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I HAVE carefully read the history of the Boad Murder, as re- 
corded in the foUowiag pages, and have taken cognizance of 
the persons and proceedings referred to in them. I am able to 
say that they contain a correct statement of the circumstances 
of the case, and a &it commentary upon them ; and I think 
their pnbUcation is an act of justice €Uid humanity. 

Nearly twelve months have passed since this foul and atro- 
cious crime was committed. As yet no one, even amongst those 
most connected with the &mily, has acquired any knowledge of 
the person or motive of the murderer. But though all attempts 
at discovery have hitherto &iled, the crime should not be per- 
mitted to sink into oblivion. K this volume tends to keep the 
subject alive, and to provoke and direct discussion, it will answer 
a useful purpose, and deserve public approbation. 

At least it effectually dissipates many popular suspicions, and 
completely vindicates some persons upon whose heads the fall 
^ torrent of in£Euny has been mercilessly poured. In these respects 
the labour employed upon it finds its private warrant, and re- 
ceives its only and its sufficient reward. 

^ To those who have only read the newspaper reports and com- 
^ ments on the subject of this crime, this book will offer new sug- 
'^ gestions ; and it will be seen that, though it cannot point out 
the assassin, it can refute the most prominent accusations of the 
Ptess. 

Without imputing to the Press any intention to mislead, it 
cannot be denied that both the leading journals and the local 
papers have given currency to many inaccuracies and £Eillacies. 

* A crime is committed which shocks the public feeling. Its 
mystery adds deeply and intensely to the public interest. The 
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Frees must satisfy (he public cnrioaity: floating mmonrs are 
gathered np and pnt into language ; facts must be related and 
opinions expressed by a certain hour ; and^ while the ink is still 
wet, distorted fiacts and crude opinions are imposed npon a 
YOiacions and expectant multitude. Statements, having been 
made, must be verified ; opinions, having been propounded, must 
be defended, reason and justice are trampled upon, and inno- 
cence is sacrificed to the injGEdlibility of the Press. 
It is thus that Truth suffers. 

B. BODWAT. 



Trawbndge^ May, 1861. 
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lOBe npon a new era. Its beams fell npon a mighty temple, oon- 
Becrated to a new idea. Hmnan renovation, achieved by hmnan 
science, was to be consummated, and its glory was to be com- 
memorated there. The flags upon its roof fluttered in the 
dancing sunbeams, and spoke promises of brotherhood in every 
language under heaven. Its walls of glass and iron stood forth, 
clear, and cold, and rigid, as if moulded out of hardened human 
hearts — ^hearts from which, in the fierce, fiery fiision of now 
near six thousand years, every dark and dangerous passion had 
been burned away, with many a generous emotion too. On 
every pillar there waa strongly stamped a symbolic testimony to 
a sterling and metaUic age, and every pane was utilised, and 
taught, in mottoes legible in every dialect, how each passer-by 
might learn and profit by commercial pandects and coin his 
blood for drachmas. 

Upon this temple's front were written words of peace and 
welcome to all men ; not those old words of Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin, which eighteen hundred years ago told that a King 
had come into the world to reign, and govern, and redress ; but 
in their stead another gospel was inscribed. The great truth, 
"there shall be war no more," was there extemporised and 
taught ; and men flocked to that " Great Exhibition " of the 
plans, and principles, and purposes of trade, and reveUed in the 
prospect of an easy and perpetual millennium. True, the old 
and worn-out prophets had not seen it afiu: off; but the chronicle 
of " the good time coming," is it not written in glorious, golden 
characters by the MaiQinonite and Doctrinaire ? 

And the people rejoiced therein, and shouted ; and they laid 
their offerings upon the temple they had raised. 

And evening waned, and day died out ; and dark, and long, 
and longer shadows fell behind those crystal walls ; and the 
summer's sun went down, to rise, suddenly and soon again, upon 
the Grinftan hills, to gleam upon old Indian cities, and to Ught 
up the broad soft plains of Lombardy, where human brother- 
hood lies drowned in streams of human blood. And men wonder, 
and wait, and pray ; not for the Heaven that is to descend upon 
the earth, but for the building of another Babel, whose top 
shall reach to Heaven. 

And through aQ those long ten years '' the dogs of war " have 
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INTRODUCTION. 



'* Deeds are done on earth 
Which have their punishment ere the earth closes 
Upon the perpetrators. Be it the working 
Of the remorse-stained fancy, or the vinon, 
Distinct and real, of unearthly being, 
All ages witness that beside the conch 
Of the fell homicide oft stalks the ghost 
Of him he slew, and shows his shadowy wound." 



This book records the history of one of the most appalling 
domestic tragedies enacted in modem times. On the night 
following the 29th June, 1860, a murder was committed in a 
secluded comitry Tillage, which has excited nniyersal interest 
and horror by its miparalleled atrocity; and which by its 
mystery stands out in bold and st»itling prominence from the 
ranks of common crime. 

On that night a young and nno£knding boy, reposing, in all 
the confidence and peace of childhood, in the house of his parents, 
and mider the guardianship of his nnrse, was seized, probably 
in his sleep ; was taken from his cot and from his room ; and 
leaving behind him, on his bed, and in his passage down the 
stairs and through the house, no trace of resistance or alarm, he 
was borne in his night-clothes out into the night, and there his 
young life was quenched in blood. 

The ruthless miscreant who did this bloody deed is not yet 
within the grasp of justice ; but " murder will out." The reve- 
lation will come, it may be at an early period, and by unexpected 
means. When the wild, incoherent, hurried rush of the pursuit 
is hushed — ^when no visible traces of guilt remain, perhaps, to 
point to or to guide a due — by some agency mysterious as the 
murder, the deed done in darkness shall be proclaimed in the 
light ; for " murder will out." 



X INTRODUCTION. 

This murder invades every English home with a shudder of 
alarm, and shakes the netae of security in every &mily circle. 
Its very mysteriousness invests it with new terrors, and teaches 
parents to utter for their children, with impressive emphasis, the 
Chimsh's prayer — " From murder and from sudden death, good 
Lord deliver them." 

In the hotels of London serious and wearied men, set free 
from the toils of business, assemble to discuss the details of this 
crime, and have been known to adjourn from one chamber to 
another to find room for the increasing audience when it was 
discovered that a gentleman from Wiltshire was among them. 

In the lady's boudoir music, flowers, and the last new novel 
hare lost their usual morning's attractiveness ; and women of 
all degrees have been seen hushed and enthralled by the horror 
of the story. 

In provincial towns and in country villages the newsman has 
been impotent to satisfy the appetite for new and still newer 
editions of the evidence taken in the repeated investigations of 
this subject. 

In scientific stances grave and learned men discuss this cxhoM 
— ^its moral, its legal, its medical aspects. The subject is not 
exhausted. It is a mystery still. 

Nor is the interest that invests it confined to the county in 
which it was perpetrated, nor to the country which it has dis- 
graced. In Parisian caflte and at German baths, throughout 
the continent of Europe and in lands beyond the sea, it stills the 
latest gossip of politics or pleasure — men wonder at the mystery, 
but £Edl to pierce its gloom. 

By every newspaper, by every hypothesis, by each successive 
inquiry, and by every fidlure, the solitary criminal is enshrouded 
in a new and darker obscnriiy. 

We do not shrink from the attempt to grapple with this 
mystery. We entreat the reader's patience, and expect his 
sympatiiy, while we unfold the £acts, unravel their complexity, 
and explain something of the causes of that darkness which con- 
ceals the culprit. 

To account for, as well as to lament, the fidlures of justice — ^to 
understand how it has come to pass that much material evidence 
has been wanting, misinterpreted, or miaappliei) — to accept new 
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and unexpected tamths — ^to lay down many prejndioesT— these 
are the duties of the reader. 

And we pray the reader to think of — ^for no man can measure 
— ^the calamity that has befallen '^ this mihappy family." This 
calamity, in respect to its nature and as to its extent, is not to 
be looked for upon the body of the mioffending victim of the 
crime. The short, sharp cry closed upon a brief and sudden 
agony, swift as the passage of the knife ; but the wound inflicted 
upon the &inily and household is one which time has &iled to 
heal, and which sympathy has scarcely attempted to aUeviate. 
It has driven a husband and a &ther to despair, and dooms his 
children to bear a name of ignominy and reproach. Every 
personal privacy, every domestic secret, has been laid bare with 
an unfllinching hand to every prurient eye. The real, the lasting, 
the great caJamiiy is the ruin of the survivors by the unrea- 
soning and remorseless prejudice that overwhelms tiiem. 

One thought more shall introduce the reader to the scene. 
A trial of skill, a game as for life, is now being played out 
between the criminal and the avengers of blood. In the excite- 
ments of this game every ingenuity is tested, every expedient 
adopted, every emotion is thrust down, every muscle tensely 
strung. The voice of conscience is not listened to; its very 
workings are unfelt-. That great accuser .and detector of vrfbng 
is silenced. God's minister of justice is not yet upon his seat, 
nor is the prisoner arraigned before him. In the stillness and 
solitude of the guilty heart that monitor*is used to speak. In 
the silence of night that voice is heard, never in the turbulence 
and glare of day. 
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long warn out and lost. By every deviation of form, by every 
defect that we have acquired and engendered, by each bodily 
peculiarity that arrests attention in the streets, there is pro- 
claimed a perpetual opprobrium. The Varus and Yalgas of 
old classic Borne have handed down to their children of the 
Campagm the legacy of their oym infirmities. An imputed 
degradation of race haa become amongst ourselves a national 
reproach, just because we recognise in it the natural consequences 
and expression of a long ancestral series of debasing pleasures, 
grovelling occupations, and corrupting sins. In every early 
bald head and prematurely whitened hair, in each contracted 
chest and atrophied or palsied limb, in the decaying teeth and 
cataractous eyes, in the shortened stature and diminished 
strength, are plainly found the generated and transmitted 
evidences of a national decay — ^proofe that the laws of physical 
life and the rules of moral conduct have been violated. The 
sound and healthy body has been starved of its necessary food, of 
that pure and living blood which gave to man his excellent and 
matchless beauty and built him up into the glorious image of 
his Maker. 

How fiur these arguments might be pressed into the service of 
that much-disputed theory which relates to the origin and trans- 
missibility of species it is not our purpose to inquire. They 
are extended here only to the point at which they support and 
confirm the following propositions, on the foundation of natural 
^ analogy and scientific fitcts. 

That, in the first place, the physical development of the 
human body is modelled on a type pure and perfect, because 
most divine. 

And next, that every deviation from that type is the result of 
human interference — ^has followed and indicates a violation of a 
natural law. 

And further, that there is proof not only of the hereditability 
of typical form, but also of accidental or acquired deviation from 
it, within certain limits — such accidental or acquired deviation 
being transmissible from father to child, not in respect of its 
accidental character, but because the blood has received and 
wears in the parent, and carries to the child, a morbid and com- 
municable taint. 
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These propositicnis are so oommonplaoe aad weU-eetablished, 
and are indeed so generally received, that their discnsaion, or 
even the mention of them, might seem mmecessary ; bnt they 
afibrd a oonvenient and suitable preliminary to the suggestion 
which it was the leading purpose of this chapter to submit and 
enforce. 

The writer to whom reference has been made has examined 
the statistics of intemperance. He alleges the coincidence that 
exists between the indulgence of habits of intoxication in the 
parents and the affection of a large proportion of their children 
with idiocy and conyuLdve and cerebral disorders — a coiacidenoe 
so frequent and striking as to justify the supposition that they 
stand in a causal relation to sudi maladies. In support of such 
a supposition he notices the &ct that, in a family of children, 
one duld has a disordered nervous system, or a diseased or 
demented brain, one or both of whose parents had been addicted 
to habits of drunkenness previous to its birth. And, yet further, 
he alleges that the e&cts of a particular debauch, pr of an 
attack of inebriate delirium, are found reflected and impressed 
upon a child so as to indicate an accurate correspondence with 
the date of its conception. 

These statistics relate the consequences of indulgence in that 
one vicious appetite which is our national debasement, and to 
which the term '^ intemperance " has been conventionally re^ 
stricted, — ^intemperance in drink. We wish to extend the appli- 
cation of the term ** intemperance," and to trace its operations 
and analogies stiU further. The excess of the occasional 
drunkard passes, often and soon, beyond the limits of satiety 
into the loathings of disgust. His conscience may have no 
terrors for an appetite which the drunkard's headache may 
control. The storm which he has raised may haply drift hk 
shattered vessel into a haven where it may be safely moored by 
the strong ropes of resolution. 

But if, in the frequency of his excess, he drives on, headlong 
and unheeding still, he founders in the abyss of an imperious 
enslaving passion. The victim of dipsomania (the learned term 
by which we designate thirst-madness) becomes the progenitor 
of a poison and a curse, the biaa and Uie brand of which are 
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worn as plainly and perpetually stamped npon the organiBation, 
as they are expressed in the features and physiognomy, of the 
drunkard's child. 

It is not always possible, let us believe therefore it would not 
be always well, that we should refer to the operation and solution 
of dogmatic rules every analogy we observe, or can guess at, or 
conceive, in this grand and boundless world. Perchance there 
are yet some precious specimens left just here and there, unfound, 
unnumbered, undescribed, for which no shelf is labelled in that 
museum where, far out of reach of our own hands and memories, 
we use to store our natural and intellectual treasures. The 
simplicity of nature's laws is not more characteristic or more 
demonstrable than the largeness of their range. Have we then 
explored that range ? Or have we exhausted its contents of all 
their novelty or richness or variety ? And if not, what right 
have we to claim prescience or possession of that vast, vague, 
untrodden border-land beyond. Anon some wanderer comes back 
to us from thence, with its wild flowers in his breast and with 
its tales of wonder on his lips. Of the light that went before 
him in his joumeyings not one ray has Mien upon us, nor have 
we been taught the new language he has learned. He has for- 
gotten our prejudices and traditions, our dogmas and our modes 
of thought; no interpreter is found to translate the story he 
would tell us ; and with a smile of incredulity we drop again the 
veil that he has lifted from the picture he has drawn, and the 
truth he would reveal is hidden from our eyes for ever. 

There is a wandering and irregular philosophy which comes 
to us withont diflcipline and in diflguiee, aa we grope blindlyin 
the twiLght of our reason. It will not be wedded to us by 
dogmatic rule. We trace it for a moment in the gleams of a 
bold and outstretched &ncy. We reach after the phantom, and 
it is gone. Or in the visions of a warm and glowing imagina* 
tion it discloses to us the fuller outline of enchanting and sur- 
prising truth. We remember how often we had stumbled over 
it as it lay neglected in our path ; and now we take it, un- 
questioned, to our hearts, with an instinct that admits of no 
reason or delay and that can suffer no divorce. At the first we 
loved it, and at length we have learned to understand it too. 
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Oar relation to it then was disputable and ambiguous ; but now 
that relation is certified and sanctioned by a rigid and respectable 
analogy which satisfies our reason and the world's. 

Analogy, then, is the true and safe pioneer of science aud 
philosophy; the telescope through which our reason looks 
farther, deeper still, down into the untried, unfiftthomed pro- 
fundities of truth. 

By such aid as it may give you, then, go into society ; look 
into our £Eunilies and trace them to their homes. Fling its light 
on other passions, imperious and base as this thirst-madness ; 
passions whose paroxysms are as yiolent, whose deeds even more 
cruel and remorseless still ; whose reaction is as terrible, whose 
collapse as complete. The craving lust for gold, the restless 
goadings of ambition, and the insatiable yearnings for display, 
these march hand in hand with an unscrupulous and reckless 
luxury, and with new, artificial, and intolerable anxieties, in the 
wear and tear of which the human machine prematurely breaks 
down. Each one of these, in its indulgence, is as truly an in- 
temperance as the ungoremed appetite for drink. Each intem- 
perate act, ay ! and eyery passionate desire, impresses a physiog- 
nomy, is followed by a reaction, and inflicts a penalty peculiarly 
ii» own. In the widest sense then we affirm that physiognomy 
is true as a science. The human &ce we look on carries with it 
ite own certificate of character. It relates the history and pre- 
dicates the probabilities of human conduct in a language most 
reUable and safe. Spuming the bare and narrow rules, the dead, 
dry bones of legal proof, it stands Sbucs to &ce with hying man. 
It fixes on his features only to penetrate his heart. The type, 
physiqne, and erpreesion of a cruel or a miUinry people^ 
passions that play upon the &ce of each parent of a fiunily, or 
that are shared as an inheritance amongst his children, the 
portraiture of the wretch whose mammonite, metallic h/oe takes 
and retains only those impressions it receiyes from his cold and 
hardened heart, — ^by the physiognomist may all be read, and can 
each be painted from the illustrations that abound for study and 
for test. The passions, if he looks . for them, may be weighed 
and counted upon every face ; and analogy stands ready to solve 
his most difficult problems, to confirm his judgments, or to 
correct the inaccuracies of his experience. Strange that an attri- 
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bute conferred upon the child, God's first lesson to the in&nt's 
eye, the instinct alike of the babe and brute, should be lost to 
the use, and denied by the reason, of the man. 

And if we are content to rest upon the solid basis of analogy 
the conclusions to which this discussion has arrived, we shall 
find, in the heritable character of the passionate temperament, 
some explanation of the revolting and atrocious crimes which 
during the last few months have startled and destroyed the 
security of our domestic relations. The tiger's cub is at first an 
amusing and a gentle playfellow to handle and to pet ; but it 
will, on quick occasion, show that it inherits, with a tiger's &ce 
and fangs, a tiger's instincts too. 

In the catalogue of human passions revenge plays a potent 
and peculiar paxt. In the heart of the sordid and adult man 
this passion is thrust down ; or it is pushed from a place where 
room is to be found for other passions, called into exercise by the 
rivalries of life, by his social struggles and by his domestic cares. , 
It is in the woman's soul that poets and moralists have sought 
and found the most frequent and disastrous examples of revenge. 
Stirred to its depths by sense of real or &ncied wrong, it is 
neither soothed nor diverted from its purpose or indulgence by 
those circumstances and pursuits which occupy man's time and 
brain. In a perpetual and compulsory solitude, woman nurses 
her revenge. It grows up into an absorbing and remorseless 
passion. Opportunity and time and talent are aU centred in 
the scheme to seek and strike the victim of its wrath. Barely 
indeed does a woman's revenge &il in its design or {alter in its 
execution. Once conceived, it grows within her into form, and 
receives a terrible vitality and power, till, at length, her secret 
longings prompt and precipitate the moment when she sees and 
exults over the travail of her soul. 

It is through these and manifold similar considerations that 
we have sought to unravel the mystery of the Bead murder. 
By such reflections we have sought to approach, have sometimes 
seemed to touch and to grasp, the solution of the problem. So 
through doud-windows, opened for a moment in the heavy 
firmamental veil, there has come a quick, bright gleam of light, 
bringing with it a revelation of things concealed beyond. There 
has come, too, a strong, indubitable, convincing testimony te 
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reality and tamth. Each incident in the Eoad drama was brief 
in its duration and exciting in its character and action. The 
general tenor of each scene was at once expressed emphatically 
to the eye as thd rolUng panorama passed ; but there could 
be Uttle accurate appreciation of each particular part. Each 
succeaaiye picture was seen, and swept rapidly away before it 
took its place in the coherent series of mutually-related parts. 
Especially there were many incidents — ^perhaps the most im- 
portant — ^which could neither be repeated nor recalled. The 
teacher of geology takes his pupil to the rocks and stones for 
the demonstration they have taught himself. They are his 
silent witnesses for truth. No such facilities existed, no such 
aid availed, in the investigation of the extraordinary crime the 
responsibihiy of investigali which was impoTT 
came first upon that scene of blood. 

We pass on to a short history of the family of Mr. Kent. 
The authenticity of the few details we can relate is beyond 
question. The reader will judge how &r they elucidate and 
illustrate the reflections to which so much room has been devoted. 
The compilation of such a narrative is a matter of no ordinary 
difficulty. The consciousness of this difficulty may not have 
been without its influence in giving variety and difluseness, per- 
haps even tediousness, to the previous r^ections. The writer 
may perhaps be paidoned for the wish to absolve himself from 
the obligation and necessity of personal allusions ; and for the 
desire to dispense v?ith the attendance of the '' dramatis per- 
sonaB " from the scene, if, haply, the tragic story might be told, 
and its action vm)ught out, under a thin and ahnost pervious 
disguise. It is found impossible to consummate that vvish. 

The disclosure of fiunily history during the lifetime of persons 
whose careers are dealt with and whose conduct is discussed ; 
its publication and its consequent probable perusal by themselves ; 
their subjection to the critidsm of the hostile, to the gaze of the 
indifferent, and to the comment of their friends, in respect to 
events which had been consigned to oUivion, or on which had 
been imposed that unbroken silence which is the bitterest satire 
on the frequent and the vain attempt to hide the deep ulcer of 
past misery and sin, that eats into the &mily heart and refuses 
to be healed by time ; — such a disclosure can be justified only by 
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some exceptional event which gives a pnblic title to the seizure 
of the £Eunily honour and to the suspension of the Sunily privacy. 
An authentic account of persons and events whose secrecy in 
every jGEunily is guarded with a jealous care, becomes sometimes 
a necessity, and is justified and must be famished in the name 
of public right. That exception is found in crime ; that neces- 
sity and right are incident most assuredly to the high crime of 
murder, on the occurrence of which every thing and every person 
within its sphere, that can contribute to its discovery, or that is 
contingent to it, by the probabilities of motive, occasion, or suspi- 
cion, assumes a public character and fidls into the pubUc custody. 

On such grounds and upon such demands tiie materials are 
daimed, and must be famished, for some brief history of the 
&mily of Mr. Kent. The responsibiUty of a fearfal crime has 
fsdlen within the limits of his household ; it still rests there in 
the pubUc estimation. His calamity is doubled by the cmel, 
baseless accusation of himself; and the suspicion, when diverted 
bom himself, hovers over his daughter, and is ready to pounce, 
it may be with equal injustice, upon her. He is now again 
upon his trial, and must submit to an award. He is now with- 
drawn from the village and &om the county where malice has 
poured its venom upon him. He comes from the police-courts, 
where his family sores were probed, while his anguish was 
enjoyed by cmel, vulgar mobs; and where his littie infant 
daughter was produced as the accuser of her Mher and her 
nurse, and was seen to creep away, dismayed and speechless, 
into the shelter of her sister's arms ! He comes before another 
tribunal, where no tmth will be omitted or suppressed, where his 
fiunily history will not be distorted, nor partially told that it may 
be fitted to a theory. He comes before the pubHc. His heart is 
broken. He can have no compensation for its pain. Public 
sympathy cannot heal his wound. But he is entitled to the fall 
measure of that exact justice which protects the officer who has 
yielded up his sword and is called upon to address himself to 
his defence, in his own* language and amidst the silence of the 
military court. 

The fiither of the murdered child was the son of a carpet- 
manufacturer, who for many years carried on business in 
Carpenters' Hall, London Wall, and had retired from it some 
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aeyenteea or eighteen years before his deaih. This gentleman 
had married a Miss Saville (of an Essex fsunily, well known 
in Colchester, in that county), of whom nothing is remarked 
beyond the &ct of the respectability of her origin and the 
record of her personal and maternal worth. They had seven 
children, of whom only three survive ; two daughters, and 
one son, Mr. Samuel Saville Kent, who commenced life at 
twenty-five years of age, as a partner in the firm of North 
and Company, drysalters, conducting a considerable trade in 
Aldermanbury. 

During the year 1826 Mr. Samuel Saville Kent became 
acquainted with the fieunily of the late Thomas Windus, Esq., a 
gentleman then- living at Stamford Hill, and in large business 
as a coachbuilder in Bishopsgate-street. Mr. Windus was a 
man of considerable attainments and talent. In his intervals 
of business he seems to have devoted himself to literary and 
scholarly pursuits. In 1845 he puUished a reprint of Wedg- 
wood's description of the Barberini or Portland Vase, with 
annotations of his own, and was made a Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries. 

Mr. Samuel Saville Kent, soon after his entrance upon his 
partnership in Aldermanbury, and after two or three years' 
intimacy with the &mily of Mr. and Mrs. Windus, was married 
to their eldest daughter Maryanne in January, 1829. This 
lady was twenty-one years old when she became Mrs. Kent, and 
the young couple entered life with every promise of happiness 
and domestic comfort. There was no doubt of their mutual 
attachment. Mr. Kent was engaged in a lucrative and pro- 
gressive busmess. and their first home, in Artillery Place, Fins- 
bury Square, secured to them a constant and pleasant intercourse 
with their respective &mily connexions, who were most of them 
resident in or near London. Here their three eldest children 
were bom. Of these, their first-bom, Thomas, died of convul- 
sions in January, 1831. Maryanne, the second, and Elizabeth, 
the third child, still survive to witness and to share the calamity 
that has fieJlen upon their &ther. 

About the year 1883 the health of Mr. Kent became so pre- 
carious that he was compelled to relinquish his share of the 
business in Aldermanbury. Twelve months afterwards he was 
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fortimate enongb to obtain the appointment of Sub-Inspector of 
Factories, while residing with his wife and daughters at Sid- 
mouth. Up to this time no doud had passed to obscure his 
prospects, and a career had opened to him which presented the 
fiurest promise of a happy and a useful life. 

Twenty-six years have elapsed since then ; years of long and 
arduous service, which have secured to Mr. Kent more than the 
good opinion of the Goyemment. From Lord Palmerston he 
has received the substantial reward of that exceptional in- 
crease of official salary which he. has long enjoyed. Certain it 
is that in the seats of manu£BUsture in the West of England, in 
the £EU3torieB visited by Mr. Kent, amongst the men whose pro- 
ceedings were from the first placed under his supervision, and 
whose establishments have, during that long period, remained 
under his official control, little of that spirit of opposition to the 
law and of that personal dislike to its officers is observed which has 
prevailed in other districts, and which is, we believe, often the 
fruit of hasty and intemperate official zeal. By Mr. Kent the 
Factory Act has been sensibly interpreted and firmly and dis- 
creetly carried out. To the employers of labour and to the 
parents of children engaged in the woollen manu&cture some of 
the provisions of this Act are particularly obnoxious, and have 
been from an early period complained of as oppressive and 
unjust. It is alleged that restrictions imposed upon the cotton 
trade of the North have been adopted, in their entirety and 
without any modification, in the smaller factories and more 
healthful occupations of the southern woollen manu&cturers, 
where the same sanitary necessities do not obtain. This is not 
the place to argue upon these &cts, upon the difficulties of a 
special and restricted legislation, or the still greater difficulty 
inir^ attend the exS^ of a variable anSiyand a J 
cretionary power. But upon this we do most earnestly msist, — 
that that man's heart is not wholly bad and black, who, for 
more than a quarter of a century, has been able, in the prosecu- 
tion of novel and invidious duties and in the midst of much 
opposition, to deserve the warm approbation of his Department 
for his success in vindicating and popularising an obnoxious law ; 
and, at the same time, by his urbanity and concessory spirit, has 
commended himself to tiliose persons to whom the operation of 
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that law was distastefdl, and who were ready to take instant 
Timhrage at any act of mkdirection, mdiscretion, or oppresriTe- 
ness on his part. The fact that, at the moment of his great 
calamity, his application for a vacant Inspectorship of Factories 
was supported by a memorial bearing the names of some two 
hundred magistrates, chiefly resident in Wilts, Somerset, Dorset, 
and Devon, is in itself a significant and sufficient testimony to 
the esteem in which he was held. 

The indirect and collateral character of this testimony is just 
the quality which gives it value against an accusation of murder. 
Few men are seen to &11 wholly and suddenly away from their 
footing on the social platform. The most atrocious and malig- 
nant miscreants are observed, almost without exception, to have 
been graduates in crime. Full as human character is of contra- 
dictions, they are not often long concealed from the scrutiny 
which looks into the life of a public officer. The gossip of his 
home is patent, and the hypocrite disguise is soon torn off in 
which that man comes out to shine amoi^ his fellows, who lives 
at Jbome in the darkness of domestic tyranny. Will not one of 
those gentlemen, upon whose authority Mr. Kent was accredited 
to the Government in March, 1860, protest against the accusation 
which denounced him as a murderer in June ? Or, if the accu- 
sation were fastened on him to conviction to-morrow, would they 
not unanimously say that such a crime is a moral anomaly— a 
prodigy without precedent in their social experience ? 

In April, 1835, soon after coming to Sidmouth, Mrs. Kent 
gave birth to another son, Edward Windus Kent. For some 
time previous to this event she was the object of much anxiety 
to her husband and fiunily on account of the condition jof her 
bodily health. She was more than once threatened with pulmo- 
nary consumption, and it was feared she would not survive her oon- 
fibiemdient, which, however, passed over safely. This boy, Edward, 
was fint educated at Crewkeme, and, as he grew up, manifested 
considerable talent and an enterprising spirit. At fourteen years 
of age he was sent from Crewkeme to the naval school at Gosport, 
then under the management of Dr. Bumey. At this school he 
remained two years, visiting home on the occasion of his holidays. 
On leaving Dr. Bumey's he was sent to Bristol, where he re- 
mained for about a year under the care of a private naval tutor, 

c 
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The history and conduct of this boy, and his nltiniate departnre 
from England, have been alleged as evidences of Ids dissatisfaction 
with his home. At an early age he had shown a predilection for 
the sea, and his father, after relnctantly consenting to his wishes, 
determined to give him an edncation suitable to the pnrsait to 
which his son seemed instinctiyely and strongly devoted. That 
during the long and calamitous illness of his mother, (an illness 
which commenced soon after his birth and continued till her 
death), his associations with his home could be either agreeable 
or advantageous is not to be supposed. As he grew up, the de- 
privation of maternal care must have been felt by him in aU its 
sadness and reality. At home he would learn to look upon his 
mother, whose long and lamentable mental illness had then com- 
menced, but as the victim of a living death ; or, during the fre- 
quent ofiBicial absence of his &ther, would mourn in solitude over 
his great fgLmily misfortune. In all this time, after the death of 
his poor mother, upon the second marriage of his fitther, and to 
the period of his own untimely death, his affection for his fiamily 
was unchanged and strong. To those who survive him it has 
added bitterness to their misery that his character, too, has been 
unsparingly and maliciously assailed ; and they take refuge from 
the cowardly attack upon his memory in the fond recollections of 
his love. 

After his return home frx>m Bristol, Edward entered the service 
of the West India Boyal Mail Packet CSompany, as fifth or lowest 
officer on board any vessel to which he might be afterwards ap- 
pointed. By the system of promotion adopted by the Company he 
might hope, by good conduct and professional skill, to rise in gra- 
dation. But twelve months' approved service in a sailing vessel is 
the necessary qualification for the first step upwards. Mr. Kent 
therefore procured for him a mateship on board a merchantman. 
In this vessel, the " Eenilworth," which vros hired by the go- 
vernment and used as a transport ship, Edward sailed for Bala- 
klava during the Crimean war. In that memorable storm in 
which the Hl-fEited " Prince " went down, Edward's ship was 
wrecked alongside of her upon the rocky coast ; and he alone 
of all her officers, with six only of her crew, survived that night. 
Escaping death almost bya miracle, he was thrown up high upon 
the shore, with no other salvage than his watch and a Bible 
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which he carried about upon his person, and which he afkerwarda 
left to one of his sisters as a dying legacy. At the time of the 
shipwreck Edward was nearly twenty years of age. He had gone 
to sea after the second marriage of his &iher, at whose honse he 
had been staying in the interval between the completion of his 
education and his first Toyage. This &ct assumes importance as 
affording presomption that there was at this time no misunder- 
standing between him and his &ther which could render his 
home distastefdl. His absence at sea was simply in pursuance 
of a preyioiuly weU-discussed and settled arrLgement for his 
employment. His own artless and touching letter to his fiither 
from the Black Sea is fortunately at hand to give weight to the 
supposition that his affection for his feLoiily was undiminished, 

" R. M. S. 'Trent,' at Balaklava, Nov. 17th, 1854. 

" My deab Papa, — I know that you will be very glad to hear of my 
providential escape from shipwreck on the 14th of November. Hie 
' Eenilworth' was lying at anchor off Balaklava, when a most fearful gale 
sprang up about seven o'clock, and in an hour's time increased to a 
terrible hurricane. About 9.45 the ' Eenilworth' parted from her anchorp^ 
and was dashed to pieces on the rocks in the course of a very few 
minutes. Only myself and six of the crew were saved, and twenty- 
three lost. I am the only officer that is saved. Captain Ponsonby, of 
the royal mail steamer 'Trent,' when he heard that I was saved, sent for 
me, and, as there was an officer wanting on board the ' Trent/ he has 
made me acting fifth officer. I should think that the best thing that 
could be done now would be to write to the Directors, and try and get 
the appointment confirmed; as I suppose all further hopes of going in 
another sailing-ship must be given up. I have lost everything but a 
shirt and trowsers, and my watch, which I had on me when cast ashore. 
Very fortunately for me the K. M. S. < Avon ' was lying in Balaklava; 
and Mr. Langden, the officer who was so kind to me when I was on 
board the ' Magdalena,' is on board her, and he has given me some 
shirts and a suit of clothes, and lent me 41. to get what I wanted. Several 
other ships have met with the same fate as ours ; and the loss of life 
has been most considerable. Captain Ponsonby is very kind to me. I 
knew him when he was chief officer in the Company. He is also very 
intimate with Mr. Arthur Windus, who always asks after me when he 
sees Captain Ponsonby ; so the Captain seems to be interested in my 
behalf. I must now conclude with love to all. 

" I remain your affectionate Son, 

« Edwabd Kbnt." 

The circumstances under which this letter was written and 

c 2 
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the feeling it displays are not more remarkable than those under 
which it came into the hands of Mr. Kent. Some weeks before 
its receipt he had received official notice firom the Admiraltj that 
the " Trent" was lost, with all hands on board. He made daily, 
anxious inquiries at Lloyd's, and at the ship-owners', in the forlorn 
hope that the &tal news might be contradicted. Day after day, 
for a month, Mr. Kent refused to believe that his son was lost. 
But, at last, even the fond and reluctant scepticism of a &ther was 
exhausted, and he had consented, npon most reliable intelligence 
and after a consultation with his £BLmily, to accept his terrible 
bereavement. His house was on that morning closed. His car- 
riage was at the door to take Mrs. Kent and himself to Bath to 
purchaae mourning for their fiiiruly. He was actuaUy stepping 
into it, when the postman was seen approaching the house, and 
put into his hands the letter from Edward, containing news 
under which the fiither staggered back, almost fainting, into his 
house. We shall dose the door upon the scene which ensued ; 
upon that revulsion of feeling, under the shock of which his hearf 
must have almost stood still with joy. 

Upon his return to England, by the order of the Mail Packet 
Company, Edward brought with him a high reputation for skill 
and courage ; in consideration of which, and as some compensa- 
tion for the hardships he had undergone, the period of his service 
in a sailing vessel was shortened, and he was madea fourth officer, 
and was sent out several times to the West Indies. By his 
talent and good conduct he speedily rose another step to be third 
officer. Great expectations were now formed of his prospects 
and career ; and the friends of his fsunily were often the gratified 
witnesses of the father's emotion on receiving intelligence of the 
merit and high promise of his son. He was now promoted, but 
in the same grade, to the intercolonial service, on board a small 
vessel passing from island to island, without returning to England. 
It seemed, indeed, as if Edward's profession had been well chosen, 
and his return was now anxiously expected ; when, alas ! for all 
human projects and all human hopes, news came of his sudden 
death. He had fiJlen a victim to yellow fever in the Havannah. 
In July, 1858, Mr. Kent was stunned by this bereavement. 
Two short years afterwards, when he had scarcely recovered from 
this blow, he was to be yet more shocked by a heavier calamity ; 
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tiie murder of another son, the eldest son of another mother, just 
growing into the plaoe in his father's heart from which Edward 
had been so lately and so lamentably torn. ^ 

In 1836, soon after the birth of her son Edward, Mrs. Kent 
first exhibited symptoms of insanity. Upon their appearance Mr. 
Gidley, of Sidmonth, her nsnal medical attendant, recommended 
Mr. Kent to take tihe adyice of Dr. Blackall, of Exeter. In a 
general conyersation which ensued it was fonnd that the nnfor- 
tmiate lady eyidently laboured under various though harmless 
delusions, and manifested so much weakness and bewilderment of 
intellect, that her husband was advised to place her, at once, 
under the care of a constant and competent attendant. As she 
was not violent or dangerous, Mr. Kent was unwilling to take this 
important and irrevocable step. Of the affection which prompted 
his forbearance there can be no doubt ; that he was wrong in his 
decision is no less certain. The symptom£( which caused him so 
much anxiety progressed because they were unchecked. Upon 
his return from church, on one occasion, he found her destroying 
some books of prints, the leaves of which she had torn out and 
burned. At another time, she took two of her children from the 
house, and lost herself within a short distance of the premises ; 
but she still continued to go, at times, into society ; and though 
her delusions continued and increased, her peculiarity was not 
always such as to attract notice. Her intellect, however, conti^ 
nued to grow weaker. It was not discovered that she at any time 
contemplated murder or suicide ; and the &ct of a knife having 
been found concealed under her bed appears to have occasioned 
little or no apprehension in this respect. 

The early treatment of Mrs. Kent appears to have been most 
lamentably deficient and abortive. When will the truth be 
recognised, when will the duty be obeyed, which demands that 
science only shall direct the treatment of this terrible pathology ? 
The law, as it now stands, makes the most humane and efficient 
provision lor the security of personal liberty in the case of the 
poor, by requiring the sanction and personal participation of a 
justice of the peace in those proceedings which have their sad 
termination in a medieal certificate of insanity. 

Nothing is more right in theory, as in practice nothing can 
be more necessary, than the interposition, between the alleged 
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lunatic and his fiEuuily, of an incorrnptible authority and a 
responsiUe appeal. In the English magistrate this authority 
naturally resides. T^ him this appeal can be most safely and 
readily left, in the interests of society, and no less on behalf 
of the character and independence of the medical consultant, 
which require to be most protected where they are most easily 
assailed. From this point of yiew the magistrate's function in 
matters of lunacy is simply and accurately defined. He is 
bound to obtain for his guidance reliable and competent, as wdl 
as honest and independent, counsel. This duty is not left to 
his discretion or caprice, it is enforced on him by law. When 
science is called upon to speak she must not only be questioned 
as a witness, she must also be trusted as an associate and guide. 
But not to every minister in her temple is it yet vouchsafed to 
interpret her oracles aright. Not to every practitioner of the 
healing art is it given to bring from the bedside of bodily disease 
those highly trained qualifications, that rare and philosc^hic 
mind, that special and matured experience, which psychology 
requires. To enlist such service is the duty of the magistrate, 
and the statistics of insanity will bear another aspect when that 
duty is differently performed. 

And upon a wider view of this question it would appear that 
the science of medical jurisprudence might, with great national 
advantage, be exclusively practised as a distinct profession, and 
by a class of men educated into an intimacy with those problems 
which are now guessed at only by the multitude of men who 
crowd into our courts of justice, each man once in his life, to 
" darken counsel by words without knowledge." Much social 
credit and status would attach to a distinction similar to that 
conferred by the Society of Actuaries ; and such an obligation 
as that imposed on our commwcial bix>kers would be a sufficient 
guarantee for the integrity of the '^ Medical Jurist." His 
functions would involve questions of high consideration and im^ 
port. High, indeed, in comparison with theirs to whose com- 
petence and honesty we confide our interests in commercial 
finance. He would have jurisdiction in matters of public health 
— to a great extent in matters of pubhc morals. He would raise 
his voice at the criminal tribunal with the authority and aa the 
associate of the judge. Above all, as a member of a corporate 
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society, he wotild have a place, as well as a duty, in the State, 
and would share in the toil to search the shifting shoals of that 
great sea of science which bounds the shores of crime — ^that sea 
on which so many reputations have been wrecked, in which so 
much innocence has fomidered. And as, in the very ratio of its 
frequency, the discovery of scientific error adds numerical em- 
phasis to scientific truth, so a greater certainty would gradually 
and. surely be approached than has hitherto been attained in 
regard to many great social questions. 

From this digression we return to Mr. Kent's residence at 
Sidmouth, and to those melancholy domestic incidents which we 
find impressively told upon the gravestones in the churchyard 
there. In the five years between 1837 and 1842 Mrs. Kent 
became the mother of four children : — 

Henry Saville Kent, bom February, 1837, died May, 1838, 

of infiammation of the lungs. 
Ellen Kent, bom September, 1839, died December, 1839, 

of consumption. 
John Saville Kent, bom March, 1841, died July, 1841, of 

atrophy. 
Julia Kent, bom April, 1842, died September, 1842, of atrophy. 

It is remarkable that only one of these four children survived 
its birth six months. That each sickly dying child was an index 
to its mother's health, — ^that her malady was reflected and im- 
pressed on each, — ^what pathologist will doubt ? It is of the 
nervous system of young children that he has learned to inquire 
after the causes of a disproportionate mortaUty. He remembers 
that disease finds ready entrance into that fiail organism along 
those nervous paths ; that the Angel of Death comes often to 
reside and riot in those chambers, while they are as yet un- 
tenanted by thought. He recognises in the pale cold skin, in 
the attenuated limbs, in the feeble respiration, and in the crael 
contortions of convulsions, the want, imperfection, or dis- 
-^turbance of that function which preserves the animal warmth of 
the infiEmt body, governs and co-ordinates its muscles, and presides 
over and prompts its alimentation, development, and growth. 
He knows, too, that the conditions of its vitahty are such that, 
from the earUest periods of foetation, its innervation is founded 
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on that type with which it is in continual and dose rapport. 
Yet farther, he oheeryes that the objective imprcBsiona of the 
mother, the perceptions and sensations which reach her from the 
external world, are often found marked in strong and permanent 
relief upon the body of the child. From such and manifold similar 
considerations he will fairly argue, perhaps he may even boldly 
assume, the probability that upon its brain and nervous centres, 
as upon a sensitive and vital plate, there may be left an imprint 
or a trace of those shadows of emotion, passion, intuition, and 
desire, which have swept across the field of her consciousness, or 
have floated over the atmosphere of her inner life. 

Bearing in mind tiien the condition of this poor lady during 
the five years from 1837 to 1842, we neither wonder at, nor 
regret, the fate of these four children. The symptoms of the 
malady which had come upon her not only afforded an un- 
favourable augury of her own recovery, but indicated also a con- 
stitution so imperfect, a blood so devitalised, an innervation so 
defective, as to render her maternity of vigorous and healthy 
children almost impossible. Let it be observed too that these 
children were bom at an early period of their mother's disease. 
Her attack was yet recent. The issue of the feaifdl struggle 
might be still thought doubtfal. Her constitution was actively 
resisting the invasion against which it had been suddenly and 
violentiy aroused. The maternal system continued to resent the 
aggression. It had not yet passively consented to the triumph 
of disease. The "vis medicabSx natura" was making levy 
upon every vital energy that could be called forth, and was 
taxing every vital resource that could be expended upon its 
relief and cure. In the mother's system, from the imminent 
necessities of its own personal defence, there was nothing left, in 
such a time of active war, to build up and vitalise the structure 
of a child. Quickly they submitted to the happy &te of 
" atrophy," " inanition," " consumption ;" — going to a happier 
inheritance than was i^eserved for the future children of the same 
mother. And so it came to pass that an impressive lesson was 
written on four little tombstones, in the quiet churchyard by the 
sea, down on the old coast of Devon. 

We have to add, with mingled regret and shame, that the 
deaths of these four inMts became the subjects of popular 
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suspicion and mqmry in 1860, upon the snggeetiony the foul 
improbable suggestion, that they bad been murdered by their 
fitther. We have furnished a sufiBicient, and we shall giro no 
other refutation of that charge. This shaft too has found its 
way straight to the heart of the fGomly, and the quiver &om 
which it was taken is not yet empty : — 

" Ye cniBhed and suffering ones, who lie 
Steeped to the lips in misery, 
Patient, though sorely tried I 
I pledge you in this oup of grief, 
Where floats the fennel's bitter leaf. 

" For you, our constant earnest prayer 
Is for the light and strength to bear 
Some portion of the weight of care 
That crushes, into dumb despair, 
Your torn and tortured hearts. 

" The man who has not learned to know 
How Mse life's sparkling bubbles show, 
How bitter are the drops of woe 
With which life's cup may overflow, 
He has not learned to live. 

" Then in life's goblet freely press 
The leaves that give it bitterness ; 
Nor prize the coloured waters less ; 
For in your darkness and distress 
New light and strength they give." 

Adaptation qf LongfeUow, 

If we pursue this argument one step farther towards its legiti- 
mate consequences, it will be found to throw light upon the 
events that followed the deaths of these four children. 

The strife in which they perished had been hushed. The 
body of the mother had suffered and sympathised with her mind 
in resisting its disease. It had rested from that hopeless 
struggle; and now.it was called upon again to perform the 
functions of a parent. It is as worthy of consideration, as it is 
consistent with scientific truth, to suppose that the four deceased 
children represented, on the part of the mother, a condition of 
exhausted vital power. She had not bestowed upon their con- 
stitutions a strength which she had not to spare. They therefore 
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died. But now her disorganised mind rested, and her body 
reooTered its ontward health and vigour. " Insana mens in 
oorpore sano." In such circumstances, the development of her 
future progeny might be a re^ex of her altered condition. 

In the last eight or nine years of her life Mrs. Kent appears 
to have been little affected by bodily suffering or disease. But 
her mental disorder continued without amelioration, and while 
she still continued to reside at Sidmouth she gave birth to her 
two youngest children, who still survive her. 

Constance Emily Kent was bom in February, 1844. 

William Saville Kent was bom in July, 1845. 

On the occasion of the murder of their half-brother, the eldest 

son of the present Mrs. Kent, these two children, Constance and 

William, were forced into a terrible and notorious prominence 

from which they have never been withdrawn. Starting from 

certain peculiarities in their history and conduct, adopted upon 

popular clamour and demand, and spreading with the epidemic 

rapidity and contegion of popular gossip, Buspidon, at a very 

early period, attached to them, especially to Constance, as the 

antho^d imrpetratoxB of a mo^t TiLturd and hairowin^ crime. 

j. Wot this suspicion of the mob no sufficient reason, explanation, or 

1^"^ excuse has yet appeared in legal evidence. None has been 

^^jL famished, nor even suggested, by the press. Yet there it Ues, 

^ . 5 at the bottom of a festering sore, unreached and unreheved, — 

p * stamped into the flesh of those young children with the burning 

brand of ignominy and disgrace. 

What words of indignation shall sufficientiy denounce the 
Q y^"^ cmelty of that wrong which withers the reputation of these two 

helpless children ? What terms of reprobation can be found to 
describe the cowardly injustice of the man who shelters himself 
from the punishment of slander behind the infiEuny of anonymous 
and intangible report ; or who gives currency amongst his 
neighbours to those &lsehoods and &brications which he has 
accepted without a test, and which he circulates without risk to 
his credit or his skin ? By such means, and at such hands, 
Constance and William Kent have suffered a ruin which can 
neither be averted nor repaired. 

But, cononrrently with all this, uninfluenced by the passionate 

declamations of the press or by the contagion of popular pre- 
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jndice, there have been found a few who, standing upon a higher 
ground, have looked cahnly, deliberately, and long, upon the 
general surfEUse of this mystery. Again with painful perse- 
verance they have travelled over i|B details, tracked its deserts, 
and pondered on its depths. They have laboured with con- 
scientious purpose and an honest zeal, and, alas ! they have 
&iled to illustrate or prodaim that innocence which they desired 
so earnestly to vindicate and to redeem. 

Is there then a providential significance in the irrational and 
noisy discord of that voice which speaks the instinct and in- 
tuition of a people ? Is the reverberant thunder, which stuns us 
in the crowd, but the echo of the still small voice of truth ? 

In the scales of British justice such sentiments have happily 
no weight. It is not by such considerations that innocence or 
guilt is to be tried. They cannot advance the interests of truth ; 
and, if they are alluded to in this place, it is in order that their 
prevalence and influence may both be deprecated. We resume 
the story of this family where it was interrupted by the birth of 
Constance. . 

About twenty years ago, and before the birth of his daughter 
Constance, Mr. Kent found it requisite, in consequence of the 
confirmed and increasing illness of his wife, to devolve the 
education of his elder daughters upon a competent domestic 
governess. His children had reached a period of life when they 
required both instruction and restraint, and their mother was 
unequal to the charge. In this contingency, Mr. Walker, a 
surgeon of Sidmouth, recommended Mr. Kent to obtain the 
services of Miss Pratt of Tiverton. The &ther of this lady 
occupied a &rm in that neighbourhood. Her mother was a 
Miss Adand, of a &mily well known in that part of the county 
of Devon. She had been educated, first at home, and after- 
wards by a Miss Fisher of Tiverton, where she was then em- 
ployed as a daily governess in the fEonilies of a clergyman and 
a solicitor. 

After an interview with Miss Pratt's S^mily, Mr. Kent engaged 
her to come to Sidmouth, as the resident instructress of his 
children. Soon after this Constance was bom ; and as firom 
that time Mrs. Kent became incapable of managing even her 
domestic aflkirs, that duty was, with her concurrence, placed in 
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the hands of MisB Pratt. Of the yotmgeBt child, Constance, she 
seems to hare asstimed from the earliest period the absolute 
control and care. For many months after her birth great appre- 
hensions were entertained ihat this child would share the Me of 
the four previous children of Mrs. Kent. That she struggled 
through the feebleness of her early infimcy is due chiefly to the 
doTotion and personal attention of Miss Pratt; by whom she 
was fed, nursed, and waited upon for months. By degrees her 
bodily constitution assumed that healthy deyelopment and growth 
which have bestowed on her the contour and command of a 
powerful physique. 

As she grew up Constauce manifested a strong, obstinate, 
and determined will ; and her conduct, even as a littie child, 
gave evidences of an irritable and impassioned nature. Whether 
the governess possessed that experience and tact and moral 
weight which fitted her for the responsible and arduous duties 
she had undertaken ; whether, in the delicate and unusual posi- 
tion in which she consented to remain in Mr. Kent's family, she 
taught her heart to lavish on that child the undeviating and con- 
siderate care, and motherly tenderness and patience, which its 
more than orphanage required — ^these axe questions to which her 
memory and conscience only can reply. It is not expressed or 
intimated by those who observed her conduct, and must have 
watched and criticised it too, that she was either unfEuthM [or 
unequal to this difficult and trying task. Her fiill vindication in 
this respect seems to have been attested by those ample and 
searching inquiries to which she has been subjected in the course 
of the painful events and revelations which have since so unex- 
pectedly transpired. 

In 1848, when Constance was about four years old, Mr. Kent 
left Sidmouth and took his family to reside at Walton, a small 
watering-place on the Somersetshire coast of the Bristol 
Channel. There he remained till March 1852, when he re- 
moved to Baynton House, about seven miles from Trowbridge, 
in Wiltshire, and there, six weeks after her arrival, Mrs. Kent 
died after a short and unexpected illness. Amongst the slan- 
derous imputations with which the character of Mr. Kent has 
been assailed, that which charges him with causing the death of 
his wife is not the least curious or unfounded. From this 
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hoirible and malicioiis charge the surgeon who attended her has 
amply vindicated Mr. Kent. In a letter written in Noyember 
1860, Mr. Shorland says—" On the 2nd of May, 1852, Mrs. 
£ent was taken suddenly and dangerously ill (of obstmction of 
the bowels), and expired on the 5th. Miss Pratt was, when 
this melandioly event took place, visiting her Mends in Devon* 
shire, but returned to Baynton a day or two after ; and to my 
certain knowledge Mr. Kent was not absent from home one day 
during the illness of his wife." In August, 1853, fifteen months 
after this event, Miss Pratt became the second wife of Mr. Kent. 
They were married from the house of her unde, a retired banker, 
of tibe firm of Currie and Co., Comhill. The ceremony was 
performed by the Hon. and Bev. Henry Legge, at Lewisham 
church, near Blackheath. Mr. Kent's daughters, one of whom 
was Constance, officiated as bridesmaids on the occasion ; and 
two of the children of Mrs. Moseley, the sister of Mr. Kent, 
were also present — a circumstance scarcely consistent with the 
suggestion that the marriage was distastefdl to the £Eunily con- 
nexions of Mr. Kent, or that any previous impropriety of con- 
duct on the part of the persons principally concerned, either 
deserved, or was visited by, their disapprobation or discounte- 
nance. The charges of flagrant immoraUty before marriage, 
with which it has been sought to tarnish the character of Miss 
Pratt, have not only entirely failed of proof, but they find no 
support in any circumstance. which has been established, upon 
minute and prolonged inquiry made by magistrates and police 
officers, amongst the people to whom, during the long course of 
her residence with Mr. Kent's &mily, her conduct and character 
must have been open to daily and constant observation. No one 
has been found able to confirm a statement by the suggestion of 
which it has been sought to siqyplya motive for the crime which 
has bereaved her of her son. As a matter of probability — and 
the probable may sometimes light us in the mysterious — ^we ask 
any man of the world to say whether a woman will either 
expect or be likely to pass on to the distincticm of the wife, 
through the transition period of the mistress. From these 
points of view we estimate the probabOitiee which tend to vindi- 
cate the reputation of the second wife of Mr. Kent. 
After this marriage Mr. and Mrs. Kent continued to reside 
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at Ba3^ton Hotise. The fiunily induded the three danghters of 
the late wife — ^Maryazme, aged aboat twenty ; Elizabeth, aged 
eighteen ; and Constance, aged eight. Their youngest brother, 
William SaTille Kent, about seven years old, was also there. 
The eldest son, Edward, was a welcome guest at his &ther's 
house on his occasional returns to England. On one of these 
visits a circumstance occurred which assumes a remarkable 
significance, as bearing upon an imputation which seemed, and 
was designed, to suggest a motive for the murder. 

Edward returned to England to find a stepmother in his other's 
house. He was imprudent enough to express himself, towards 
her in terms of dislike and resentment. Mr. Kent thought it 
right to interfere, and to tell his son that his wife should not 
be treated with indignity or disrespect. Edward took so much 
offence at the remarks of his father, that he left the house and 
the country without seeing his family again, oi making any 
apology for his misconduct, though no long time after he 
expressed his great regret to his father, and a reconciliation was 
effected which was intezrupted only by his death. 

" Le diable boiteux " has peered into the privacies of Baynton 
House, and has whispered of a discreditable and improbable 
liaison affecting the paternity of the murdered child. The dead 
cannot now be heard ; but the true Asmodeus has alighted on 
the roof-top, and redeems Edward's memory from dishonour by 
rescuing from oblivion a circumstance that furnishes a refutation 
of this calumny. 

In June, 1854, ten months after her marriage, the present 
Mrs. Kent, being still at Baynton, met with a shght accident, 
which was followed by her premature delivery of her first and 
stiU-bom child. 

In 1855 Mr. Kent seems to have experienced inconvenience 
from the situation of his residence at Baynton, which was some 
miles from the railway station where he firequently resorted in 
his official journeys. It was at the suggestion of his official 
Inspector and old friend, the late Mr. Howell, one of the members 
of tibe Factory CSommission, that Mr. Kent had been induced, 
during the illness of his first wife, to reside in retirement ; and 
both at Walton and at Baynton House his choice had been de* 
termined, under that gentleman's advice, by the consideration of 
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Mrs. Kent's state of mind. After her death, and on Mr. Kent's 
second marriage, Mr. Howell urged on Mr. Kent that much 
inoonvenience was caused to himself, and expense entailed upon 
the department, hy the distance of Ba3^ton House from the lines 
of nulway and from the eeate of manufecture; that tiiere no 
longer existed any reason for his further social seclusion ; and that 
it -was most desirable for his grown-np daughters that they 
should be introduced into society of their own rank, and that 1^ 
should himself take that placo amongst hifl friends and acquaint- 
ance from which he had been shut out by that feeling which 
would neither aUow him to occupy it alone, nor to expose his 
fiumly to the distress associated with the melancholy condition 
of their mother. A demesne of such extent and character must 
also have been an expensive residence. Its accommodations are, 
in fact, adequate to the wants and pretensions of a country gentle- 
man of considerable and independent fortune. At all events, Mr. 
Kent determined on leaving Baynton House ; and having at last 
succeeded in disposing of his occupation of the place to Mr. 
Cochrane, a nephew of the late Lord Dundonald, he went with 
his family to reside at Boad Hill, near Trowbridge, the scene of 
the lamentable catastrophe which gives occasion to this narrative. 

The necessity for these remarks arises out of the insinuation 
that, during the life of his first wife, Mr. Kent wished to live in 
a retirement which would screen him from pubUc censure as to 
his cruel indifference to her, and his misconduct in reference to 
the governess. A simple statement of the truth is often more 
weighty than a violent declamation to repel a slander ; and we 
submit Mr. Kent's conduct as a husband and fiskther to the im- 
partial criticism of the world. 

In June of the same year Mrs. Kent gave birth to a little 
girl, Mary Amelia Saville Kent ; and in August, 1856, Francis 
Saville Kent, whose &te is so shocking and notorious, came into 
the world. 

In July, 1856, just before the birth of the murdered boy, the 
two youngest children of the first wife, Constance and William, 
absconded from their home. Constance was then about thirteen, 
William about eleven years old. It ought not to be difficult to 
account for such an extraordinary proceeding on the paxt of two 
young and tender children. One would naturally suppose that 
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the servants in such a honBehold must have been fiimiliarly 
oognisant of the cause of their dissatisfaction^ of the occasion 
of their fear, or of the object of their resentment. It was to be 
expected certainly that, by the neighbours and visiting and inti- 
mate acquaintance of the &mily, something more than mere 
conjecture conld be adyanced to aoconnt for so nnnsiud an oocnr- 
renoe ; and that the parents wonld, in the course of the recent 
inqniries, haye been fonnd as able, as they shonld have been 
desirous, to furnish some explanation more probable, more suf- 
ficient, more satisfiEictory, than simple love of adyentnre on the 
part of those children, for conduct which must have filled them 
with pain and with dismay. Nor, while it remains unexplained, 
can any &ir or reasonable complaint be made of that criticism 
which, on the part of the public and the autiiorities, has sup- 
posed some defect in their education, and moral discipline, and 
domestic treatment. No evidence has appeared to impugn 
either ; but a painful doubt rests upon the public mind in refer- 
ence to all. What motive of real or &ncied wrong, of appre- 
hended punishment, or sufibring, or injustice, was operating upon 
their minds when they went forth as wanderers and in disguise 
from their &ther's house ? 

It has been observed that from a very early age Constance 
was placed under the direction and influence of the present Mrs. 
Kent, her own mother being then unable to superintend the 
management of her children ; and also that the preservation of 
her life was due to the undeviating care and tenderness and to 
the personal devotion of Miss Pratt. Constance's education 
seems to have been chiefly conducted by her mother-in-law, even 
after her marriage, and during their continued residence at 
Baynton House. The conduct and behaviour of the child is 
oomplained of as having been at this period occasionally very 
troublesome and bad, sometimes even insolent. Her ears are 
said to have been boxed ; but her general punishment was simply 
banishment from the parlour to the hall. That she was ever 
treated with cruelty by her mother-in-law is emphatically denied, 
even by her own sisters. Amongst our social evils trouble- 
some cliildren and indiscreet impatient parents are not un- 
common, nor are they incurable ; and these details can assume 
importance in this family only in consequence of the events that 
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iiave Binoe transpired, and wliieh faaye originated the presmnp- 
tion, perhaps neither correct nor -warrantable, of the child's irri- 
tation and dislike of a relation which had been imposed npon it, 
and against which other resistance was impossible. 

In this escapade, which was planned and executed by Con- 
stance, her yonng brother William seems to haye been a passiye 
and compliant agent in his sister's hands. Dnring the holidays, 
in Jmie, 1856, they had been at home from school together. Their 
holidays had already expired ; but they had be^i kept at home for 
a few days longer, pending the return of their£Eitherfirom an absence 
on business in Deyonshire. There is no eyidence to show that 
any recent or particular fracas had happened in the £Eimily dnring 
Mr. Kent's absence ; bat at all eyents, in the afternoon of the 
day before Mr. Kent's retnm, Constance and William were not 
to be fomid. An alarm was at once raised. Search was made, 
but without success. It seems that, for some weeks before, 
Constance had complained of weak ankles; that her legs had 
been carefidly examined by a medical man, under the impression 
that they had been injured or diseased; that she had been 
adyised to wear, and had actually put on, laced stockings to 
remedy the lameness of which she complained ; that she was 
excused from dancing, and, yery much, from walking exercise, 
and had been taken to the Bath flower-show in a wheeled-chair. 
After lunch, on the day she left home, she went down into the 
doeet in the shrubbery, put on some old clothes of her brother 
William's which she had siecreted and mended, and cut off her 
hair, which she flung, with her own clothes, into the yault of the 
closet. She then started, with her brother, on a walk of ten 
miles to Bath, where they arriyed in the eyening. They went 
to the Greyhound Hotel, where they asked for beds. Their 
appearance excited the suspicion of the landlady, and they were 
questioned by her. Constance was yery self-possessed, and 
eyen insolent, in her manner and language. William soon broke 
down, and burst into tears. He was placed in bed at the inn ; 
and as nothing could be done with Constance, the police were 
called in, and she was giyen into custody for the night. She 
aUowed herself to be separated from her brother, and was taken 
to the central police-station, where she spent the night in the 
common detention-room, TOaint^tining the most resolute bearing, 
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and a determined silenee as to her history. Early in the 
morning their father's servanir-man difloovered them and took 
them home. Upon Mr. Kent's return the same day, William 
at once expressed the greatest sorrow and contrition, and sobhed 
bitterly. Constance for many days oontinned in solitade, and 
gave no evidence of regret or shame at her conduct* At last 
she said she " wished to be independent ;" and her object appears 
to have been to reach Bristol, and to leave Englajid with her 
brother. 

The general accuracy of these statements may be depended 
upon. They furnish the basis of the various rumours, real and 
conjectural, which have prevailed respecting this remarkable 
case ; and illustrate abundantly the danger and extravagance of 
that public clamour which has complicated every successive 
inquiry, and silenced the utterance of reason, of science, and of 
law; rumours so unjust and so ruinous to the fiunily of Mr. 
Kent, — ^many of them so wholly and maliciously £EJse, — ^that they 
can be neither justified nor excused even by that profound, in- 
stinctive, and laudable desire which still panto to pounce on and 
to punish the undetected murderer. 
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CHAPTEB II. 



THS OBIUE. 

" The night had waned, but darimess and dinnay 
Rose with the dawn, and blotted oat the day ; 
While hurrying feet and wailings to and fro 
Spread the wild panic of impending woe." 



The investigation of trath — The qnalificationB required for it — Principlea 
of analysis and criticism — The fiunily relation — Oiiaracter and habits of 
Mr. Kent — His residence at Boad — His tradnoers — Description of Boad 
Hill House — The afternoon and evening before the mnrder — The morn- 
ing of the mnrder — The loss of the child discovered — The conduct of 
the nursemaid — The drawing-room window — Question of the path by 
which the child was removed -^ The blanket difficulty — Discoveiy of the 
mnrder — Picture of the tragedy. 

RiTHEBTO our path Iias been along the safe and oompaiatiYely 
easy road of historical detail. Many of the statements made 
have not only been notorions, bnt haye become also subjects of 
legal record ; others have come to light in the oonrse of perscmal 
inquiry. Of the mbbish with which this case has been strewn 
and obscnred, of the yague mmours and impertinent gossip 
which have administered to the prurient curiosity of the mob, 
no notice has been taken. No attempt shall be made to exhumd 
them from their decay. 

And in the comments that have been advanced another design 
has been contemplated than the mere avoidance of error. That 
design has been the apprehension of the truth. Bare facts hay^ 
no interest if they haye reoeiyed no application. The admeasure-^ 
ment of latitude and longitude is a poor geography indeed, until 
it teadies the climate, social polity, and physical capabilities 
which distinguish that small point upon the map on which thd 
finger of the pupil has been laid. The yalue and the charm 
of those wond^fol ycdumes that embellish and enrich our 
libraries consist, not in the treasures there entombed, in th^ 
traditions there preserved, in the dim and dusty relics of the 
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past that lie encrusted npon eyery pc^^e, but rather in the pro- 
fomd WBearch, in the patient labour, in the careM compariaon 
of that commentary npon the &ct8 which constitutes the true 
philosophy of history, brings lessons of warning, instmction, and 
example down to us, makes the heart of dead dynasties to beat 
again, and breatlies into their dry bones the breath of resm'- 
rection and of life. And so, commensurately to- the importance 
of a hmnbler yet tragic story, the reasonable conjectmres and 
suggestions into which we have digressed have seemed some- 
times to wait for us to seize them where they have lain, upon 
the surface of the &cts ; adopted reluctantly, indeed, by us, still 
more slowly and reluctantly by those who have scarcely yet 
learned to look dispassionately at events of which they have 
been the contemporaries and witnesses. 

And yet, as conjectures, they haye only a restricted applica- 
tion. They admit of possible correction or disproof, and must 
not be suffered to narrow the field of inquiry, nor to anticipate 
or prejudice the efforts of those who are responsible (and in such 
a case who is not responsible ?) for the elucidation of the mystery 
and the detection of the murderer. 

In the exact problems of mathematical science we build up 
tiie yidble and tangible materials placed at our disposal into the 
corollary they will construct, and follow the order of a sequence 
from which no deviation is allowed, and which takes us, step by 
step, to a dear and inevitable condusian. But it is a condition 
of crime that its elements seldom admit of such a demonstration. 
Many links are usually wanting in the chain by the help of 
whidi the murderer is pursued through the folds in whidi he 
is entangled, tiU he is reached at last, bound in the strong coil 
of a logical necessity. The inscrutaUe character of human 
motives, the feJlacy of human judgment, the defects of human 
testimony, and the imperfection of those technical rules by which 
evidence is frustrated, avoided, or refused, — ^these, and many 
other difficulties, encumber, but do not deter, the pursuit of 
crime; nor do they present insuperable obstades to its dis- 
covery, 

ThQ detective instinct, brightened by genius, searched fear- 
lessly the depths of space, and marked unerringly the place of 
that missing planet which no eye had seen, and whose only 
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register was fomid in the calculatioDS of astronomy. That dis- 
covery was due to no happy inspiration. It yraa neither gnessed 
at nor donbtfdlly pronotmced. It was the creation of genins, 
the property of reason, the result of labonr applied to the inter- 
pretation of scientific truth. In the same degree, and with the 
same results, the secrets of the hiunan heart may be searched, 
and wiU be rendered np to him who will scrutinise with equal 
patience, and wiU read with equal care, the physiognomy which 
that'heart has printed on the human &oe. 

The history of human conduct is written with an imperfection 
due to different and opposite causes. We read the story of a 
people, of their traditions, struggles, doings, and decay, of the 
eyents and calamities that have be£EJlen them, and of the yictories 
that they have won. In all this we see nothing of each one of 
those various and many units which have been so curiously con-' 
structed into a social problem. Each individuality is merged 
in that other unity which constitutes the grand, historical result. 
The pleased eye ranges over the surfeuse of a beautiful and 
perfect building; it lingers there, without penetrating to the 
texture of each separate stone, or tracing that thin line which 
cements and binds it into its relations with the rest. The 
general result has been attained ; but beneath that very gene- 
rality there lies buried many an important, living, pregnant 
truth. 

By some volume of biography, an the contrary, the human 
judgment is apt to be betrayed into another error, which, though 
different indeed in kind, is equally pernicious, and has its source 
in a narrow particularity. One or two pages may be devoted 
to the genealogy and parentage of the man whom we are to be 
taught to esteem, to imitate, to marvel at. One or two more 
may be given to the in£uicy, childhood, and education of the 
hero of the tale. But soon he groves up into a separate and 
independent agent ; he influences us, as he conquered others, by 
his moral earnestness and intellectual strength. In virtue ot 
those very quahties which entitle him to our notice, he come» 
soon to shine alone upon us as the bright particular star of our 
regard. As his beams warm us into admiration, or light us 
upon our own still dark, and difScult, and doubtful path, our 
eye is dazzled at the focus where they are concantiated. We 
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tiiiiis loBe the quick peroeption of guiroimding objects ; we evoi 
stmable upon them at our feet, bat are without the power to 
leaye upon them, as we pass, the memorials and warning of our 
own discomfiture. 

Clear and correct principles of criticism, then, in respect to 
human conduct, are not to be found, either in the difiusiyeness 
of general history, or within the narrow^ partial limits of parti- 
cular biography. The motives which lie sleeping in the human 
heart are ready to awaken at the lightest touch; upon its 
dormant passions a spark will some day &31 and cause thrai to 
bum there and blaze out ; to every one of a ^ousand fugitive 
influences they will respond at once. These operate upon the 
physical and moral bjBing; th^ develop and establish cha- 
radier ; they direct, and will, if uncontrolled, determine human 
action. Nor in all this is there one element of accident or of 
caprice. The rales which govern these phenomena are unerring 
and exact; and the principles upon which those rules are 
founded, and out of which they may be educed by the pains- 
taldng and laborious observer, are botii intelligible and precise. 

By the family relation these influences are engendered. In 
the £unily career this character is formed. Upon the tasojlj 
circle its action is expended. There, in the home of parents and 
children, examples will be found, and comparisons may be insti- 
tuted, which escape the grasp and are overlooked by the gene- 
Bditiea of history. There, principke may be appUed and rules 
be Rested which Ml beyond the function and the limits of 
biography. Of neither can we ask an explanation, in neither 
shall we find a record, of those recondite and mysterious opera- 
tions which constitute the true economy of human life. 

Gome then to natural science for an analogy that may explain, 
for an illustration that may enforce this argument. Every star 
we look on in the dear night has been flung out along its cen- 
trifdgal path into a distance where all is vague, difiuse, and 
dim. Its history is written and comes down to us on the tradi- 
tion of that first bright ray that travels to us horn it through 
the lapse of time and the immaisity of space. It hangs there, 
spangling, with ten thousand more, the illimitable vault of heaven. 
We know that star is there. 

It hangs, suspended, fixed by an opposite, a centripetal power. 
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Watched by aa eye closed to every other object, its place, dimen- 
sions, colour, weight, all axe observed and told. Ti^en tnm, the 
czovrded page of astronoinic history, it now receiyes a memoir 
and a name. 

Tet of the purpose and meaning of this star what have we 
learned fix>m either source? What miderstood from either 
lesson? With its first observers we glance at it where it lies 
in its £Bur off distance, one amongst many thousands sparkling at 
its side. Itself still isolated, it has for ns ^^no speech nor 
language " beyond the silent sign of that one ray that has 
straggled to tiiis earth, to say that it is there. Or if, along a 
telescopic path, we call it up from the vast profundity of distance 
and of time — a separate, single star — ^to look into its nearer &oe, 
^' its voice is not heard " to tell the celestial story, or to sing thd 
harmony of its companion and attendant spheres. 

But, soon again, a vigilant untiring eye rests on it where it 
lies, amidst its kindred group. From day to day, from hour to 
hour, that fraternity of suns and satellites is watched ; not its 
own features only, but those of aU the rest of that bright band, 
are constantly and doeely scanned. Every motion is noted, 
every dimension measured, every irregularity investigated, every 
orbitnal disorder is announced and inquired into ; both its ovm 
and thdrs ; till, at last, not only is its past history revealed, but 
its present character and future career are confidently predicated 
too. Its own lightest oscillations are reflected upon each one of 
all that clustered company. Through each of them its discords 
vibrate now. The mystery of their reciprocal disturbances has 
been solved ; every perplexing perturbation has been counted in 
the.Bum and comparison of their mutual and corrective compen- 
sations. And now, in that brothediood and sisterhood of stars, 
it takes its place, ranged in the order, held in the discipline and 
government of that sidereal fiunily. 

And, in the fiice of such a demonstration, who will doubt that 
nature, true to herself, fiedthfol to her own simple universal laws,, 
expresses in every moral disorder of each human £EUDiily, in every 
perturbation of each human spirit, in each characteristic feature 
of the human &ce, a lesson to us all ; and that maay a mystery 
which cbuds the domestic sky, many a calamity that desolates 
the domestic hearth, may find its solution and will render its 
account to a similar, an honest, and an assiduous inquiry ? 
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We piooded at o&oe to the histoiy of the Kent fiunilyy from 
the period when two of the children, Constance and William, 
absconded from their fiither's honse, nnder drenmstanceB which 
sabsequent events have rendered painfolly notorious from cansea 
yet inyolyed in all the mystery which invested them at the time 
of their occorrenoe in Jmie, 1856. During the subsequent four 
years both these children were placed at school ; Constance con- 
tinuing her education near London, On her removal from thence 
it was thought desirable to send her to Beddngton, a village 
one or two miles from her fitther's house. During thb period 
Mr. and Mrs, Kent and their £unily had accorded to them that 
place and welcome in the society of their own rank to which the 
station of Mr^ Kent so unquestionably entitled them. No aver- 
sion or distrust seems to.have becax occasioned by his social 
conduct. It was known that from some cause or other, whether 
from their own misconduct or from domestic mismanagement, a 
constant and unvarying suiocession of female servants prevailed 
at Boad Hill House; but no tongue of busy rumour, or of 
malice, had at any time substantiated the fact, or, as &r as is 
known, even suggested the supposition, that this domestic incon- 
venience originated in any misbehaviour of Mr. Kent. Whether 
those who have cast this stone upon him are themselves without 
sin is a question, not for their own consciences only, but for the 
judgment of those who have observed the &cility and frequency 
with which the criminal tendencies and habits of the accuser are 
attributed by him to others. He calls in his neighbour to bear 
part of a burden which has loaded him so heavily that he can 
only hope to struggle through the world upon the crutches of a 
common and participated in&my. For such an aspersion, on 
the character of Mr. Kent there is no foundation whatever. 
The testimony of Mr. Hughes, the Chief Constable of Bath, is 
an ample refutation of the charge;* and the readiness with which 
that testimony is given reflects honour on him as a public officer, 
and is in contrast to the taciturnity of others. 

In the six months previous to tiie murder Mr. Kent had the 
strongest incentive to the avoidance of social wrong-doing and 
to the maintenance of that untarnished and exemplary morality 
which had never hitherto been suspected or arraigned ; for he 

* 8ee Ifr. Hughes's letter in the Appendix. 
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vnM eniployed in aecturing and actually obtained ibat i^eoom- 
mendation to the Goyemment to which reference is made else- 
where^ and which bore the signatores of two hundred gentlemen 
of the first rank in his neighbonrhood^ certifying their convictiou 
of his eligibility to be made a member of the Factory Commis- 
sion, a sitnation inyolving in its duti^ the care and gnaidianship 
of young women and children. The opportunities afibrded to a 
public servant of abusing, under such circumstances, the confi- 
dence reposed in him are so undoubted and apparent that, for. 
the credit of the men whose names are appended to that recom- 
mendation, we yenture to a£5rm their individual aud unanimous 
ignorance of such a suspicion. Nor, in the midst of his calamiiy 
and disrepute, has one of the many servants whom he has di^ 
charged come forward, either of herself or by her firiends, to 
accuse her master or to give colour to the slanderous imputations 
charged upon him. 

Whether at this time Mr. Kent was living at Bead Hill House 
in a style and at an 6:q>eQse unvTananted by his income and 
unsuitable to his large and increasing £aanily, is a matter which 
it is quite irrelevant and impertinent to discoss. His tradesmen 
were willing to supply his orders and were fully paid. The 
murder of his son is not a circumstance which justifies or requires 
any further comtment, unless indeed there had been ground for 
ihe belief or the suspicion that a criminal motive had arisen out 
of the consequences of extraordinary expenditure ; or that such 
general recklessness of character and immorality of life had been 
proved, or could be fidrly presumed, as would dispose a man to 
indulge at any cost, at any risk, and with total disregard to 
cons^uences, to good £Eune, and to the interests of his adult 
daughters, every passion, appetite, and lust which disgraces 
and corrupts society. The establishment of Mr. Kent has been 
spoken of as if it were the scene of perpetual saturnalia, where 
bacchanal orgies were continually celebrated. He has been 
represented as living in a constant state of financial difficulty 
and extremiiy, with the hand of the sherifiTs officer ever on his 
throat. His unscrupulous traducers have at least this merit — 
that they are ''good haters;" and th^ have filled up their 
picture of this domestic interior with representations of vice, not 
sketched after the realities of Hogarth, but conceived rather by 
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that yigoious malice lavished on the frescoed figure of his friar- 
foe, whom Michael Angelo consignB, in his ' Last Judgment,' 
into the hands of a deyil seen diaggmg him down into — ^the 
Inferno. 

The Tillage of Bead is situated on the north-east^n border 
of the comity of Somerset. Olose to the yiUage, but in the 
adjoining connty of Wilts, stands Bead Hill House, which was 
till recently occupied, and had been much enlarged, by a wealthy 
clothier. Its front aspect looks down upon the village. It is a 
little retired from the road, within its own grounds. It consists, 
on the ground-floor, of a large central hall, from which, as you 
enter, there opens, on one side, a library, with a drawing-room 
behind it; on the other side, a spacious dining-room, which 
has been carried out beyond the general area of the house and is 
flat-roofed, haying no bedrooms over it. At the back of the 
hall is the staircase, and a door, leading to the kitchen and 
offices, which shuts off the servants from the rooms occupied by 
the £Eimily. Upon the flrst floor a central vestibule leads into 
the bedrooms, and on the second floor the same arrangement 
prevails. Again descending to the ground-floor, we pass tibrough 
the door at the back c£ the hall, whence a long passage passes 
down behind and paralldi to the dining-room, leads to the 
kitchen and servants' offices, and terminates in a back door 
which opens into a court occupied by the stable and out- 
bmldingB. Outside, the whole front of the house looks upon a 
lawn, at one extremity — or, rather, in one comer — of which a 
yew shrubbery conceals the closet in which the child was found, 
and in which he was, in all probability, murdered. This closet 
can be reached either from the front or back door. 

On the evening of the 29th of June, 1860, the family con-- 
sisted of Mr. and Mrs. Kent, his three daughters and one son 
by his first wife, and his three infemt children by the present 
Mrs. Kent, who was immediately expecting her confinement 
again. The female servants included tibe nurse, housemaid, and 
cook : these all slept in the house. There were also employed 
a man who acted as coachman and gardener, and had been some 
years in the family ; and a boy, whose duty was to clean the 
knives and shoes and assist in the garden. This boy was under 
notice to leave on the f oUovnng day, but no circumstance had 
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oeconei to make hiB ttiwnwHal aa omuedoa of angry or Tin- 
dictire feeling. No male servant slept in the house. 

From the oarriage-entranoe to the lawn in front a lane passed 
down, outside its bonndary, to the staUes. In this lane were 
several houses, inhabited hj poor fieamlieSy who, it wiU appear, 
were not on good terms witii Mr. Kent. A large dog was kept 
chained by day, and was loose at ni^t, in a stable-yard, enclosed 
by a high wall, throngh which gates opened upon ihe lawn in 
front. The closet in the shrubbery waa dose to these gates. 
That closet was not frequented by any of thei fiGumly , and rarely, 
if eyer, by the servants. 

The library was used almost exclusively by Mr. Kent him- 
self as an official room, and here, during the afternoon in 
question, he had spent several hours with the little boy who waa 
murdered ihat night. 

We are to look into that room. The fisvther sits there with 
his fiivourite son, surrounded with the gravities of his official 
life, solacing himself with the gambols and caresses of his child. 
It is a day of deaning-up, of dearing-out, of domestic oonfosion, 
and even the child's nurse is employed in the md^, and haa 
relinquished to the &ther the care and custody of the UtUe boy. 

We look again into that room, strewn with papers as it is. 
Qn the table lies the draft of a fiftctory report, on which the 
young scribe has scratched a pothook and a Uot. In answer to 
the " naughty boy " greeting he has just received, he dimbe, or 
tries to dimb, hia &ther's knee. It is lowered to receive him. 
He has got there, &irly mounted, on his legs, within his father's 
dasp ; for the parent's arms are round his boy. 

And now a romp begins : one of those scenes which, in the 
boy's recollection, take their place ever side by side with the 
prayers he remembers at his mother's knee. Scenes which be- 
come ihe food of memory, which save the man fix>m harm or 
rescue him from destruction. Elaborate essences of early boy- 
hood, stored away on shdves, where they remain like wine — 
new wine — ^to brighten and encrust, till life's maturity shall 
need to bring them out, bom their cobwebs and their ds^kness, 
to cheer and animate the crushed or weary i^irit. 

At his usual early hour of bedtime the nurse returned to put 
this boy to bed, and he was laid in his cot, in the same room. 
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mth his little sister, (the mght-ntursery,) the arrangements of 
which we shall presently describe. 

From this time (about eight o'clock p.m.) till eleven o'clock 
nothing nnnsnal occnited in the i^ldse. The servants were 
smnmoned at the usual hour to evening prayers, and one by one 
the family retired. At eleven o'clock, or thereabouts, we find 
Mrs. Kent creeping to the side of her sleq>ing boy in the night^ 
nursery, where she found the nurse. Both the children were 
quietly asleep. The nursery-door was then dosed, and the 
^urse, thoroughly wearied with her long day's work, undressed 
herself and fell asleep. 

The bedrooms on the first floor were occupied as follows : — 
The bedroom of Mr, and Mrs. Kent was over the library, and 
had a dressing-room attached. This dressing-room had two 
doors : one led into Mrs. Kent's bedroom, the other led directly 
into the landing-place, close to the door of the night-nursery, 
and was never used, being fastened up by a heavy piece of 
fomiture placed against it on the inside. Their eldest fititle girl, 
Amelia, slept in a crib in her parents' room. Over the hall was 
the night-nursery, divided into two compartments, in the first 
ci which the two other children — ^the murdered boy and his 
youngest sister — slept with their nurse. Its window looked 
upon the lawn in firont. Through a door there was ingress to 
the second compartment beyond, used as a bath and dressing- 
room. Its window looked out at the side over the roof of the 
dining-room; any person might ascend to the window along 
that roof. The wall was ivy-covered, and a dog was loose in 
the court. No disturbance of the leaves, or other circumstance,' 
indicated to the strictest scrutiny on the following day that any 
one had scaled that wall in ascent or descent. A spare bedroom 
and two lumber-rooms occupied the remainder of this floor. 
Close to the night-nursery, at the angle furthest from the door 
of Mrs. Kent's bedroom, a short passage led round to the back 
staircase, past the water-closet, and down into the kitchen. To the 
use of this staircase the servants were restricted and habituated. 
At the bottom of this back staircase was a door which fell together 
of its own accord, and shut off all communication with the house. 

Upon the second floor, the bedroom over Mrs. Kent's was 
occupied by the two eldest daughters. On the opposite side the 
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housemaid and the cook slept together. Between these, over 
the dressing-room of Mr. Kent, was the smaller bedroom of 
Miss Constance Kent. The dormitory of her brother William 
and two imoocapied rooms completed this floor. 

It was the custom of Mr. Kent (a wise custom in a retired 
comitry house) to go over the premises after his household were 
gone npstairs. This he did with a dark-lautem in his hand ; 
and on this night he made his nsual romid, observing that every 
door opening into the hall was secured on the hall side before he 
went npstairs, so that no person could get into the hall through 
either of the parlours or through the kitchen passage. He 
also ascertained that a door which led from the hall down into the 
cellar was secured. All passage into the hall was therefore sealed. 

It seems that some days previously the lantern which Mr. 
Kent carried in these rounds had been broken, was sent into the 
village to be mended, and had been repeatedly and somewhat 
urgently sent for on this day. This circumstance has been tor- 
tured into importance by those who have parodied the Macbeth 
tragedy, and by whose ingenuity the murderous weapon also 
has been jdaced within the &ther's '^ clutch." 

The house was now still. Mr. Kent retired to his room, and, 
upon the averment of his wife, who was constitutionally restless 
and vigilant, he never left it again till he was disturbed on the 
following morning by the nurse knocking at the door. 

Not a sound was heard in the nursery. The mother, yearning 
over her only son, has been seen gazing on him as he slept, — 
a. perfect statuette of God's own sculpture. Anxiously and 
lovingly she had hung upon his-softest breath, had seen his tace 
radiant with happy dreams, and had passed out from him — 
for ever I 

And now a Bembrandt-shadow steals upon his brightness^ 
and night's curtain drops. 

** Thou aleepeet, but when wilt thou wake ? there lies 
The shadow of death on thy soft sealed eyes : 
Mournful, though sweet, is thy rest to see ; 
When will the hour of thy rising be ? 
Love, with soft Idsses, unfelt, hath pressed 
Thy meek dropped eyelids and quiet breast ; 
And the glad mom, calling out bird and bee, 
Shall ooloar all blossoms, fair child, — but thee." 
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It is five o'clock on the morning of the 30th of June. 8ix 
honiB ago these two diildren and their nnrse had been left ; and 
now the sun is up, looking into the window, shining npon their 
little beds. Qnefor the little girl was drawn np dose to that 
of her nurse, so that an ontstretched arm might reach her if she 
was disturbed. Her brother's cot was in a distant comer of 
Hxe room. At this early hour the nnrse waked, and looked into 
the cot at her side, where the little girl still slept tranqnilly. 
She then raised herself shghtly on the bed to look after the boy. 
His cot was empty. The boy was gone. She lay down again 
and went to sleep till half-past six o'clock. This is the stete- 
ment of Elisabeth Gh)ngL 

Abont half-past six o'clock she waked a second time, — ^looked 
a second time into the cot in the comer. It was still empty. 
She got np, went across the room, and examined it. Certainly 
the child was gone. The bed-clothes were turned neatly back ; 
there was no mark of struggle or disturbance ; nothing in the 
room was disordered or displaced. On the pillow was the mark 
where his infeuit head had rested ; on the bed the very form of 
his body was impressed and plainly visible. At once she went 
out from the nursery to the bedroom of her mistress. Th^d 
she knocked — waited — listened — and knocked again; and, 
having fedled to waken either of the parents, not choosing to 
arouse any other person in tiie house, she went back to the 
nursery. This is tiie statement of Elizabeth Gbugh. 

She next deliberately dressed herself — even deliberately said 
her prayers,— -and then, going across the landing-place, knocked 
again at Mrs. Kent's door, and addressed her with the inquiry, 
*^ Please, ma'am, have you got Master SaviUe ? for he is not in 
his cot ;" or words to iliat ^ect. ** No ; we have not got him 
here ; wh^e is he ? " was the answer of Mrs. Kent, spoken with 
an accent of wonder and alarm. This is the statement of 
Elizabeth Gough. 

These statements have derived no support, nor have they 
received any contradiction, from any other independent human 
testimony. No eye, in all probability, had rested on those 
secrets to which the nurse's had been closed. Their value, 
therefore, must be tried by their own intrinsic credibility, and 
by the light of such collateral and circumstantial evidence as 
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can be found either to ooiroborote or to diaeredit them. Their 
tmth or their xmtnzth may be argaed upon the qneBtion either 
of her guilt or innocence. Upon the soppoeition that the nnree 
was guilty of the mtnder, or of participation in it, or of conceal- 
ment of the &ct that ahe had witnessed the removal of the child 
from the nnrsery by some other person^ with either her willing 
or compelled assent, her statements seem nnnecessarily and OTon 
dangerously elaborate in detail. She had been hardly worked 
on the previons day, was very tired at night, and might be sup- 
posed to have slept heavily* Why then shonld she encmnber 
her defiance with the admission that she waked at five o'clock, 
missed the child, and omitted to alarm the honsehold? If 
gnilty, why shonld she be at the pains thus to concentrate atten- 
tion npon herself, and to ronse suspicion by a confession which 
mnst create premdice against her in the minds of her master 
and ,nistxeaB.S. she ^have ain^ly and crediWy affirmed 
that she had but jnst discovered the abdnction of the child when 
die came the second time, at aboat seven o'clock, to their door ? 
There is ^another featmre in the nnrse's statement eqnally 
important and remarkable. The records of cnminal trials 
abonnd with ample, almost nnanimons, testimony to the readi- 
ness with which gnilty persons direct attention elsewhere and 
inflict donbts npon the oondnot of other persons, in the taltti 
they invent to aoconnt for or to nullify the eflbct of drcam^ 
stances which seem to press heavily xqpon themselves, in order to 
turn aside the gathering cnnent of suspicions, of which, the oon- 
scionsness of gnilt makes them foarfnlly aware. In the stat^ 
ment of Elizabeth Gongh, made at the door of her mistress, is 
there one expression, one insinnation, which deserves snoh an 
impntation? She might have been silent, but she went on to 
speak. She relates cironmstances most unnsnal in their oocor- 
rence; io^probaUe, it may be, if regarded by themselves; 
blameworthy, certainly, as applied to the condnct of a tmsted 
and responsihle guardian of dnldren, one of whom had been 
stolen ttom her charge vnthont her raising an instant alarm. 
In all these dremostanoes die relates her own condemnation fixr 
gross neg^ence, and for nnooncem and misconception of her 
duties. Neither then nor since has her testimony been shaken, 
nor has she ever been betrayed into any inconsistency or cireion^ 
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stantial difficulty in her repetition of this extraordinary bnt 
simple statement. Till these questions are disposed of she is 
entitled not only to the benefit of a doubt as to her complicity in 
this crime, but to the credence of those to -whom she related and 
repeated her singular and mysterious account of "what occurred 
in that nursery on the morning of the murder. 

At a later period of the morning, the nurse, when closely 
questioned, admitted some suspicion of the character of the 
motive to the murder. To her mistress she said, '' Oh ! ma'am, 
it's revenge." And on other occasions similar remarks escaped 
her; but she always expressed this opinion with reluctance, 
and, when placed herself in the most perilous circumstances, she 
obstinately refused to colour her own defence by the accusation 
of another person. Except to her mistress, in the one expiea- 
sion we have quoted, she maintained on the first day an im- 
penetrable sUence as to any suspicion she might enteriain, and 
We such an miiform exprLion of fairness Li ingenuousness 
as convinced those who watched her of her personal innocence 
and of her ignorance of the person of the murderer. 

But look at the nurse's statement again, upon the supposition 
of her innocence of the crime. 

Against the truthfulness of that statement it has been urged 
that no nurse, having a child confided to her, and missing it as 
she a£Srms, could fairly or reasonably conclude that the mother 
had removed it while die slept. At least, that, as in this fiunily 
there had been no precedent for such an occurrence, she could 
not, consbtentiy with the presumption of her innocence, have 
lain down again and gone to sleep on finding that the child was 
removed. Now it is certain that Mrs. Kent had repeatedly 
discussed with this nurse her anxiety about her children ; that 
she bad instructed her, '^ anything uncomfortable occurred, to 
come to her immediately." Mrs. Kent goes on to say, " I had 
never, that I remember, taken the child, during tUs nurse's 
time, fiK>m the nursery to my room ; never when she was in bed 
asleep. I may have taken the child from his oot to my bed, 
but J cannot he positive.'' The nurse afibmed that Mrs. Kent 
ha3 said to her, '^ Nurse, do not be frightened if I come in and 
take the child away." Mrs. Kent was on one occasion ques- 
tioned upon the truth of this statement, and, though die denies 
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tusdng these words, she appears to have said something to the 
nurse which justified the inference.* 

Now let any mother and mistress of a fiimily, obserrant of the 
marvellous carelessness and indifference of English servants, and 
of their ready, easy adoption of the laissez-fidre in all its simpli- 
city and breadth, under the recollection and the burden of in- 
stances of similar negligence which her own experience can 
furnish, or with the history of which the writer can readily sup- 
ply her, say that the nurse's story is improbable or absurd. After 
reading the evidence of Mrs. Kent herself, and remembering that 
this servant, a young woman of three-and-twenty, had been sent 
to her bed after a long summer's day of house-cleaning and un- 
usual labour, we verily believe that Mrs. Kent would have par- 
doned her fieiult, if it had not been associated with the murder of 
her son. Such an association may have much influence in 
guiding the feelings and in deciding the judgment of mothers. 
It will have none in determining the value of testimony and the 
course of justice. It can have no weight in the question of the 
innocence and truthfdlness of Elizabeth Gough. 

But suppose the statement is untrue. The guilt of this mur- 
der may still not be hers. For imagine this young woman to have 
missed the child at five o'clock, but not going to sleep again, as 
she says she did. That she was fond of the child is established 
by the testimony of her mistress. Placed alone, suddenly sur- 
prised, in circumstances of perplexity and fear, without any source 
of counsel and support, with no person to sympathise or share in 
her position, she would conjure up every phantom that could dis- 
concert and alarm her. She might remember domestic incidents 
and disagreements, unavoidably disclosed to servants, though 
unseen and ungnessed of by otiiers ; and these occurrences d^e 
might associate with the absence of the child. And so, minute 
after minute, hour after hour, would pass in the process of pro- 
crastination, till the first noise of another servant about the house 
would drive her to the precipice of a disclosure and a lie. 

Or, still supposing her statement is untrue, it may be so in 

* On the 9th of Jtdy Mrs. Kent was examined by the magistrates, and said, 
— " I have always told my nmses not to be suiprised at seeing me in their 
room at any hour of the night. I have been in the nurse's room ; some- 
times she has awoke, sometimes not.' 

E 
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another part of it. She may not really have waked till about 
seven o'clock, and may have impmdently preferred the dilemma 
of acoomiting for the two hours previous by a fedsehood, rather 
than avow that she slept soundly in that room through the 
catastrophe of such a night. 

But really this puzzle, if we choose to make a puzzle of it, is 
capable of being put together into so many diEferent and incon- 
gruous figures, that we prefer to &11 back upon a general prin- 
ciple of human action rather than weary the reader by conjectures 
which make the imagination giddy. That principle can be for- 
cibly and shortly put, and may give the key to this enigma. 

I suddenly enter a room and put my finger on the pulse of my 
friend. That pulse is a jGEdsehood, but I am not misled by it. 
Its beats are 90 in a minute, but he has neither fever nor ex- 
haustion. My presence has disturbed him; presently he recovers 
his tranquillify, and now his heart beats at the sound old rate of 
70. I meet another man in the street ; I tell him an unwelcome 
truth, and he is pale and dumb. Of another I aska hurried and 
unpleasing question ; he hesitates, stammers, and breaks down 
in his reply. Does all the world then wear a mask ? No ! for in 
all these phenomena are found evidences of causes operating upon 
physical conditions to produce inevitable and intelligible bodily 
effects. And, analogously, there are disorders of the mind, — 
disorders rather of the moral being, — ^which derange its fanctions 
and deform and distort its ordinary and normal expressions. The 
erratic vagaries of a mind abandoned to the impulses of perplexity 
and fear have no afiSnity, and must not be confounded, in our es- 
timate of individual character, with those operations of deliberate 
judgment and design which betray themselves in habitual un- 
truthfolness or settled purpose of wickedness, and indicate a 
deep-seated and organic dis^ise of the souL He never conquered 
who has never fought. He never fought who never had a wound. 
On some weak point, in some unguarded moment, upon some 
unfortunate and unforeseen contingency, the calmness and mode- 
ration and sobriety of reason have been surprised into a surren- 
der. The brightest virtue has been dimmed, reputation has fallen, 
and character been wrecked. Truly, " let him, that thinketh he 
standeth, take heed lest he ML.'* We do not extenuate the weak- 
ness that permits the abduction of reason, nor justify the moral 
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treason that dethrones it £Fom its seat ; but we recognise the 
frailty of that human nature which, in every man's personal or 
relative experience, supplies him with examples of occasional 
and flagrant lapses into sin, and affords a possible, a philosophical, 
and charitable explanation of the conduct of Elizabeth Gough. 
In the statement that she makes sbe may be guilty of the indis- 
cretion, and may suffer the penalty, of a Ue. Yet her heart may 
be as true as steel. 

After her conversation with her mistress the nurse is found 
going up to the door* of the two elder daughters to inquire of 
them for the little boy. These young ladies slept together, and 
they replied that they had not seen him. At tins moment Miss 
Constance Kent, who slept by herself in a room adjoining that of 
her sisters, ''went to her door to listen, to hear what it was." 
It seems she came to the door and opened it, for she adds, '' I 
don't know what I was doing at the door ; I was nearly dressed." 
No information could be obtained, however, on the second floor. 
The nurse then met the housemaid, who had been downstairs 
some thne, and addressed her with the same inquiry. The 
housemaid says, *' Nurse asked me if I had seen the litlJe boy, as 
he had been lost from his room. I told her I had found the win- 
dow of the drawing-room a Uttle open." This incident of the 
open drawing-room window did not lessen the alarm and anxiety 
of the family ; and it is a feature in the case which assumed, at 
once, an importance which cannot be overrated in the considera- 
tion of this mysterious crime. By the fiBonily it seems to hav^ 
been assumed that the child had been stolen, and that he had been 
carried away through this window. And, even after the discovery 
of his murder, the path by which he was removed from the house 
was still presumed to have been through the drawing-room. In 
this case he must have been carried past the bed-room of his pa- 
rents, and round the house under their window. This may have 
been so ; and we are bound to regard with some deference the 
strongly expressed opinion, to this effect, of the police, and of 
others who have taken much pains in the investigation of the 
probabilities on this point. But our own opinion remains un- 
shaken — ^that the opening of the drawing-room door, and the 
lifting-up of its window, were a feint and c^r-thought, designed 
to misdirect the search, and to produce an impression that the 

£ 2 
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child had been stolen by some person concealed in the honse 
when Mr. Kent retired to bed. Let It be remembered that on 
that side of the nursery-door furthest from the parents' bed-room 
a passage led round to the back staircase ; that in this staircase 
was a closet where some damp and dirty socks were fonnd after 
the murder under suspicious circumstances ; that at the bottom of 
this staircase was a door, by the closing of which all commu- 
nication with the bedroom apartments could be instantly and 
eflbctually shut off ; that close to this door was the kitchen, where 
the knives were kept, and where, perhaps, far into the night, 
a fire might be smouldering sufficient to consume the bloody 
relics ; that beyond the kitchen a long passage terminated in the 
back door, which led through the stable-yard direct to the closet 
where the child was found. 

Further, let it be presumed that the deed was perpetrated by 
some one who had gone to bed in the house that night ; who left 
a bed-room for the bloody purpose ; was well acquainted with the 
house itself; and had made a mature and skilful calculation of 
the &cilitie8 of one direction of egress, of the difficulties and dan- 
gers of another. These considerations, alone, seem to furnish a 
great preponderance of probabilities for the supposition that the 
opening of the drawing-room window was a mere disguise, and 
that the child was- really carried out to his death by the back 
staircase and back door. The evidence of Mrs. Kent, and of the 
surgeon, when Elizabeth Gough was charged with the murder, 
corroborates the supposition that the child was actually murdered 
before the drawing-room shutters were opened, Mrs. Kent says, 
" Early in the morning — it was bright* daylight — I heard a noise 
as of the drawing-room shutters opening. I did not call my hus- 
band's attention to it, for he was asleep." And Mr. Parsons states, 
'^ I saw the body about nine o'clock, and from its appearance I 
think it must have been dead five or six hours at the least" The 
other medical man (Mr. Stapleton) first saw the body between 
eleven and twelve o'clock on Saturday morning, and he, at once, 
expressed the opinion that the child died soon after midnigM,\ 

* In the sworn deposition of Mrs. Kent the word " bright " is omitted. She 
is simply made to say, **■ It was daylight." 

t The medical opinion as to the period of death is formed in a great 
measure upon the character and degree of cadaveric rigidity. Its degree in 
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Now certainly it was not " bright daylight," nor " daylight," 
much before three o'clock in the morning, for the snn did not 
rise at Bead till two or three minutes before four o'clock. It 
farther appears, from the testimony of a man named Moon, who 
worked at a lime-kiln, that he had arranged to take some fish 
that night in the stream jnst below Mr. Kent's house ; and that, 
on going, about one o'clock in the early morning, to take up his 
net which he had spread out on a field to dry for that purpose, 
he heard a dog barking most furiously; that it was in the direc- 
tion of Mr. Kent's stables ; and that he beUeved it to have been 
Mr. Kent's dog. And the poUceman XTrch states in his deposi- 
tion before the magistrates on ihe 13th of July, that he '' was 
on duty till ten minutes before one o'clock, and that as he 
passed the premises he heard Mr. Kent's dog bark furiously, and 
saw a light in the hall and nursery." It seems unaccount- 
able, too, that a murderer, with three hours of night (from 
eleven p.m. till two a.h.) at disposal for the secret perpetration 
of this deed, should actually wait till the sun was risen to increase 
the chances of detection by hghting up the path from the draw- 
ing-room window round the front of the house to every chance 
passer-by ; when, in the hours of darkness, ihe descent of a back 
staircase and the closing of a door would have rendered even a 
cry inaudible, and would have famished the shortest passage from 
the nursery, through the house, to the closet, by much more than 
half the distance, along a path hermetically sealed from every 
eye. Of course we are supposing the murder was done by an 
inmate of the house, and by some person who knew the dog and 
could silence him by a whisper. Sarah Cox, the housemaid, 
states, at her examination on the 9th of July, before the ma- 
gistrates, ''When Mrs. Kent was informed the child was murdered, 

» 

any caae, and at a given time after deatb, wiU depend npon many modifjring 
oiicmnstances ; such as the mode and suddenness of death, the exposure of the 
body to temperatoie, and the age of the deceased. Such an opinion must 
therefore always be expressed with cantion, and its value wiU depend upon the 
experience of the observer. In this case it is of the greatest moment to 
determine the date of death. The author has therefore taken the opinion of 
one of the first of our Uving physiologists upon a narrative of the case. His 
reply is, " I should coincide with your view as to the cadavisric rigidity." This 
opinion fixes the death of the child at one o'clock in the morning. 
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she Baidy ^ Some one in the house has done it.' I said twice, 
* I haye not done it.' " And Mrs. Kent, in her deposition taken 
on the same day, says, ** It must have been no stranger who did 
it, as it must have been some one who knew the premises. I 
hare no reason to blame nnrse. The only thing I blame her for 
is not telling me the instant she missed the child." 

For these reasons we dissent from the opinion that the child 
was taken from the house through the drawing-room window ; 
and we haye argaed the matter here, because much misconception 
seems to preyail respecting it.* 

A great difficulty has been made about the remoyal of the 
blanket. It has been urged that no one person, after taking up the 
child, could hold it in one arm, remoye the blanket with the 
other, and afterwards replace the bed-clothes tidily. But why 
suggest this difficulty ? What more easy and simple than to 
lift off the quilt, then take up the blanket, put it on one side, 
and replace the quilt; and then take up the duld, put the 
blanket round it, and carry both out of the room ? Surely one 
person could do this ; and a woman would do it in this way. 

The whole fEtmily was now aroused. The premises were 
searched; neighbours were called in. Mr. Kent ordered out 
his carriage, and started for Trowbridge to giye notice of his loss 
to the county police. 

We shall not relate the yarious discrepancies which haye been 
extorted from, or that haye been forced upon, the words that fell 
from him in his distraction ; nor shall we attempt to reconcile 
them. Soon after he was gone the body of the child was dis- 
coyered, barbarously murdered, by two men who entered the 
closet, saw a pool of blood upon the floor, and drew up the corpse 
from the place into which it had been thrust. 

Upon the discoyery of the murder, the clergyman of the 
parish, Mr. Kent's nearest neighbour, at once followed him 

* At a Yezy early period of his inqairies the detective officer, Mr. Inspector 
Whicher, formed the decided opinion that the child was taken out of the 
house hy the back staircase and back door, and that the diawing-room window 
was c^ned to misdirect the search. This opinion he still retains. For this 
and other facts related in this volnme, and for the courteous readiness witli 
which they have been supplied, the author is glad of this opportunity of tliank- 
ing Mr. Henry Clark, the professional adviser of the Trowbridge magistrates. 
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towards Trowbridge, met him on his retnni bom thence, and 
annomu^ to him what had happened. Has that gentleman 
been asked, has he ever volnntarily avowed, his impressicm of 
the demeanour of Mr. Kent ? Did he look like a guilty man ? 
Or did he behaye himself only like a bereaved £ftther when that 
terrible announcement was made ? We cannot tell ; for the dry 
technioalities of law have not photographed the erpreBmxm of the 
&ther's countenance, nor supplied us with a testimony which, 
emphasized by the character and authority of a Christian cler- 
gyman, would throw light upon those more comprehensive mate* 
rials which are the foundation of public opinion and of English 
justice, though they are beyond the grasp and exceed the limits 
of legal inquiry. 

Where so much is left open to conjecture, while the mystery 
still remains unsolved, we venture to sketch tiie picture into 
which these materials will most naturally hll ; a picture which 
violates no truth, suggests no improbability, indulges in no £Eaicy> 
and interprets all the &cts — a picture which bears the impress 
of reality. 

The perpetrator of this deed being still unknown, we cannot 
represent the murderer otherwise than as an '' impersonal figure." 
It may be that soon after midnight this figure, whose apparition 
will henceforth be associated with the spot until the memory of 
the crime shaU have feded smj, emerged bom Ob apartment 
or place of concealment, to execute the fell purpose of destruc- 
tion on which it was resolved. With cautious and measured 
steps it moves to and fro upon the landing, to assure itself that 
all is still, and that no impediment exists to balk or stay the 
execution of the murderous design. Slowly and stealthily it 
wends its way down the staircase to the kitchen, where a biife 
is seized, (hi, through the back door, to the small building 
hidden behind the trees. Here the arrangements are delibe- 
rately made, and the sharp weapon of death is laid down ready 
for use. Betuming the same way, the figure re-enters the 
house, re-ascends the stairs, again lingers on the landing, and 
crouches at each chamber door with eager attention. Hearing 
only the breathings of deep slumber, it opens the nursery door, 
peers in and around, and noiselessly enters the room. The 
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child sleeps in his cot ; the nurse sleeps sonndly too. Without 
fear of discovery, without question of accounting easily for being 
found there if the inmates should awake, the murderer approaches 
the cot, and, burning with a deep and cherished revenge, glares 
upon the victim as he sleeps. The unconscious child, half 
waking, half asleep, is lifted up, and is folded in the blanket, 
which had been first withdrawn. Unobserved the figure steals 
out of the room, and draws the door together. The prey is 
now within the serpent's coil. There is no sound of alarm ; no 
obstacle exists to frustrate the murderous intent. Down the 
staircase, bearing the fsbted innocent, the figure glides. A second 
iv vjw^ time it tiureads its way, in the twilight of a summer's night, past 

I the dog, who barks, and hears a well-known whisper , and shrinks 
back into his kemiel, on towards that secluded comer of the 
garden where the unfrequented closet is concealed under the 
shadow of the yew-trees. Its door is opened, passed, and closed 
again upon the murderer and the victim. The child, still 
wrapped unconscious in the blanket, is laid down. The blanket's 
folds are raised ; the knife gleams forth ; the deed is done. . It 
is a short and terrible drama. 

There is a pause ; the muscles shudder and contract, and the 
limbs are drawn up and stiffen in the agony of death. In an 
instant the knife is thrust into the side, with the same ferocity 
wiih which the cat is seen to pounce again upon, and to mangle, 
its quivering and dying prey. Then all is still. And now the 
body, folded closer in the blanket, is forced through the opening 
in the closet seat, but not into the vault beneath ; for the ob- 
struction of a board prevents its descent out of sight.* 

The murderer retires. Craftily and completely every trace of 
guilt is cleared away, and suspicion only tracks the retiring 

* It is reasonable to presume that the child inras brought to this closot in 
order that its body might be plunged into, and might disappear in, the vault 
beneath. A long time before this crime was committed Mr. Kent had him* 
self directed that this splash-board should be placed there. No other person 
in the family appears to have known that he had done so. That board is 
another " silent witneas " to vindicate Mr. Kent from the foul charge made 
against him. Mr. Kent knew that the body of a child could not descend into 
that vault, for he had himself rendered it impossible ; and this fact has to be 
reconciled with the presumption of his guilty attempt to deposit there the 
dead bodv of hid own child. 
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footsteps. Whether the mysterions figure re-entered the house 
to wait for and to watch the results of the foul deed, or wan- 
dered away elsewhere to indulge the emotions of a glutted re- 
venge for some real or fimded wrong, must for the present 
remain a matter of simple oonjectnre. But if the motions and 
proceedings of the criminal are rightly shadowed forth in the 
preceding paragraphs, they may be sufficient to indicate or to 
suggest ihe motives which prompted to this horrible act. What- 
ever may have been the cause, the passion, or the motive, it is 
a crime which calls aloud to Heaven for retribution, and its 
detection is the solemn duty of society. 

** The foulest act with which men's hands are soiled, 
That telleth, loud, humanity's disgrace, 
Leaves on the earth its evil ; — ^undefiled 
The Fact lifts up to Heaven its holy face ; 
And blotteth not the pages of that book 
Whereon the brooding eye of God doth look." 
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CHAPTEE III. 



THE P08T-M0BTEM EXAIQKATION OF THE BODY. 

** His fint, last suffering, trnforeseen, unfeared, 
Endsy with one struggle, pain and life together." 

" It is of no use to yourself, to jour patient, or to science, to remember that on such 
a day you thought so and so ; but it is of great use to all to remember why you thought 
so." — Dr, Chambers, 



G^eral remarka — The blanket and its appearances — The child's clothes — 
The wound in the throat — The wound in the side — The position of the 
body after death — Its effects — The wotmds upon the left hand — The 
blood upon the floor — The medical opinion given to Mr. Kent— The 
suffocation-theory — Criticism upon it — Eminent authorities on the 
* subject 

The details of a post-mortem examination are not often revealed 
to the public eye. The door nsttally closes npon a sight reserved 
for those "who have a licence to look into the honse of 
life, and to make themselves familiar ^dth its famitnre and 
arrangements. At such examinations subjects of daily careful 
thought become objects of research, things for the eye and hand 
to rest upon without reserve, at times and under circumstances 
which no fieuniliarity can render common or less painful to the 
rightly-constituted mind. To trace the footsteps of disease, to 
note tiie burglarious entrance of the deadly foe, to watch his 
stealthy tread, to follow him from organ to orgau, to look into 
the garden he has desolated, upon the wilderness that he has left, 
to see each barrier that has been raised against his progress, each 
breach that he has battered, and through which he was expelled 
again, but only to return and overleap the wall of life, till in the 
citadel he writes the fearful, &tal history of the last struggle 
and surrender ; to translate into the language of science these 
records of pain and wasting, of weariness and woe, from the 
hieroglyphics graven in etchings in the human flesh, is to pro* 
vide a purpose and a justification for what else were treason 
against the consecration of the human corpse. 
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But if the living tenant of this palace has been driven radely 
ont by an imanthorised and violent intruder, if mnider overtakes 
and cheats disease of its appointed prey in the Inst for hmnan 
life — ^then justice joins with science in the lond demand for 
tmth, and the pnbUc press into the presence of the dead. 

The mnidered child is lying in tiie laundry, wrapped in the 
filthy bloody garments in which he was found. These garments 
cannot be removed or disturbed, even by the police, without the 
warrant of the coroner ; and it has come. It is addressed by 
Mr. Sylvester, Coroner of Wiltshire, to Mr. Parsons, the surgeon 
first at Boad on that morning, and the medical attendant of the 
fiunily, directing him to make the necessary examination, and 
to report thereon at the inquest on Monday. Ample time was 
thus very properly, and, on the part of the coroner, most 
thoughtfully, provided hr a strict and minute survey of all those 
circumstances and things falling within the scope of the medical 
inquiry, as well as for the consideration and resolution of any 
difficulties and doubts that might arise. 

On the arrival of the messenger from the coroner Mr. Parsons 
was conversing with Mr. Kent in the parlour at Bead Hill 
House. At their united and earnest request another surgeon 
who was present (Mr. Stapleton of Trowbridge) consented to 
assist in the examination of the body. The examination was at 
once proceeded with. 

Upon and around the body was the blanket in which the child 
was found, and in which he was supposed to have been murdered. 
Clearly it was proved to have been withdrawn from the closet with 
him. On the outside of this blanket there was but little blood, 
except what appeared to have soaked through from the inside 
(or sur&ce next the body), upon which it was most proAisely 
distributed, especially where it corresponded to the left and 
upper part of the left side of the child. In some places, and, 
for the most part, it was seen in large, irregular, stiffened 
patches, as if it had flowed over the inside of the blanket in an 
uninterropted stream. In a few places it seemed to have &llen 
with the force, in the direction, and with the interruption, of 
arterial jets, as if sprinkled or thrown off from a shaken 
brush. 

By far the greater part of the effiised blood presented the 
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former appearance ; bnt the arterial jet and sprinkled form were 
unmistakable in more than one place. The quantity of blood 
ponred out upon and remaining in the blanket might be fiEiirly 
estimated at eight or ten ounces. There was no appreciable 
difference in the colour of the patches of the blood, nor ' could 
this appearance be expected. Seven or eight hours had elapsed 
since Mr. Parsons's arrival ; fourteen or fifteen hours probably 
since the death of the child. After such an interval all physical 
characteristics of colour would be lost under exposure to the air. 
The two kinds of blood (venous and arterial), when dried, can 
be distinguished by no chemical criterion ; nor can the micro- 
scope detect any appreciable difference in their corpuscles. It 
will presently appear that these considerations are invested with 
the utmost importance, inasmuch as they involve the question of 
the mode and circumstances of the child's death ; the question of 
the suffocatiotir'theory. 

There were upon the blanket no marks of bloody fingers, and 
no hair ; no knife appeared to have been wiped upon it, nor was 
it torn or cut ; further, there was no sign of its having been 
stretched in. any direction, or in any degree, by any one wrapped 
within its folds. 

Upon the removal of the blanket the child was found clothed 
in his nightdress and under-flannel. Both were profasely 
stained with blood, differing not at all fix)m that found upon the 
blanket. A large cut was observed in both garments where they 
covered the left side of the child, a little below, and to the out- 
side of, the left nipple. At this spot little if any blood was found 
effused upon them, nor were they otherwise torn or cut. 

The child's body, stripped of its clothing, presented the 
following appearances : — 

One deep cut severed every structure in the throat — ^vessels, 
and nerves, and all — down to the front of the spine. It had 
been made from left to right, ; for the blood had gushed out 
upon the left side and arm — ^the right arm and side, on the con- 
trary, being almost free from blood. It appeared to have been 
done by one clean sweep, leaving no notch, and presenting no 
irregularity in its outline, either upon the skin or upon any of 
the tissues across which it had been drawn. 

By its extent, and as to its inevitable .and immediate results, 
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this cut amotmted, phyBiologicaUy, to decapitation. It abolished 
at once all feeling, and prostrated all resistance. 

Upon the left side of the body, below and to the outside of 
the nipple, a sharp blade had been passed diagonally over the 
fifth rib. Severing whoUy the cartilage of the sixths partially 
that of the seventh rib, it had been thrust into the chest, behind 
the membranous covering of the heart, which it had grazed 
without entering it. It then penetrated the diaphragm, and 
had grazed the stomach in a similar manner, and without piercing 
ite cavity. In ite passage, or dming ite withdrawal, this blade 
had been violently twisted or wrenched round, as was evident 
from the torn appearance of the muscular fibres, and the scraped, 
irregnlar appearance of the exposed rib, at the posterior angle of 
the cut — an appearance remarkably contrasted with the simple, 
smooth surfi9.ce of the other parts of its edges, and affording a 
reasonable inference that it was inflicted with a murderous intent, 
and under some ferocious impulse. Very little blood had flowed 
from this stab ; none was found adherent to the side ; nor was 
any coagolated upon the corresponding parts of the nightshirts. 
This stab injured no vital organ, nor would it have caused imme- 
diate death. It would have been followed by very little bleed- 
ing, even if the heart's action and the circulation in its vessels 
were still going on at the time of its infliction. Its position 
and appearances afford no ground for the presumption that it 
was done by using the knife to thrust down the body of the 
child into the closet; and for the following reasons: The 
wounded side lay undermost when the body was found ; the 
child was found ther^ wrapped in the blanket, which was not 
cut ; and blood had trickled down into the child's hair over the 
left temple,* showing that he lay there upon his left side, with 
the head downwards, after death. 

WUh the head downwards, after death. — ^The effects of such 
a position, upon a recently dead body, after the kind of death 
denoted by the wounds described, shall be carefully explained. 
They may be safely relied upon to account for the following 
appearances observed at the post-mortem examination. 

Upon the countenance of the child, about the lips, around the 

* Thomaa Bengcr aays in his evidence on the 13th July : * I polled out tho 
child. It was lying on its left side on the splash-board." 
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eyes, upon the looser textures of the &ce, there were marks of 
sofiPosion, a slight discoloration of the skin«c— Uyidity it could 
not properly be called, nor was it called so, or considered so, at 
the post-mortem examination — a doubtful appearance at the 
most, contrasting somewhat with the bloodless paUor, the 
marble whiteness of the skin elsewhere. One murderous cut 
had drained the large yessels in a few short seconds of their 
blood. In the capillaries — ^the smaller vessels — ^much blood still 
remained when the child was thrust, enveloped- in the blanket, 
head foremost, head downwards, into the filthy grave that 
yawned for him. 

From those small vessels the blood in them would, of neces- 
sity, gravitate mechanically towards the head and fiice, and, 
filtering downwards slowly through the mtisdes attaching the 
head to the body, would produce the distention and sufiusion of 
the face, which have been so erroneously referred to as evidences 
of suffocation. 

The child's &ce wore an expression of repose. Its upper Up, 
retracted slightly by the mortal spasm, had stiffened upon the 
upper teeth, unfamised, unhurt, unpressed; the tongue, not 
forcibly protruded, not fixed between the teeth, not bitten by 
them, had &Uen slightly forwards on its separation from ite 
attachments to the throat. The whole aspect of the &oe bore 
witness to the suddenness of death, and bid defiance to the 
supposition of a suffocative struggle. 

Nor on any other part of the body was there found one evi- 
dence of suffocation. No mark, no bruise to indicate resistance. 
No livid patch to show how the battle for life was fought by 
every muscle, and in every limb, as in death by suffocation* 

But upon the hand — i^t left hand, that beautifully chiselled 
hand, hanging lifeless from a body that nught. even in ite 
mutilation, frunish a study and a model for a sculptor — ^there are 
two small cuts — one almost down to the bone ; the other just a 
scratch — ^upon the knuckle of the forefinger. How came they 
there? 

Upon any part of either hand that murderous knife, might 
have fallen before or after death. But upon the forefinger of 
the left hand — strange, most strange they should be there ! 

Suppose that child, laid down upoh the floor, wrapped in the 
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blanket. Its folds aie laised, the knife is introduced, it is laid 
npon the left side of the throat. At its first touch upon the 
sensitive skin, the left — the corresponding hand — ^is raised, and 
comes in contact with the knife. 

It i^ raised again more feebly ; the second cut is but a scratch. 
Instantly the knife is thrust into the left side by a hand still 
within iJie blanket. 

In such a murder, no consideration, no circumstance, no 
incident is to be dismissed unheeded. All must be explained, 
each part made consistent with the whole. These cuts upon the 
left finger proclaim the consciousness of the chHd to the first 
sharp pang which waked him fix>m his happy dreams, to look 
one moment at the treacherous murderer, and then to die. 

Upon the floor of the closet there was a puddle of blood, two 
or three ounces, dark and coagulated when first seen — soon 
trampled oyer by hurried and by anxious feet. It seemed to 
haye soaked through the blanket, and to haye £Edlen there when 
the child's body was raised and thrust head foremost into the 
place where it was left and found. 

It is not necessary to relate — ^it cannot help the ends of 
justice nor the understanding of the cause of death to describe — 
the further steps taken in this examination. In no one organ of 
the body was there found a trace of disease or poison. The 
examination waB completed, and the officers of jnstice resmned 
their custody of the body. 

Upon the return of Mr. Parsons and Mr. Stapleton to Mr. 
Kent they addressed him with the assurance that the child had 
died an instant and comparalivdy painless dearth hy the cut in the 
throat. On the part of both, this opinion was fuUy and. un- 
hesUatingly estpressed. Upon the £Eu;ts recorded, and from the 
reasonable presumptions raised upon these fEuHs, what other con- 
clusion could have been arriyed at? What other conclusion 
would haye been scientific or eyen credible? 

At the inquest, two days after the post-mortem examination, 
an opinion was propounded by Mr. Parsons (yoluntarily pro- 
pounded after his eyidence was finished), that some appearances 
on the mouth, and the absence of the marks of much arterial jet 
in the blanket, led him to suppose that the child might haye 
been partially soflTocated. He was so understood at the inquest. 
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but that statement was not then sworn to, and seems not to have 
been recorded. 

The appearances on the month gave no colour to such a pro- 
position. They are otherwise explained and accounted for. 
Mr. Sylvester, tiie coroner, a surgeon of nearly fifty years' experi- 
ence, and whose official duties give him intimate acquaintance 
with post-mortem appearances, says — 

*' Mt dear Sib, — After viewing the body of the murdered child at 
Boad, I was of opinion that death had not been caused by sufifooation ; 
and I still retain that opinion. 

" Tours sincerely, 

"Geoboe Stlvebteb." 

The same opinion has been famished to the author by some 
of the highest physiological authorities. Mr. Paget, of St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, has perused the case, and says, " If a 
body be hung with its head dovmwards, any time vnthin (at 
least) six hours of death, the lips will become livid by gravitation 
of the blood." Mr. Canton, of the Charing Cross Hospital, says, 
" I believe the lividity of the lips admits of the ready explanation 
you give of it." 

Nor will the absence of arterial jet on the blanket lend any 
support to such an hypothesis. After the first jet that followed 
the knife, the head in all probability feU forwards under the 
weight of the blanket. The subsequent bleeding, therefore, 
though much of it was arterial, would not he sprinkled, be- 
cause the opposite &ces of the wound would be approximated ; 
and the blanket, being in direct and close contact vnth the 
wounded vessels, would be delifged, as it was found to be, by 
a haBmorrhage which admitted of and presented no peculiar 
characters. 

Supposing suffocation to have been partial, the earUest effect 
of such an experiment is vnthin the recollection of every sleeper 
who has been waked up from nightmare, mth a thumping 
heart, when his &ce was covered by the bedclothes. If the 
throat were cut at such a moment, the signs of miich arterial jet 
might reasonably have been expected, and there would surely 
have been some marks of resistance observable in the blanket. 
But these appearances did not exist. 

And suppose the attempt at suffocation carried one step 
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faiiher. Within less than " five or ten minutes of pressure with 
some soft substance" death must have ensued, — an occurrence 
incompatible with the testimony of the medical man who, on the 
27th of July, 1860, declared " the incision in the throat was, as 
fiu: as I can judge, the immediate cause of death." 

Two months afterwards farther reflection required the same 
observer to say, '' I have formed the opinion that the child died by 
suffocation." That opinion is not concurred in by the author, who 
belieyee that the suflbcation-theory is utterly untenable, though 
he is sure it was propounded with perfect honesty and good 
faith, in the full conyiction of its truth. '* Second thoughts " 
may be sometimes best, but " first impressions " may be more 
safely reUed on as a rule. 



NoTB. — ^It ifi a question to consider, whether the wound in the throat 
did not at once produce a vital shock, under which the heart ** stood still " 
for a few moments ; whether, during that time of sudden and profouod 
collapse, while arterial jet was suspended, the child might not have been 
thrust into the closet before the heart pulsated again and flattered itself to 
death ; and whether the absence of the signs of much arterial jet is not 
sufficiently accounted for by supposing that, when the heart b^t again, 
it poured its blood away into the vault. 

The author does not adopt this ressoning; but he does suggest ii as 
deserving of thought and of discussion. In the language of Mr. Savory, 
** In this kind of death — death from shock — the heart is powerfully affected, 
and its action is arrested by a sudden and violent impression,'' " acting at 
once through a nerve-centre and destroying its action.'* At the moment 
of incision there would be one arterial sprinkling, and this was seen upon the 
blanket. The heart then would be instantly " shocked" into a pause, from 
which it would recover to bleed to death in the closet (See p. 187.) 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE SUSPICIONS. 

** Ton would seem to know " — *' you would pluck out the heart of tnj mystery."~- 
Mamiet. 

MaterialB for sospieion — Their first fonn of combmation — A preBomed oou- 
spiracy within the family — Eeasons against it — The arriyal of Mr. 
Kent's friends — Examination of the nurse -^ Her deportment ; contrasted 
with that of Mr. Kent — His isolation from his friends — The cottages 
in the lane — The discharged servant — The Vendetta — The various 
popular slanders and Barmises^-The nursery window*— End of the first 
day*s inqoiiy. 

It is the purpose of the two following chapters to record the 
history of some of the suspicions which hare been associated 
with this remarkable case, to examine the fonndation on which 
each rests, to trace its origin and direction, and to test its yalue. 
To do this with anything hke an absolute order of time or place 
13 impossible* Of each it may be affirmed that it exceeds the 
rest in some extraordinary quality of mystery, cruelty, incre- 
dibility, or baseness. In all of them are found striHng and 
instruQtiye comments on the condition, habits, and feelings of 
society as it exists amongst us. Every one of them has its 
psychological lesson. We stumble at one moment over a Hte- 
rary curiosity which rivaLs the letters of Junius ; at another, 
we get again upon our legs to puzzle over the changes of a 
philosophical kaleidoscope. As the mystery attached to the 
crime has been deepened and prolonged, suspicion has become a 
passion ; and the passionate appetite has been morbidly goaded 
by an earnest desire for the discovery of truth, sometimes by a 
jEeincied sense of duty, or, as has been too often the case, l^ a 
dangerous, unlicensed, and unscrupulous curiosity. 

In spite of their very vagueness and improbability, we find in 
some of these suspicions a certain suggestive value. That value 
we shall attempt to determine. On more than one occasion the 
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hand of jiistice has be^ he&yily laid upon the shonlder of a snp- 
poBdd criminal ; and officers of police, acting under the sanction 
of competent, experienced, and conscientious magistrates, hare 
not hesitated to brand women with a terrible and indelible 
mark, and to stamp them with the ignominy of a charge of 
murder. It may be that in England we blunder upon the truth 
more often than we succeed in educing it by any logical rule or 
technical process. Our detective service provides and pemuts no 
Yidocq to watch for a criminal with patient and untiring invisi- 
bility. English society endures no spy, and therefore an English 
detective is a figment. We pay the pri^ for this privilege in 
the occasional impunity of some great miscreant. 

Of the various conjectures and theories which have perplexed 
the pursuit of the criminal, some have floated easily and harm- 
lessly over the popular mind. Others have taken deep and 
ineradicable hold in Ae popular heart. Perhaps we shall be 
able to show that the most improbable of them are retained with 
cm almost malicious tenacity — ^that the most reasonable of them 
have been too easily dismissed. 

From the moment that the child's abduction was made known 
outside the narrow cirde of the household, the finger of sus- 
picion was pointed to the fiamily itself, and especially to some 
members of it. This suspicion was deepened, and first found 
ezpressiony when it was learnt that the child had been murdered 
as well as stolen from his bed. The place where the body was 
found, the time i^en the deed was committed, and the few inci- 
dents, and accessories, and tzaoes left for consideration, narrowed 
stQl farther the limits of search, and indicated a simplicity of 
means and an intensity of motive which were at once striking 
and unusual. There were observed too a thoughtfalnesB of pre- 
paration, an apprehension of consequences^ and a readiness and 
talent in providing against them, which justified the impression 
that the crime had been long contemplated, and that ite detec- 
tion would involve great difficulties and require much skill. 

For some hours after the discovery of tiie murder no metho- 
dical inquiry was prosecuted. The £unily.were paralysed with 
horror. The blow which had fallen on the &ther stupefied and 
confased him. His children and servants were equally terrified 
and powerless. His nearest neighbours rushed to tiie scene, 

F 2 
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Bympathised in the alann, and oonfaribated to the obaoaiity, 
^tibont famishing one nselul or practical suggestion. The 
police, on their first arriyal, had littie time, and found in their 
experience littie precedent, for the performance of any duty 
beyond the r61e of police routine ; they had not prepared or pur- 
sued any plan of operations. They had occupied and surrounded 
the premises, and commanded every ayenue of ingress or escape. 
They stretched a cordon round the house, and i^ted for orders. 
They had looked at the body of the child, speculated a littie, 
and done less. Impressed with the conviction that the mur- 
derer was within th^ toils, they appear to have exercised a wise 
discretion in confinmg themselyes to vigilance and reserve. 
Whether at this time any suspicion found harbour in the breast 
of any member of the family cannot be known. Circumstances 
had occmred in the house amongst those who lived there, 
domestic troubles had been suffered, domestic scenes had been 
enacted which have since become matters of public notoriety and 
subjects of legal proof, the recollection of which by members of 
the &mily must have been at once revived, and must have 
pointed painfully, and but too probably, to an occasion and 
motive for the murder. If at tiiis early period ominous and 
gloomy forebodings of the truth arose, they were not suffered to 
transpire ; nor did one of the fiimily, fix>m the father to the 
humblest servant, betray by word or look any consciousness or 
suspicion that the murderer was amongst tiiem — ^was one of 
themselves. The police and spectators did not hesitate to form 
and express that opinion. Every member of the household as 
certainly rejected and combated tiie supposition. It is right to 
add, that no suspicion then actnally attached itself to either of 
them. Their statements were consistent, their conduct v^as 
natural, and their very reticence, when questions were not asked, 
well became that great grief which found no other outward show. 
It was that ''mourning garb" which hurt natore puts on so 
soon, and which she wears so long — " that frock or livery that 
aptiy is put on:" — 

** 'Tis not alone tiie inky doak, .... 
Nor cuBtomaiy Boits of solemn black, 
Kor windy sospiration of forced breath, 
No, nor the fruitful river of the eye, 
That can denote it truly.** 
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From the £ftiher downwards there was observed no attempt to 
oonoeal, no want of candoor or trathfcdness, nor of readiness to 
act npon any suggestion that was offered. Especially there was 
no zeltictance to enter upon or to assist in a minute and thorough 
search. From personal impatience or alarm, from ihe expres* 
eion of fear, and from the countenance of conscious guilty all 
were absolutely free. 

Out of these materials thai first suspicion was constructed 
which enters more or less into every other, that a conspiracy 
had been entered into to conceal the criminal and misdirect the 
pursuit — a conspiracy formed beforehand, and which therefore 
made all or many in the house common |SarticipantB in crime ; 
or afterwards forced upon and accepted by all or by some of the 
inmates ; all, in &ct, whether two or more, who knew anything, 
had seen anything, or suspected anything, and who might be 
dangerous or indiscreet. Such a scheme to baffle detection, a 
scheme so clumsy and so feul, is utterly inconsistent with the 
skill displayed in every other part of this great crime ; and is 
rendered more than ever improbable by the consideration that, 
after every renewed investigation, each member of this presumed 
conspiracy has come out of the ordeal unscathed. Can it be 
inferred from criminal records — ^is it within the probabilities of 
human occurrences, or the possibilities of human nature and 
endurance — ^that a conspiracy so suddenly formed, so slenderly 
supported, so slightly coherent, amongst persons having so few 
intOTCsts in common, should have remained impregnable against 
the continual assaults and constant subtle approaches that have 
endangered it since the commission of the crime? If the 
answer is in the negative, that negative is strengthened by the 
oonsideratiQn that the internal and essential weakness of such a 
compact is not its only contradiction. The impressions of the 
earliest observers, the truth which lurks at the bottom of public 
gossip, and the results of ihe various magisterial inquiries, were 
from the first, and still remain, in direct adnowledged opposi- 
tion to the suspicious suggested by the fsonily and servants. 
On the part of the police especially this manifest diversity of 
opinion soon became a direct stimulant, and gave a positive 
direction to their inquiries. That the murder was done by some 
person or persons outside the house, introduced into it or con- 
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cealed within it, was givaa as the opinion of eyery member of 
the fiunily. Between the poUoe and the family eonaeqnently 
an early difference of opinion and feeling existed. Thia differ- 
ence socfn, and ineritably, assumed a personality from which 
the police derived immense advantage. Each member of the 
&mily became a witness on his gnaid and at his peril, doomed 
to bear the bniden of the reserve and nntrothfahiess involved in 
a participation in this prasmned conspiracy — not (miy liable, bat 
actoally, and separately, and repeatedly subjected, to hostile 
criticism and rigid scrotiny by the police, under the perilous 
impulses of fear on the one hand, and of a ruffled temper on the 
other — called upon to encounter trying examinations on the 
weakest points, at the mercy of irresponsible questiimers. A 
battle between combatants so unequally matched could have 
surely had but one of two issues — either ibe miscreant must have 
been surroidered at discretian firom amongst them, or the pre* 
sumption of such a conspiracy, whether of few or many persons, 
meets iiie only fsite it either admits of or deserves — ^to be dragged 
forth to the help and vindication of this outlawed and unhappy 
&mily. 

We shall recur to this suspicion hereafter. It ceased to exist 
in this TBgoe and genial ibm. It died an early and a natond 
death, and was buried, only to be dug up again as a foul and 
sbinderous witness to the complicity of the &ther birngftlf^ ^th 
its nurse, in the destruction of his child, or in the shape of a 
suggestion that he had received the confession of his daughter 
Constance, and provided for her escape. In these more precise 
and definite tonoB it directed upon Mr. Sent himsdf the full 
broadside of popular indignation. 

Five hours had now elapsed since the discovery of the murder 
when two visitors bom the neighbouring town of Trowbridge 
came upon the scene. One of them, Mr. Bodway, had for some 
years acted as the c^Bcial legal adviser of Mr. Kent ; the other, 
Mr. Stapleton, was the certifying surgeon to factories in the 
neighbouring district. To both these gentiemen Mr. Kent was 
professionally knofni, but their social acquaintance with him was 
limited. They went to Boad Hill House on the first news <^ 
the murder, with the simple desire to render assistance and 
sympathy to him and to his fsonily. On their arrival, about 
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eleren o'dooki they fSound the iiunates of the house in charge of 
the police, no other persons being within the premises ezoept 
Mr. Peacock,- the parochial clergyman; the fiunily sorgeon, 
Mr. Parsons, who had been sent for at cm early hour, and had 
remained in attendance ; and some men who were employed 
nnder the direction of the police. Mr« Bodway and Mr. 
Stapleton were admitted into tiie honse without the knowledge 
of the fiamily, and proceeded to a consultation with Mr. Super- 
intendent Foley. 

It was evident at once that the police felt under some 
restraiut as to the full range of the house, and the actiTe and 
unscrupulous discharge of their unpleasant duties of search and 
surveillance ; and it was dear tiiat no steps had been taken by 
any one present to put them at their ease, by formally deUvering 
every place and person into their custody. An interview was 
directly had with Mr. Kent, and he eagerly requested Mr. 
Bodway to express to the Superintendent his wish to surrender 
himself and everything in the house, together with every 
member of his feumly and household, to the control of the police. 
At the same time he entreated his friends to assist the pohce 
and advise with them without delay or reserve. What these 
proceedings were, and with what success they were prosecuted, 
appears in the narrative of the Search. 

At a later period of the day tibe nursemaid was suddenly called 
into the dining^-room, and was dosely and verbally examined in 
the presence of the Superintendent. She was reminded that &e 
child had been left in her custody, and that its removal from 
her charge, under sudi extraordinary circumstances, subjected 
her to suspicion. This she readily admitted, and evidently felt. 
Her answers were simple and consistent throughout. There 
was no hesitation, evasion, or impatience in her manner. Upon 
her retirement it was mentioned that her features wore a look 
of fiettigue, and gave the impression that she had passed a restless 
night. The medical men present were of opinion that the shock 
to her feelings, her sense of isolation and subjection to a charge 
of neglect, her near relation to the deceased, and the effects of 
weeping, would account for this expression of countenance ; and 
the Superintendent especially urged his concurrence in Urn con- 
viction. In answer to tiie question, whether she had " any sus^ 
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pieioii of the motive orpersonof the nuuderer ? " she disclaimed 
any sugpicion whateyer. This iBqtuiy waemade of her at TRxiona 
times and by different persons, bnt alirays with the same resolt. 
She repeatedly repudiated the idea that the deed mm done by 
some member of the fEunily^ or by one of the servants ; bat hex 
testimony on this point was confined to negative statements. 
She never suggested the possibility of its being done by a dis- 
charged servant or by a stranger. She made no effixrt, and 
dropped no hint tending to lead or to direct snspicion elsewhere ; 
and she appeared to have no personal anxiety for herself or for 
any one else in the house. 

The impression left upon every mind at the dose of the nurse- 
maid's examination was, that she was a person of considerable 
intelligence, and perfectly free from all guilt or complicity. ' 

That she had no suspicion herself was by no means equally 
clear. The contrary was believed by more than one person 
present at the time ; and that belief, so far £rom being shaken, 
has been confirmed by many subsequent occurrences. 

A vigilant and careful observation fiuHed to detect any com- 
munication of word or gesture between Mr. Kent and any one 
of the servants after the discoveay of the murder, especially not 
between Mr. Kent and the nursemaid. Whether Mr. or Mrs. 
Kent, or either of their danghters, distrusted her, or entertained 
any sospicion of her integrity, cannot certainly be told. But 
deeds speak more loudly than words. It is remembered now, 
and was thought at the time a significant and remarkable £Etct, 
that the parents of the child who was lefb in the custody of that 
nurse, and was left there only to be vnthdrawn and murdered, 
had consigned to her care, on that very next day, and before his 
body was cold, another child, his sister, and their little daughter. 
Did the mother distmst her? Was the mother's confidence 
shaken ? Had she thought of the nurse as the possible mur- 
derer of her boy when she sent her vntib that little giil into the 
garden? Did the elder sisters suspect h^, and endure such 
a profimation? We submit this fact as the bestevidence of their 
conviction of her innocence — ^the conviction of those who knew 
her best, and might have had most reason to suspect her. 

Mr. Kent himself remained constantiy accessible throughout 
the day; passing freely from room to room and frequentiy 
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oonTCfBing with the geniiemeii there. In those coDSidtations 
he from the first and inTariably urged the opimQn that the 
murder was oommitted by some stranger or disdiarged servanty 
firom a yindictiire motiye. He expressed the greatest confidence 
in his servants. Very early in the afternoon he begged that a 
detective might be sent for firom London ; a course which wonld 
have been adopted bnt for the representation of Superintendent 
Foley, who said it was mmeoessary and might be productive of 
difficulty and disappointment. To that representaticm Mr. Kent 
reluetantly gave way. Again he urged his conviction that some 
one had got access to the house from without. It was felt, and 
was remarked, that he shrank, instantly and sensitively, from 
every suggestion that the murderer slept in his house, and wsb 
still there. He uniformly carried the discussion, and desired to 
direct the search, heyond his household and premises; and 
appeared to think the time and energy wasted which were 
diverted to other dumnels. 

In this respect Mr. Kent, from tibe first, stood very much 
isolated. A differrait impression rested upon the minds of his 
friends and was evidently entertained by the police. His mind 
seemed to wander irregularly, discursively, and unsteadily, over 
a wide field. He suggested a succession of suppositions, all 
equally vague and improbable, and misupported by any testimony 
or by the evidence of a single fiftct. Every servanthe had dis- 
missed, — every village dislike he had incurred, — every neighbour 
he had disobliged or quarrelled with, — was passed in review and 
became the subject of remark, but without shaking the conviction 
of some of the listeners that the murderer was in the house. In 
all this there was no particular mark of consciousness or sus- 
picion, — ^no particular appearance of effort or design, — ^no par- 
tkmlar point of weakness, — ^but there was that general and 
inevitable effect produced which is caused by a material differ- 
ence of opinion, urged strenuously by a deeply interested person 
on such a subject ; the general, indistinct, dawning notion that 
he mm himself haunted by some horrible and unavowed and 
guarded suspicion of a heavier calamity impending over him, 
and that he failed to find in his heart the Brutus-courage to 
grapple with the thought that lurked there and stung him. 

We rest upon these particulars to remind the reader that they 
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describe aeeiurately the ooodnet and demeaDour of two penonfl 
who, at the.earliest tune and bom the disooyery of the muder, 
yrete the objects of vigilant observatioii, — ^Mr. Kent and the 
child's nurse. Our nanatiTe brings out, it is intended to bring 
out, in strong contrast some striking di&renees in their conduct; 
di£Eerences which seem to £arbid the idea of any compact between 
them founded on a common guilt. It is tight these diffarenees 
should be recognised, and they must be kept in riew whan we 
pass (m to the more di£Scult duty of dealing with a suspicion 
which has united these two persons ; which hsm anaigned them 
upon that suspicion before the bar of public opinion; and 
arraigned them, too, not upon the facts of the case, but upon 
romoor and suggestion only, before the cruel and irresponsible 
tribunals of the public and tibe press. 

But before we approach this part of the subject, inyohing as 
it does the gravest considerations and consequences, it seems 
desirable to dispose of a number of vague surmises, — suspicions 
they hardly deserve to be called, — ^which have, from time to 
time, and in a greater or less degree, obtained a temporary and 
slippery hold upon the public mind. Scandal, malice, and in- 
vention have been the ingenious and constant purveyors to a 
depraved and pampered appetite ; and the press has opened its 
broad sheet to the miserable bill of fkte. The conduct of the 
press in this respect well deserves the comments and the censure 
which have been bestowed upon it. 

We have already pointed to the hct that, ttom a very early 
period, Mr. Kent, in his conversations with his friends and in 
his instructions to the police, avoided and combated every sug- 
gestion which directed suspicion to any member of his fGooily or 
household. He invariably insisted upon his own unpopularity, 
alluded to persons who owed him an old grudge or had threat- 
ened him with vengeance, and related several incidents tending 
^ carry out of the house the motive for the deed, and to fix it 
upon some stranger or discharged servant. 

It appears from Mr. Kent's statements that on coming to 
Boad he found that his front terrace was bounded, on one side, 
by a lane in which there were some cottages; between his 
premises and this lane there was either none or a very insuffi* 
cient fence, offering no protection against the oversight and 
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mtaraaioii of the imnateA of ihoee cottages. His fint act was to 
seonre his own priyacy and that of his serTautB by placing at 
this angle of the grounds an impervious fence. 

G^ie cottagers took umfarage at this act, and his serrants and 
children were in consequence frequently mdested by them. His 
children were called after, in their walks and on their way to 
church, by the cottagers' children ; and considerable inoonyeni* 
ence on his part, and ill will on the part of the cottagers, was the 
result. Soon after this, and before the feeling had subsided, 
Mr. Kent prosecuted to conviction one of the residents in that 
lane for some offence, A new element and cause of irritation 
was thus introduced, and was soon followed by another occurrence, 
which, as he belieyed, and as it seemed probable, created not 
only an iU feeling, but a combination against him. Beyond the 
enclosed grounds of Bead Hill House the land slopes on one 
side gradually down into a beautiful and watered valley. In the 
riyer which intersects ^this valley Mr. Kent secured the right of 
fishing over a certain extent of its course. He cultivated and 
protected the fish, put up warnings against trespassers, and 
reserved the right of fishing exclusively to himself and his 
£riends. In this same riyer the inmates of the cottages also had 
been accustomed to find their amusement, and they at once 
resented a monopoly which deprived them of their dish of trout. 
Poaching commenced, and, on the other side, watching and 
threats of punishment. The cottage comer became a thorn in 
the side of Mr. £ent ; and, upon the occurrence of the murder, 
he not only desired that these cottages might be searched and 
their inmates examined, but e}q>res8ed the conviction that the 
murderer would be found there. It was incidentally mentioned 
that the washerwoman of the fisunily was nearly related to some 
of the inmates of these houses ; and that, through her means, 
some assistance might have been rendered to the design, and 
some clue perhaps be discovered that would lead to detection. 
Qn the part of Mr. Superintendent Foley, and afterwards by 
Mr. Inspector Whicher, the whole of these particulars were 
discussed ; but every inquiry, made at their instance or at the 
suggestion of 0ie magistrates, fiskiled to attach to any one of these 
cottagers the slightest taint of suspicion. 

Mr. Kent also stated that, during the year previous to the 
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murder, a servant in the fiunily, we belieye a nurse, reoeiyed 
notice to leaye their service for some ordinary domestic reason. 
She v^as of a most violent temper, often giying way to paroxysms 
of rage, in which she threatened yengeance upon the children 
nnder her care. Upon the day of her leaying most yiolent and 
nnseemly language appears to haye been nsed by her, and she 
left the house in a passion, threatening to come back and take 
yengeance upon the &mily. That servant was found, her time 
during that night was folly accounted for, and no suspicion rests 
on her. 

These suspicions were founded on circumstances within the 
knowledge of Mr. Kent and originated with him. He had 
repeatedly and strongly expressed an opinion that the murder 
was not committed by any one in the house. These were the 
only suggestions he attempted to offer in support of the opinion 
which he professed to hold. Without impugning Mr. Kent's 
good &ith in this matter, we think it right to add tiiat no person 
who was made cognisant of the &ct8 which accumulated and 
were gnniped about the house in terrible and sigmficant array 
on that unhappy morning accepted Mr. Kent's speculations, or 
was shaken in his conviction that the murderer was there. 

We remember at a recent assize in this county to haye heard 
a remark drop £rom the lips of Mr. Justice Erie, which bears 
upon the story of Mr. Kent's discharged servant. His Lordship 
yns addressing the jury, at the dose of a trial for manslaughter, 
upon the evidence of a vntness who had deposed to c^iiain strong 
and yiolent expressions used by the accused tov^ards the deceased 
at the moment of the fatal assault, — ^' You villain, I will kill 
you" — and it was sought from these words to draw eyidence of 
malice and of an intention to kill. The learned Judge told the 
jury that it would not be right for them to assume that such 
words necessarily implied malice to the extent of murder ; that, 
under the influence of passion, all men, some men espediaily, 
committed themselyee to threats of the most yiolent and most 
specific kind, expreesiye of intentions which they had neyer really 
entertained or dreamt of carrying into action ; that such threats 
were often as meaningless as the oaths which decorated their 
ordinary conyersation, and might as safely be passed oyer as 
expletiye expressions and be treated with a similar indulgence. 
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We thought of Mr. Justice Erie when we heard the words which 
the discharged servant had thrown at the head of the family — 
" sound and fory^ signifying nothing." 

Amongst our social romances, — ^the romances of real life, — 
there are not wanting instances of an entirely opposite character. 
Many an unuttered reyenge, nursed and carried through long 
years in the heart of a woman smarting under the sense of real 
or fencied wrong, has feUen suddenly and with terrible emphasis 
upon the head of the wrongdoer ; or, like the Oondcan Yendetta, 
has been poured out upon his child or wife. Many a seduction, 
many a desertion, many a broken promise has been thus ayenged. 

It occurred to one gentleman who was with Mr. Kent in the 
course of the day to lead him to this subject, and the question 
was suddenly and unhesitatingly put, — ^' Did you eyer, not 
recently perhaps, but did you eyer in'youth wrong a woman? 
Look to your correspondence, turn to your recollections, look into 
your heart." The full meaning of the question was appre^ 
bended; the countenance was unaltered; its expression never 
fisuled ; the decisive reply was, '' No." 

We pass on, through another parenthesis in this discussion, 
to the consideration of some of the noisy curiosities which have 
announced themselves as suspicions. Under the high pressure 
of excited feeling and mystery, every suggestion, possible and 
impossible, has been whistled off tbrou^ the safety-valve of 
gossip and the penny press, and as their echoes die away we 
consign them to oblivion. 

Ist. That Mr. Kent was a needy and improvident man ; that 
he wanted money; that the life of the murdered child vms 
assured ; that he murdered it to realise the policy. These sug- 
gestions are answered by the feet that the child's life was not 
assured. Was the life assurable, except under special and ex- 
ceptional circumstances? Is such a motive, if it existed, a 
motive to such a crime, and equivalent to such a terrible risk ? 
We think not. 

2ndly. That the fether was heir-at-law and legal representa- 
tive of the child whose death would relieve his pressing neces- 
sities. But the fether could derive no benefit from the death of 
the child, He could inherit only the misery and ruin which 
have followed his sudden and violent decease. 
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8tdlj. Himiky in doabt of the child'B paternity, and in the ex- 
asperation of jealousy, Che fitther avenged himself upon the child 
for its mother's infidehty, is a suspicion which no one is base 
oiough openly to ayow ; yet it has fomid its place in the bill of 
indictment, and has been whispered in the comers where Ibnlness 
lingers and into which its slanders retreat. 

4thly. That the mother, who at her first confinement passed 
tiiroa^ an attack of puerperal convnlsions, was, now on the 
approach of a similar trial, — on the eve of another confinement, 
— again attacked, and, this time, by puerperal mania, and in its 
paroxysm killed this boy, — ^is refuted by the competent testi- 
mony of those who were intimately acquainted with her habits 
and her health at the time of this occurrence. 

Sthly. That somnambnlism led the murderer to the victim. 
Did a somnambulist open the drawing-room window, hide the 
knife, dear away the traces of blood, and contrive the scheme 
which has so ingeniottsly and completely baffled detection ? 

6thly. That the nurse had stolen some jewellery in the fiunily, 
or committed some &ult or criminality of which the child was 
cognisant, and which she feared he might reveal. She had been 
heard to say ^' Master SaviUe goes and tells everything to his 
mamma." Armed with this piece of information, inquiry was 
stimulated and expectant. No jewellery had been stolen ; no 
tale had been carried; and the closest investigation of the 
nurse's history justified the public statement of Sir John Awdry, 
that he had '' learnt firom his brother magistrates that every 
inquiry into her character had been exhausted, and that the 
nurse's antecedents were unexceptionable." 

One other suggestion demands a more serious refutation. 
Adjoining to the nursery in which the child slept was a dressing- 
room entered from tiie nursery. In that dressing-room was a 
window opening upon the fiat roof of the dining*room, which 
constitutes an additional and one^toried wing to the building on 
that side. Upon that dining-room roof it was possible to get, 
and easily from it, through the window of the dressing-room, 
into the nursery itself. Had the girl a lover who passed through 
thai window npon amorous intent, upon the invitation of the 
nurse or without her content ? It was said she had a lover 
sighing for her at Woolwich, and anotlier at Mewortfa. Did 
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either of them oosne to visit heir at Bted to coosole himaeH tot 
distance or delay, gUQing aooesa to her bedroom b j that or any 
other way ? The oontradictioii to this sn^cion is found in tfa^ 
hfAs that no mark of disturbance was fonnd upon the iyy-oovered 
wall which must bare been scaled in this Don Jxum expedition ; 
that the loveprs bare been inqturod after and accounted for ; that 
the oorrespondence of the nurse and her oontezsation in h^ 
intimacy with her foUow-seryants give no colour to the suspicion ; 
that her history and character are c^ some value in the calcula" 
tion, and are against such a proposition in the balance of its pro- 
babilities. Qianted that a man came into the nursery from the 
outside ; that the child awokeand saw him ; that he was alarmed 
by the i^pearance of a stranger and that he cried ; — ^that he was 
not suffocated is certain, the post-mortem examination of the 
body disposes of this suppositicHi, — ^the suffocation-theory is un- 
tenable, for that he died instantly by the knife is a scientific and 
ineyitable conclusion* Is it likely then that a man so disturbed 
would forget his hasto to be away, and bring upon himself the 
guilt and risks of such a murder ? Men who are unscrupulously 
fond of women will run many risks to accomplish a purpose, and 
will not hesitate to murder an wihom child to conceal a crimi** 
naUty, but they do not commonly war with the knife against the 
lives of children offtywr or five yearB of age — ^their very instincts, 
brutal as they are, are in opposition to deeds and to designs of 
blood. And suppose the man escaped, leaving the nuise to 
pacify and silence the child ; take for granted the groundlees 
accusation against her purity and virtue, and we ask. Have the 
scrutiny of many months and the ordeal of her trial lent any 
authority to this suspicion, that she murdered the child to impose 
the silence of death upon the discovery of such an amour ? 

We have brought down this narrative to the evening of the 
day after the murder. We have weighed in the balance of truth 
or submitted to the test of probability the speculations of those 
who came first upon the field of inquiry, and who have become 
the depositaries of startling &cts, many of them so shadowy and 
evanescent in their nature that they have vanished as objects of 
sense, and can now be only subjects of description. The light 
by which they were seen flashed fitfully for a moment and then 
fibded away ; but it gave a colour to the picture, threw a gleam 
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of revelation upon its most salient points, and left an impression 
that stamped itself, in that brief moment, as deeply in the 
memory as a common history of many common years. 

We have heard the scandal of the village gossips, have listened 
to the words wrong £rom the agonised and bruised father in the 
extremity of his despair, and have taken question of death itself 
upon the body of the victim. It is time we should retire. We 
fling aside the loose, broken, uncomxected fragments that have 
fiJlen around us, turn away the rubbish that cumbers and 
conceals the ground, and carry with us the recollections of the 
sights, conversations, and impressions through which we have 
been hurried. These we shall submit to the correcting ordeal of 
Be«»nd impreeaionB and of personal and friendly critickm. 

If there are any who never saw what they have never looked 
for, they will find it here. If there are some who by habit or 
instinct find an inlmniftii gratification in taking correct and 
curious census of the sins of their neighbours and the calamities 
of their friends, they may find employment here. The facts that 
are related might have solved a mystery or called a criminal to 
justice. For these purposes they have not been used. They 
have a voice, however, in this book to speak a complete and 
ample vindication, and it will be seen how tax they serve to 
elucidate and justify this history. 

Under the impressions produced by these remarks we have 
prepared the reader to pass on into another chapter. 
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CHAPTEE V. 



THE SUBPIOIOKB — cofUifiued. 

** Maledictis me qaisquam saaciat 
£t contra me lazat Tocem execrabilem." — Lucian, 

<* Had it pleased Heayen 
To try me with aflSiction, — ^had he rained 
All kinds of sores and shames on mj bare head, 
Steeped me in poverty to the yery lips, 
Giyen to captivity me and my utmost hopeis, 
I should have found in some part of my soul 
A drop of patience ; but, alas I to make me 
A fixed figure for the time of scorn 
To point his slow unmoving finger at : — 
Oh I Oh V'—Otheih. 



The father and daughter — Buspioion falls on Constanoe Kent — Why? — 
She 18 asBociated with her brother William — Account and criticism of the 
inquest — Disgraceful scene — Ck>nduct of the coroner — The suggestion 
of suffocation — Its acceptance — The father becomes an object of sus- 
picion — The child is said to have been killed by accident, by two persons, 
and then mutilated — • Examination of this question — ISizabeth Gtough 
and Mr. Kent — Refutation of the suffocation-theory — The absconding of 
Constance and William, and reflections thereon. 

Within a day or two after the commisaioii of the murder sns- 
picion had been directed against Mr. Kent, as well as against 
his daughter Oonstance, as principal actors in it. Hitherto 
these suspicions have been kept out of view. It was thought 
desirable in this narrative to bring them together and to con- 
trast them. In a former chapter an attempt was made to 
dispose of those speculations, yague and various as they were, 
which directed inquiry into other channels, and to demonstrate, 
by a sort of exhaustive process, the improbability of success in 
any search that was not concentrated upon the family and house- 
hold. 

The field of inquiry, wide and uncertain when first entered 
upon, became thus gradually but surely narrowed to a focus 
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upon which the light of all the observed fiacts seemed natnrally 
and strongly thrown. Of the grounds of the suspicions against 
the father and daughter, of their origin, and of the order in 
which they arose, we have now to write. 

Upon the morning of the murder a painful impression was 
soon produced, not only that the murderer was within the house, 
but aJso that in the family itself recent and notorious occur- 
rences supplied a motive for the crime. Conversation with the 
feither, — ^his evident restlessness when reminded that appearances 
were opposed to the supposition that the murder was committed 
by a stranger, — ^the contrast between the nurse's conduct and 
his own (she simply maintaining her own innocence and dis- 
avowing her suspicion of any other person, Mr. Kent, on the 
contrary, not only ignoring the facts as they accumulated around 
his household and family, but arguing upon and against those 
&cts, vrithout satisfactorily answering or removing them), — 
these, and many other considerations, each one singly almost 
unappreoiable, but forming collectively a chain of reasoning 
which led to another conclusion with the gathering strength of 
moral conviction, created a difference of sentiment which was 
felt and recognised before the day had closed ; and, on the part 
of Mr. Kent's friends, the inquest was looked forward to as an 
occasion which might &x more than double his present calamity, 
ty placing his daughter Consteace in the utmost peril. 

This terrible suspicion, ominously whispered to each other by 
the few who had been engaged in the first day's investigation, 
found a voice in the village in the interval that elapsed before 
the inquest. It was enlarged upon also, for not only Constance, 
but her younger brother William, as acting in complicity with 
her, and under her influence and suggestion, were openly pointed 
out as the persons who had destroyed the child. The motives 
of revenge and jealousy were as openly attributed to them, and 
the expectation of their committal was strongly entertained in 
the village. 

Conjecture was rife, popular indignation was excited, and the 
jury assembled under circumstances prejudicial to the calm 
investigation of truth. 

How this tide of popular feeling was arrested, by what means 
it was diverted from the children, Constance and William, to 
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be poured mercileesly forth, iq resistless overwhelming torrent, 
upon Mr. Kent himself, we shall now relate. 

The pictnre of the inquest hangs in its proper place in this 
exhibition. It deserves and decorates a room by itself, and is 
referred to here only for the purpose of the present discussion. 
The occurrences which took place at that inquest, after the first 
witnesses had been examined, made it evident that the mob had 
been disappointed, and had become angry and dissatisfied. 
Women had crowded into the room to hear how a throat had 
been cut, and they held young children in their arms to gaze 
upon the bloody relics that were produced in court. The palpi- 
tating relish that flutters the mantillas at a Spanish buU-fight 
has its analogue in the " sensations " with which English- 
women will sometimes gloat upon the circumstance and tale of 
some hideous and bloody crime. To woman's nature there is 
everywhere a feacination in storfclmg oateatrophes, a charm in 
the sudden crisis which comes to close a scene. On the banks 
of the Ebro our peninsular sisters dress up their little cruelties 
in gay and jaunty colours. They come to a courtly scene, and 
liallow it with a Sabbath sanction ; and the matador, when he 
fjEJls, is decorously and quickly concealed beneath his flag and 
scarf from the glances of fiur Spanish eyes. But an English 
village matron will not tolerate disguise. The coarseness of 
barbarity is forgotten, or is tolerated and redeemed by the sense 
of its r^lity, and by the satisfaction of a full and visible dis- 
closure of its most dramatic details. The thing must be seen or 
told as it was veritably done. Her sympathies for suffering are 
suspended till her instincts have been indulged; and, when 
curiosity and the love of the horrible have been satiated, the 
Englishwoman recovers from her eclipse and comes forth among 
us in the brightness of her better attributes again. 

But at the inquest upon this poor child there was more than 
this. Exclamations of dissatisfaction soon gave evidence that a 
spirit was aroused which it might be difficult to govern or sup- 
press. That spirit soon found vent in personal execrations and 
in open brutality. Alas ! if such savagery should find response 
in the breasts of a British jury. 

The coroner, with an early perception of the simplicity and 
paucity of his resources, presented to his jury such witnesses 
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only, and obtained from those witnesses only such evidence, as 
clearly made out a charge of murder. From the moment of his 
arrival at Eoad, he appears, in common with every person who 
had hitherto been engaged in investigating this mystery, to have 
entertained but Uttle hope of a special result to his inquest in 
the shape of a commitment. He evidently desired however 
to record and charge the crime of murder as against " some 
person or persons." His adoption of certain witnesses pre- 
cluded no other witness whom the police might think proper to 
summon ; and he was heard to urge upon Superintendent Foley 
the propriety and duty of placing other evidence before him, if 
by any possibility it could be procured. We mention this because 
an attempt has been made to show that the coroner selected 
certain witnesses and shut out aU other evidence ; the fact being 
that the usual list of probable witnesses was prepared by the 
coroner in concert with the poUce, who were instructed to bring 
before him such other evidence as might be thought desirable 
and useful. At the same time, he avoided the adoption of any 
theory, indulged no prejudice in himself or in others, and suffered 
no one, especially no member of his jury, to pander to the cruel 
appetite of the infuriated mob by whom they were unfortunately 
surrounded, and by whom it was even attempted to overawe his 
authority and court. It is believed by those who closely watched 
the proceedings that he soon became cognizant of the character 
and feelings of the jury, and of the hostihty of some of them to 
Mr. Kent and to bis &mily ; and he could not &jl to hear the 
taunts showered upon them so frequently by the spectators. 

The coroner adopted, under these circumstances, the judicious 
resolution of confining himself to the examination of the few 
witnesses named at the commencement of the inquiry (imless 
other material evidence could be adduced) ; of avoiding useless 
desultory gossip and the examination of suspected persons on 
oath ; and of obtaining from the jury an open and general ver- 
dict of murder, which might justify and stimulate the most 
prompt, and instant, and earnest pursuit on the part of the 
police. 

This resolution, afterwards so amply vindicated by more than 
one of Her Majesty's Judges, was frustrated. Had it been 
adhered to, it is probable that the effi>rts of the police would 
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have been move snccessfol, and ihat the criinmal would have 
been placed at their mercy. What subsequently happened, how- 
ever, imported a &tal prejudice into the minds of the police, and 
gave a tone to all their future proceedings. 

When his witnesses had told their tale, the coroner, in the 
nsnal form, put it to the jury that they should find their rerdict ; 
— that their verdict must be murder ; — ^and that the police would 
become responsible for its detection. The scene that followed 
is described elsewhere in this narrative, and is explained in the 
affidavits upon the motion against the coroner in the Court of 
Queen's Bench. G^ie difference of opinion between the coroner 
and the jury on the subject of Mr. Kent's fiEimily ceased to be a 
discussion ; — ^it became an extra-judicial, indecent, and dangerous 
controversy. Amidst the howhngs of women and children, the 
resolution of the coroner was denounced as un-English and un- 
just. The well-known cry of " one law for the rich and another 
for the poor " was uttered and sanctioned by men who knew the 
baseness, and the danger, and the omnipotence of such an appeal 
to the popular passion ; it rallied the jury and the mob to a 
common standard of resistance; and tiie coroner retired to 
Boad Hill House, where witnesses were forced upon him by a 
jury over whom he had akeady lost all control. 

Upon his return to the room where the inquest was to be 
concluded, the proceedings at once assumed an ex parte com- 
plexion. It was in vain that he remonstrated against the irre- 
gukrities and prejudices of his jxiry; in vain Umt he charged 
upon them the important duty of determinmg their verdict by 
the evidence alone. A butcher, disqualified by a good old rule 
from assuming the functions of a juror, was produced, fresh from 
the shambles, as a witness to describe the effects of his knife 
upon the throats of animals. His evidence might have supplied 
a page to * The Mysteries of Paris,' and constituted him the 
English impersonation of the Ghourineur of that extraordinary 
romance — " The Butcher of the Boulevards," who had lived in 
an atmosphere of blood and saw everything through its redden- 
ing medium. The medical man, who had been examined and 
who had resumed his seat, afterwards made a voluntary state- 
ment, offered with diffidence, attested by no valid reason, and 
unsupported by any sufficient explanation, that from certain 
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appearances which he had ohserved (but which he had not even 
mentioned at the post-mortem eocamination) it strnck him that 
the child might have been partially suffocated. 

It is necessary to present a smnmary of these &ct8 even at 
the risk of repetition. The details of the crime involyed con- 
siderations so reyolting to human natm^, and at the same time 
so incredible, that this suffocation-theory was hailed by many 
hmnane persons as presenting an escape from a difficulty which 
taxed ffidth to the ntmost, and pronomiced a shocking libel on 
mankind. And there were not wanting others who seized with 
insidious and damning malice upon this novel and ingenious 
hypothesis to min a man whoso office and career were already 
unpopular ; to such persons Mr. Kent was either already per- 
sonally obnoxious by his fidthfnl discharge of official duty, or 
was regarded by them with that general dislike with which 
many people come to look upon a public officer charged with 
fanctions which may place them in controversy with the law. 
It was to these two classes of persons, from opposite quarters, 
in opposite extremes, and from opposite motives, that the suffo- 
cation-theory was most especially acceptable. 

There is an unreasoning and ignoble humanity^ *' the coun- 
terfeit presentment " of a generous soul. It feels and suffers in 
its superfluity of nerve, but it commits and contemplates no 
active sacrifice. This form of selfishness, under the disguise of 
a sensitive delicacy of feeling, is become a social poison. It 
protests against no injustice, is bound by no obligation of knight- 
errantry, and accepts, on every subject about which it is not itself 
concerned, that form of belief which spares the trouble of thought. 
It values truth itself at little if it must pay its freight, or toil 
with it along the road of controversy in draggiag it to light. 
It asks no question even of itself, for a note of interrogation 
would shatter it to pieces. The moral of this apostrophe follows. 

The difficulties of this question of the Bead niurder have 
demanded solution from men of ability and education — ^men 
whose hves have passed usefrilly in habits of close and daily ob- 
servation of human nature. These men have looked at tiiem, 
and turned aside. Others, whose professional studies and attain- 
ments have given them a profound acquaintance with the nature 
of evidence and with the difficulties of proof — ^men familiar with 
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the enormity and xmscntptdoiifflieaB of guilt, with the infiimity 
of human passions and the subtlety of hmnan motiyee — they, 
too, have stmnbled over these difficolties, and have left them 
discomfited and bruised. What wonder is it, then, that our 
t^ider-hearted acqnaintanoes, whom we have apostrophised so 
feeUy, shotdd seize upon the soffocation-theory ? It was an 
easy plausibility, thrown out as by a happy inspiration ; one of 
those accidents of invention which had cost as little trouble to 
enunciate as it required to behove. 

When the suffocation-theory was announced, it could not fiiil 
to be observed that }t gave colour to the supposition, quite un- 
warranted by any &ct previously disclosed, that two persons had 
been concerned in the murder. 

The attempt to stifle a cry, or to prevent a disclosure, does 
not necessarily imply an intention to take life ; but the attempt 
might have been carried to an extent not originally designed or 
contemplated. A telltale boy waked from his sleep, and made 
an unfortunate and involuntary witness to ascene of guilt, might 
have had a hand or pillow pressed upon his mouth by those who 
hoped afterwards to bribe or to frighten him into silence. But 
suppose the experiment carried too far, prolonged to suffocation. 
Think of the fearful explanation to be offered — of the respon- 
sibihty incurred of accounting for a dead or dying child. Then 
every measure which shame and fear could sx^gest would be 
pressed eagerly into the service of those who had &llen into this 
terrible jeopardy. The fatal accident must be clothed in the 
disguise of crime, and the knife must be employed upon the 
dead body to throw the guUt of stealing life on other shoulders, 
and to furnish evidence of another kind of death ; and when the 
knife had done its bloody work of mutilation, two guilty persons 
(one of them the &ther of the child) would hurry back frt)m the 
closet into which they had flung the mangled body of his child, 
to concert a scheme of concealment, and to tremble in complicity 
over this victim of an accident. 

Must the father of the child, then, be one of those two 
persons ? It was not to be supposed that the murderer, in an 
attack upon this child's hfe, if that attack was made at the 
instigation of revenge, paused in the very crisis of frenzy and 
of action. It is not to be behoved, even by our credulous and 
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easy friends, that, when the victim had been ponnoed upon and 
was secured, the hand was used only to stifle an imaginary cry, 
or to press out a life for which the ready knife could open an 
instant and a wider passage. Nor can it be admitted that a 
vindictive attack -is compatible with the supposition that two 
persons were concerned. Eevenge is a very miser, and gives no 
share of its indulgence up ; certainly not when it proceeds to 
the extremity of such unprecedented murder. Such a murder 
affords irresistible evidences of a plan laid, an opportunity waited 
for, and obstacles removed. It must have been executed, too, 
by a BoUtary murderer. No such suspicioij} has ever rested on 
the father's head. 

Or suppose the impulse of insanity. It is sufficient to say 
that the lunatic has, and can have, no accomplice. Such an asser- 
tion is so obviously true as to require and admit of no discussion. 
This, too, is no question which affects the &ther. 

But if murder was not originally contemplated, and if the 
death was an accident and the cut throat a disguise, we ask again, 
was the father one of the two persons who must have been con- 
caned in this catastrophe ? 

Spare us yet another page, and this question shall have an 
answer. 

Take the opinion of any one who has been concerned in this 
investigation, at any period of it ; consult the '^ mysterious port- 
folio " paraded upon the table in the Trowbridge court ; read 
again those depositions which its owner drew in triumph from 
its recesses ; imagine, if you can, those other depositions which 
remained behind, buried in its depths, during the long four days 
of that poor girl's torture ; ask of the magistrates who discharged 
her their opinion upon the whole of this remarkable and mys- 
terious case ; and you will be told, upon the only testimony that 
has any value, that but two suppositions are reasonable, or even 
possible, as founded upon the fiocts or accounting for them. One 
of those suppositions is abundantly refated by the &ct that ffis 
child was not suffoccUed, 

We refer for one moment to an idea entertained at one period, 
that Constance and William Kent were associated in the per- 
petration of this murder. The fitct that they absconded together 
on a previous occasion from their father's house ; that the place 
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where the body of the deceased child was found was chosen by 
the brother and sister as the place where they disguised them- 
selves, and whence they started on that adventurous expedition ; 
and that in this circumstance there was proof of their mutual 
confidence and of their dissatisfaction with their domestic treat- 
ment, — these &cts have been adduced with some weight as con- 
siderations in &vour of such an hypothesis. On the other hand, 
those who have seen and questioned William Kent, and who 
were the witnesses of his natural and artless grief upon the dis- 
covery of the murder, have come unhesitatingly to the conclusion, 
not only that there exists no proof or evidence of his coiiq)licity 
in the murder, but that every circumstance clears him from 
suspicion. After the earliest village gossip had died away, it 
was felt on all hands that no charge could be preferred against 
William Kent, and that no shadow of suspicion rested upon him ; 
and Constance has been discharged after a searching inquiry. 
The question, then, is reduced to a simple proposition, and its 
answer admits of no alternative. If two persons were concerned 
in this murder, and if those persons, or one of them, is to be 
found in the house, Mr. Kent himself is one of those two 
persons. 

We make this answer fearlessly. If Mr. Kent has not yet 
been put formally upon his trial, he has not the less been sub- 
jected to its iufisimy by the convenient proxy of Elizabeth Gough. 
The whole elaborate machinery of her arrest and commitment, 
the select artillery of the prosecution, and the efibrts made to 
persuade the magistrates to send her for trial, had the effect 
(whether designed or not we cannot say) of assailing and endan- 
gering Mr. Kent, through a charge preferred against the nurse. 
Such a mode of approach to the siege of a man's character, and 
to the sack and destruction of his domestic peace and social 
position, is a measvre so extreme and unusual, that its failure 
ought to ie followed by some public reparation to him who has 
been dragged through such an ordeal. No man who was pre- 
sent at ibai trial can doubt this fact, that the nurse's commit- 
ment on the charge of murder would not only have implicated 
Mr. Kent, but must, to have been consistent, have been followed 
by his immediate apprehension on the same charge. That he 
had gone into her room for a criminal purpose, tibat his child 
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was awakened and knew him, that its cries were stifled by the 
hand, and that death ensned with all the consequences we have 
supposed — ^was it not to prove these things that Elizabeth Gx)ngh 
was brought in custody from Isleworth, and produced as a 
prisoner before the magistrates at Trowbridge ? Her vindication, 
therefore, is the vindication of M):. Kent. It rests upon more 
than the insufficiency of proof; the very theory itself of the 
mode of death is a failure. It would be controverted by the 
coroner, who saw the body of the child (himself a medical man, 
and competent by large experience to judge), and it is empha- 
ticaUjidenied by other testimony. This theory, and the dogma- 
tical assumption that two persons must have been concerned in 
an act which it was supposed would have overtaxed the strength 
and ingenuity of one, these are the simple grounds of the sus- 
picion against Mr. Kent. Upon the persons who have been 
heedless and rash enough to venture upon and to promulgate 
these speculations, without being able to demonstrate them ; upon 
those who, from maUce or mistaken zeal, have lent a ready 
credence to these unwarrantable and unsupported suspicions; 
upon those who have had neither the forethought to predict, nor 
the human, generous heart to protest against their inevitable 
consequences — ^upon these must rest the fearfcd responsibility of 
mining an innocent man. 

From the panoply of an impregnable and unquestioned cha- 
racter such suspicions might have fallen harmless.. That they 
have attached themselves to Mr. -Kent with such singular 
tenacity is a circumstance which we cannot explain. What had 
been the tenor of his social and domestic relations — with what 
observance he had obeyed the obligations imposed upon him as 
a husband, as a fisither, as a master — ^we cannot say. These 
questions contain a problem which we cannot solve. From the 
moBt Blanderous imputationB thrown at him fiom every quarter 
we know he has escaped unscathed. The answer is in his own 
heart. Under no other than great and irreconcilable provoca- 
tions are young and tender diildren used to desert their homes, 
and to leave the protection of their parents. The greatest, and 
most cruel, and most hopeless only, could have suggested a 
revenge which could ioflict and require a murder. 

Another reflection has been forced upon us by this terrible 
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and disastrons oocnrrence. When the brothers of Joseph went 
down into Egypt, their hearts misgave them in their calamity 
for that which they remembered to have done concerning their 
brother. " We are verily guilty concerning our brother ; there- 
fore is this distress come upon us." In the midst of this 
£Eimily was there some unatoned and unrepented sin, some 
habitual unkindness, some cruel neglect, some relative unfaith- 
fulness or unredressed wrong, which the Becording Angel had 
his commission thus to punish and avenge ? These questions 
have been asked. 

In the presence of some great and marvellous calamity such 
considerations may intrude upon us ; but while we thus moralize 
we are too often tempted to steel our hearts and economize our 
sympathies, lest we seem to look with pity or to pour balm upon 
the bruise of him from whom Gk)d Himself has turned away. 
We forget that, in the Providential government, the bolt that 
falls has an errand we cannot guess, a path we cannot trace ; 
though it has blasted the dearest possessions of him who just 
now walked in Gt)d's s\mshine at our side. " Think ye, those 
upon whom the tower of Siloam fell, that they were sinners 
above all men. I tell you, nay ! " 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE SEABGH. 



Callicles. — " I know not how it is, iSocrates ; you appear to me to speak well ! 
Yet that which happens to most, happens to me ; I am not quite persuaded hy you." — 
Plato, 

The prompt endeavoms of the police and others entirely baffled — Was the 
crime premeditated?^— Was it committed by a lunatic? — Infitances of 
homicidal lunacy — Careful aearch of the house and its inmates — The 
result — Opinion of the police — Neglect of scientific testimony — Limited 
character of the public inquiries — Their history and most striking 
features — The silent witnesses — The piece of flannel — The scrap of 
newspaper — The blood on the floor — The two stained garments — One 
dismissed by the surgeons ; the other lost by the policemen — Questions 
arising therefrom — Suggestion of the detective officer — The missing 
night-dress — Proceedings against Miss Constance Kent — Extraordinary 
conduct of the washerwoman — The night-watch of the two policemen — 
Remarks thereon — Mr. Kent's suspicions of the neighbouring cottagers — 
Inspector Whicher's proceedings — Remarkable occurrence during the 
service of a previous nursemaid — Two Elizabeth Goughs — Remarks — 
Effect of the same scenes upon different observers — The inteipretation of 
the two Syracusan pictures. 

The search which followed the discovery of this murder was so 
prompt and thorough, the field of investigation seemed so limited, 
and the motives, if various, appeared so clear and palpahle, that 
it strikes one as both remarkable and starthng that the operations 
of the poUce, and the numerous other agencies that were instantly 
and continuously employed, should have been so completely in- 
effectual. Until the assassin shall be discovered, it cannot be 
known whether this crime was a premeditated act, or whether it 
resulted from some sudden and uncontrollable homicidal impulse. 
The mode of assassination, and the rapid and expert removal of 
every trace of guUt, support the hypothesis of a previously settled 
scheme, whilst the barbarous wounds that were inflicted indi- 
cate the workings of a savage and implacable temper. This 
unusual, but evident, combination of cool deUberation, with fierce, 
almost maniacal, passion, is a feature in the case which may 
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afford some help in the Boluidon of its mystery. The theories 
hy which it has been attempted to reconcile these apparently 
opposite and incompatible conditions have been supported by 
argmnents plausible enough to force them into a temporary 
popularity and acceptance. One by one however they have 
fallen before that closer scrutiny, that exigeant demand for proof, 
so well illustrated by the classic sentiment which records the 
judgment and the scepticism of GaUicles. 

Upon the first news of the murder an impression was produced 
upon the minds of one or two persons that an homicidal lunatic 
had escaped from control, found access to the house and conceal- 
ment there, perpetrated the murder, and disappeared from the 
scene. Instances are not wanting to justify such a supposition,* 
and it seems desirable to present a sunmiary of the facts and 
reasonings which seem to justify it. Whether it is adopted or 
not, it is certain that it affords one legitimate explauation of the 
most extraordinary features of this crime, and offers a reasonable 
alternative to the conviction that it was committed by some mem- 
ber of the fEuxiily. In the latter supposition there is something 
so revolting and unnatural, and it is so wholly unsupported at 
present by any direct and legal proof, while, at the same time, 
some of tiie &cts tend so strongly to suggest it, that no time can 
be ill spent which is devoted to the elucidation of those precedents 
and authorities which support the former. 

Not many years ago the child of a solicitor in the neighbour- 
hood of London was murdered, while the family sat at dinner, by 
a young nursemaid of eighteen years of age, to whom that child 
had been intrusted. In this case the crime was immedicUely 
confessed ; and, in such cases, this is the usual result, but it by 
no means constantly or necessarily follows. 

In July, 1837, a man was charged, in the midland circuit, 
with the murder of four of his children. The idea came to him 
only on the night of his perpetrating the crime. He was a per- 
son of industrious habits and an affectionate fietther. After he 
had strangled the children he left the house and went to a neigh- 
bour's ; but 9aid nothing of the murder, until he was appre- 
hended the next day and taken before the coroner, when he made 

* Read the History of the Marden in the Rae Morgue. 
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a fall confession. Not one of the witnesses had ever observed 
the slightest indication of insanity about him. He made no de- 
fence, but several medical practitioners came forward to depose 
that he was insane. The prisoner's grandmother and sister had 
been insane ; the latter having entertained a desire to destroy 
herself and her children. 

Homicidal monomania may make its appearance at all ages, 
even in children not more than eight or ten years old. The act 
of violence may be committed without warning, and the patient 
may express neither regret, remorse, nor fear. He may cooUy 
contemplate his victim, confess the deed, and at once surrender 
himself to justice. In some rare instances he may conceal him- 
self ^ hide the weapon^ and endeavour to do oAvay with all traces 
of the crime. The symptoms just described have been observed 
to become more aggravated in proportion as the homicidal im- 
pulse was strong. It may be further observed that premeditation 
and precavtion are met with in crimes committed both by sane 
and insane criminals. With comparatively few exceptions such 
persons are not only powerfolly influenced, but materially con- 
trolled, by the same motives which influence and control those 
who are still mixing in the world. 

In 1843 a case occurred of a young man of mild manners who 
laboured under a delusion connected with windmills. '^ He would 
go any distance to see a windmill ; and would sit watching one for 
days together. His friends removed him to a place where there 
were no mills, in the hope that this strange propensity would 
wear away. He enticed a child into a wood, and, in attempting 
to murder it, cut and mangled its limbs with a knife in a horrible 
manner. How would any sane person have connected this delu- 
sion respecting windmills with the perpetration of murder ? Yet 
it turned out that he had taken the resolution to commit this 
horrible crime in the hope that he should be removed, as a 
punishment, to some place where there would be a mill." 

M. Broussais says, ^' There exists sometimes (from a perver- 
sion of the natural desire of society) cruelty, a delight in 
destroying, an impulse unreasonable. This horrible perversion 
may be considered as a species of chronic anger or hatred, which 
impels the individual against himself, or other men, or inanimate 
objects." 
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M. Esqnirol has expressed his conviction of the reality of sach 
a derangement ; and M. Pinel records the following chaiacteristic 
example of it : ''An only son of a weak indulgent mother gave 
himself up habitually to the indulgence of every caprice and 
passion of which a violent temper was susceptible ; and his im- 
petuosity increased with his years. Every instance of opposition 
or resistance roused him to acts of fury. He assaulted Us adver- 
sary like a savage, and sought to reign by force. When unmoved 
by passion he possessed a perfectly sound judgment, proved 
himself competent to manage his affidrs, and ever distinguished 
himself by acts of beneficence and compassion. But at any fete 
or public meeting he was sure to excite tumults and quarrels, and 
he generally left the scene with a bloody nose. Enraged by a 
woman, he threw her into a well ; and was condemned to perpe- 
tual confinement in the Bicetre." 

Dr. Pritchard, the late senior physician to the Bristol Infirm- 
ary, relates that he was requested to visit a httle girl of seven 
years old, the daughter of a &rmer. She was a quick, lively 
child, of affectionate and mild disposition ; and had been sent 
home firom school in consequence of a great change in her con- 
duct. She had become rude, abrupt, and unmanageable ; and 
was extremely passionate, in consequence of the corrections she 
had received. Her parents had no control over her, and their 
kind remonstrances were despised. She was cruel to her younger 
sisters, taking every opportunity to pinch or hurt them when she 
was not observed. Her general health was much disordered. 
Her Uttle eyes glistened most brilliantly. Her head was hot. 
The palm of her hand had the peculiar feel of a nervous grown 
person. Dr. Pritchard took her to his own house, where she 
recovered. 

Similar cases are related by Mr. Hitch, the resident medical 
officer of the Gloucester Asylum, by Dr. Symonds, and others. 

Several remarkable cases have been brought before the French 
tribunals which afford farther illustration of the real nature of 
actions which are either atrocious crimes or the dreadfal effects 
of disease. 

" In June, 1824, Antoine Leger was tried at Versailles. He 
had fled from his home and cc»ncealed himself in a forest, where 
he lived for weeks. He one day caught a rabbit, which he kiUed 
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and deyonred raw. Seeing a little girl near the margin of the 
wood, he seized her, murdered her, sucked her blood, and after- 
wards bmied her body. Three days afterwards he was appre- 
hended. At first he dented the charge and indented ahaurd 
stories ; but at length he avowed the fiskct. Before the audience 
he displayed profound apathy, even an air of gaiety and satisfiEic- 
tion." M. Georget relates the case of " L. A. Papavoine, a 
sohtary and morose wretch, who, wandering in the wood of 
Yincennes, saw a lady walking with two young children. He 
went to the village, bought a knife, and, returning quickly, 
stabbed one of the children ; and, while the affirigbted mother 
attempted to remove it, killed the other. He took flight, but 
was overtaken and brought to trial, and was proved to have Jbeen 
insane." 

The recollection and consideration of such cases, and the 
possibiUty of their recurrence, formed important features and 
imported a peculiar character into the search at Boad Hill House 
on the morning of the murder. The police performed their 
duties with commendable care. Every part of the house was 
searched ; every person was examined ; every suspicious circum- 
stance was noted and compared ; and before the close of that 
trying day their eflforts were rewarded by the discovery of a bloody 
piece of breast flannel, some stained night-dresses, and a shred of 
bloody newspaper ; and they arrived at the conviction that two 
persons at least were impUcated in the crime. On the following 
Monday, two days after the murder, their chief constable arrived 
upon the spot. He went round the house with some of his men, 
looked at the drawing-room window, and made an inspection of 
the premises. He then quickly reappeared in the crowd of 
anxious and waiting spectators, to make the official authoritative 
declaration that, in his opinion, two persons had been concerned 
in the murder. 

We do not say that this opinion was too hastily formed, or 
that it was without reasonable prima fade foundation. We 
simply state that it was the opinion of the police^ soon and pub- 
licly expressed, after doing their duty with a diligence and inge- 
nuity of research worthy of a better result. Confining themselves 
to an analysis of details, accustomed to act upon their own ideas 
and in their own routine, and to rely upon the resources of their 
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own experience and mutual counsel only, ihey do not appear in 
this unTMual emergency to have varied the principle of their in- 
yestigation. The cunning of the cnminal was too much even for 
that '^ exaggeration of care and patience " which they displayed ; 
just because it was ^' diverse, in character, in mode, and in appHca- 
tion," to the ingenuity which they opposed to it and expended 
upon it. In this search the police held no clue which led them, 
straight and unerringly, up to the central figure in the tragedy ; 
and if, in making their approaches &om its outskirts, and drawing 
still closer and closer the lines with which they environed the 
dramatis personae, the criminal dug a counter-passage of escape 
beneath tiieir feet, and their efforts resulted in a failure, that 
failure cannot be suffered to detract from the credit to which 
their diligence entitles them. 

Has it occurred to any of those gentlemen who instructed the 
police, and who were responsible for their proceedings ; has it 
never occurred to either of them individually, upon any hint 
given within a week after the commission of the crime, to consi- 
der the practical value of the medical and psychological aspects 
of this case ; and to test those helps which science might bring 
to the elucidation of its mystery ? Let us hear the evidence of 
Dr. Conolly. 

" Not long ago," says Dr. Conolly, " a boy, not quite twelve 
years old, murdered his grandfather by mixing arsenic with his 
fruit after dinner. The crime itself, in one of such tender years, 
afforded, at least, a strong presumption of an unsound mind. 
He was of a stunted growth, with a downcast look, a &ce scarred 
with scrofula, and a manner indicative of indifference to his posi- 
tion and insensibility to his crime. Hewasthesonofafether 
who had died msane. In childhood he had been mischievous 
beyond the limits of childish mischief; regardless of truth ; in- 
sensible to reproach ; and apparently incapable of remorse or 
shame. The medical attendants of the fsimily had previously 
expressed their opinion that his mind was not sound. His in- 
tellect might be acute, but his moral sentiments were unde- 
veloped ; and his propensities as he grew older might be expected 
to become the governing powers of his actions. This evidence 
was disregarded by the jury, and scoffed at by the judge, who 
declared that he rejoiced that a verdict of wilful murder was 
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returned. The press applauded the judge and coyeied the 
doctors with abnse. Yet, after all, he was not hanged, hnt was 
sent to school to be improved. " 

During the year 1848 the wife of a gentleman of fortune left 
the side of her husband in the night, walked out of the house, 
and drowned herself in the pond. She had shown no symptoms 
of melancholy, despondency, or insanity. Suppose she had mur- 
dered her husband instead of herself, and had afberwards become 
cahn (not an uncommon case), what judge or jury would have 
accepted medical testimony of temporary madness? 

While these pages were being written, a young lady, of twelve 
or thirteen years of age, came under the notice of a firiend of the 
author. Her conduct at the school where she had been placed 
gave evidence of a passionate temperament ; and at last, upon 
some quarrel with a schoolfellow, it was learnt that, after threats 
of revenge, she had secreted and carried about a knife. Upon 
this discovery the fiamily felt that they were endangered, and 
became alarmed. The child was found to be suffering from 
fanctional illness, and this operating upon an irritable tempera- 
ment had produced unquestionable temporary mental disorder. 
She was in the state described in the case related by Dr. Pritehard. 
Aftier some weeks, during which this child was most anxiously 
watched, her bodily disease was cured ; and, concurrently with 
this physical improvement, her mind and feelings became tranquil. 
During her illness her intellectual activity was unimpaired. If 
she had murdered her schoolfellow, what would have been said 
to the plea of ilosanity ? That she did not proceed to this extre- 
mity does not weaken the illustration ; for there existed, beyond 
aU question, both the vindictive and homicidal impulse and the 
homicidal design. 

Such instances might be multiplied from the recorded expe- 
rience of every observant medical practitioner. The lessons they 
teach are well enforced by the remarks of the same eminent and 
judicious physician : — 

" I have no hesitation in saying that there are to be found 
among children and youth many who, from an inherent prone- 
ness to criminal actions, ought to be carefully and constantly 
superintended and guarded. But the pride of feunilies and the 
prejudices of the public equally forbid such salutary precaution. 
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The result is that crmies are oommitted which might have been 
prevented, and when the result takes place the virtuons indigna- 
tion of the public knows no bounds. Judges rejoice that juries 
find verdicts against a poor, miserable, diseased child ; and the 
newspapers dwell with a ferocious joy on the defeat of the medi- 
cal testimony. It is the painful duty of others to view these 
questions solely as legislators and defenders of society. Medical 
men must steadfly view ihem as physicians, physiologists, psy- 
chologists, and not be scared away from what they know to be 
true, nor from declaring it. The same courage which causes 
them to brave the dangers* of pestilence should support them in 
this duty beneath the assault of pestilent tongues and pens. Not 
the voice of the people calling for executions, nor the severities 
of the Bench firowning down psychological truth, should shake 
their purpose as inquirers and witnesses. Their business is to 
declare the truth. Society must deal with the truth as it pleases." 
By these considerations we are prepared to estimate the cala- 
mity which Mr. Kent has suffered. A man of unsuspected cha- 
racter, upon the maintenance of which he depended for his social 
and official position and for the support of his fiunily, sustains a 
heavy and irreparable misfortune. His child is murdered in his 
house, under circumstances which refer suspicion to himself or to 
certain members of his household. With such great interests at 
stake, the imperative demands of society for the production of the 
murderer are listened to, and the pursuit invades and interrupts 
the privacy of his house. In these proceedings society only is 
heard ; for he is silent. Not a voice is raised in his defence ; 
not a hand is put forth for his protection ; not a look of sympa- 
thy is bestowed upon him. His vindication, — even his liberty 
from day to day, — ^must depend upon the agencies which a pro- 
vincial police-court can supply. He must trust, — ^for all that he 
holds dear on earth has been committed, — to the fideUty, to the 
discretion, to the mercy, of ordinary officials. In all this there 
is no legal injustice. Of aU this he makes no complaint ; for 
*Hhe law is no respecter of persons." But the mystery deepens 
and popular prejudice extends. His children and servants are 
suspected and examined upon a clamorous demand. One afiier 
another, some of them are apprehended and are charged with 
the crime of murder. Alternately the suspected persons assume 
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the opposite characteia of prisoners and of witnesses against each 
other. Confined nnder a perpetual and unrelenting stirveillancey 
they are brought out, one after another, to be subjected to the 
torture of the popular gaze and the infliction of popular execra- 
tion. But still the mystery deepens and prejudice extends. The 
issues which affect the guilt or innocence of those who aie sue- 
cessiyely accused inrolye questions of science as to the mode of 
death of the murdered person, the history of the family, and the 
possible motives and mental condition of the murderer, in so far 
as they are deducible from the character and features of the crime 
itself. These questions are not answered, they are not even 
raised, in the judicial proceedings. The testimony competent 
for their discussion is available. It might be of doubtful value. 
It is certainly conflicting. It might prevent a commitment on a 
charge of murder and the ignominy of a doubtful acquittal. It 
might suspend or reverse the condemnation pronounced by popu- 
lar prejudice, or it might solve the mystery of the crime. 

And who will say that in these respects the voice of science 
would be irrelevant ; that its discrepancies might not be inter- 
preted and reconciled ; or that its very imperfections and fiulure 
of strict legal proof might not have a moral weight which would 
be neither unimportant nor superfluous ? 

Imagine a man stretched, bound upon a plank, moved gradu- 
ally, closer and closer, to a rotatory saw. He knows that in a few 
short moments the instrument of death will be upon him; that it 
will touch, then tear, and then divide his flesh. He is helpless, 
hopeless. In his mental agony he counts the moments that 
must pass before his bodily pain begins. His cry, — ^his laat 
shriek, — ^is wrung from him in the moment when his eyes are 
dosed to meet the whirling steel. The mental sufferance antici- 
pates and quenches the pain of mere physical death. The limits 
of human endurance have been passed, and death itself can inflict 
no pang upon the palsied sense. How truly does Victor Hugo 
conceive the story of the ' Last Days of a Condemned' I The 
slow, stealthy, steady, and progressive steps by which the wretched 
criminal &lls, stage by stage, from horror to horror, into that 
£Bktuous apathy with which he meets his doom at last. Through 
a similar, graduated torture has that man been passed who, hur- 
ried from one calamity to another, his house invaded and his 
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character maligned, his friends &Uen from him and his children 
outlawed upon the imputation of a crime against which he is 
powerless to protect them, sinks at last into stolid indifference 
and insensibility ; till, shut out from all human sympathy and 
human help, he endures, without a murmur and without a groan, 
the torture of that terrible machinery which has been set in mo- 
tion to lacerate his heart. Such a silence is now preserved by 
Mr. Kent in his despair, a silence well explained by the statement 
of his medical attendant, which certified to Sir John Awdry that 
he had Tiflited and examined Mr. Kent during the inquiry into 
the charge against Elizabeth Gk)ugh, and had found him in such 
a state of agitation and mental incoherence that it was impossible 
for him at that time to give reliable or coherent testimony. In 
such, or in equivalent terms, how truly was that moral and intel- 
lectual palsy certified which, even at that time, had overtaken 
and prostrated his &cultie8, and which could neither be simu- 
lated nor concealed ! 

These calamitous results — calamitous to Mr. Kent, most 
unfortunate for the interests of truth — ^may be fidrly attributed 
to the partial and firagmentary character of the proceedings in 
every successive public inquiry. With what was done in private 
—with the unsworn depositions and unpublished reporbs— we 
have no business here ; none with the frequent and unwearied 
councils of war caUed for deliberation on this case, almost day 
by day, for weeks together. We are at Uberty to suppose that 
such inquiries occupied the most extended and general area of 
search. That on such occasions zeal and time were unsparingly 
lavished upon the simple pursuit of truth by those to whom the 
management of this difficult case was intrusted, is beyond all 
doubt. But in public, certainly, every investigation has appeared 
from the first to assume a special and restricted direction. 
Thus, at the inquest, it was a matter of complaint against the 
coroner that he narrowed the field of inquiry. That the inquest 
was vitiated by such limitation cannot be denied ; but the respon- 
sibility of that defect must rest, not upon the coroner, who took 
the widest view of the case, and recommended his jury to find 
the widest verdict which the evidence would admit of — a verdict 
of murder committed by some person or persons. It must rest 
upon those who frustrated his efforts and succeeded in fixing the 
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minds of some of his jury upon a village prejudice; which, 
whether weli-fonnded or not, was likely to lead them astray 
from the oath which charged each one of those sworn that he 
would '^ inquire and true presentment make of all those matters 
and things that should be given him in charge ; that he would 
present no man from hatred, malice, or ill-will, nor keep back 
any from fear, fetvour, or affection; but a true verdict give 
according to the evidence." Against that prejudice, clamorously 
insisted on ; against its admission into his own mind ; against 
its influence in misdirecting or limiting his duties, the coroner 
resolutely contended. True, he alone of all those engaged upon 
that inquest, except one of the witnesses, was competeut, upon 
view of the body, to form an opinion of the cause and mode of 
death. He alone had looked upon the body with a scientific 
eye. It was the good fortune of that jury to be presided over 
by a medical coroner. Familiar with the aspect and the features 
of death, he had already assured himself that this death had been 
instantaneous ; that the wound in the throat had been inflicted 
during life; that every sign of suffocation was absent. Yet, under 
the solemn obligations of his oath, he paused to hear what his 
witnesses would say, and commended the issues of the case to 
the impartial and unprejudiced patience of his jury. How &r 
he succeeded, and to what extent he failed, is related in the 
Appendix. And will any one who reads the story of that in- 
quest say that that inquirywas not limited by popular passion 
L prejudice, in sp^rf every effort of Ihe Z>ner, to the 
accusation of two helpless children ? 

And when Constance Kent was produced pubUdy before the 
magistrates, with the view to her commitment, here again the 
inquiry was confined — ^technically and rigidly confined — ^to the 
question of her guilt : so much so, that even those who under- 
took her defence did not think it their duty, or were not 
suffered, to extend their vigilance or inquiries beyond its limits. 
On that day the pubUc sentiment was altered, and she had 
become an object of popular favour. Her position was com- 
passionated. Her liberation seemed already secure, or was so 
easy of attainment that it could not task that forensic talent 
which was employed on her behalf. The savage fury of pubUc 
prejudice had already been recalled from its attack upon that 
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child, to fiisten its £Euig8 upon her fiither. It m^ht have been 
expected that, with so much talent to spare, tiiie licence of 
ootmsel mi^ht, on that day, have been allowed to pass beyond 
Oie bar» rde^icy of his ^^ insiractionB; thatwhile ti>e 
magistrates were in session, the witnesses present, and the public 
expectant, some voice might have burst beyond the boundaries 
assigned to it, and have been indemnified for its excess ; that, in 
imagination at least, the father, the mother, the sisters of the 
prisoner might have been presented to the magistrates, with the 
prayer that this prolonged and terrible suspense might cease ; and 
that, under the extraordinary and suspicious circumstances which 
had clothed the whole fietmily and household in dust and ashes, 
they might be severally subjected to a general and public scrutiny, 
which should hold them in duress from day to day, till the mur- 
derer was selected from amongst them, or till all were pui^ed 
from blood and restored to good &me and social estimation. 
That this step was not taken is not the fault of the magistrates 
nor of counsel. It is the fault of our criminal procedures in 
England, which limit themselves,. in their frigidity, to a parti- 
cular charge and to a definite purpose, and cannot be kindled 
into fervour and will not burst out into flame in the vindication 
of any innocence which is not actually impugned upon the 
depositions. 

It ought not to be difficult to criticise correctly the conduct of 
the inquiry upon the prosecution of Elizabeth Grough. In the 
case of the accusation of Constance Kent pubUc sympathy was 
early enlisted in her fisivour. In that of Elizabeth Gbugh, on 
the contrary, its countenance beamed brightly on the prosecution. 
Armed with the authority of her Majesty's Attorney-General, 
the widest range was committed to the scrutiny of the gentie- 
man whose criminal experience and tact had earned for him his 
selection by the magistrates. Starting from the fiEunily and 
household, his search extended over every witness that could be 
pressed into his service. Every incident was probed, every 
assistance proffered, every &ct produced, with a promptitude 
which augured well for his success. In this '^embarras de 
richesse " where shall he begin ? How divest himself of some of 
this redundancy of material ? As page after page accumulated 
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on his hands, how shall his eye wander -oyer even the marginal 
notations of that ponderous brief whose broadside is bearing 
down upon the servant at Isleworth ? Perhaps some duplicates 
of evidence may safely be dispensed with. At last the train is 
laid, and this yomig woman, who was to be shown to have 
seduced a husband from his duty or fascinated him from his 
fidelity, is brought down to Trowbridge, in the custody of a 
stalwart inspector of police, charged with the murder of Francis 
Saville Kent. 

Mr. Bibton, the gentleman retained to defend her, and whose 
services were secured by subscription in her own village, where 
her character was known and respected, has described in his 
appeal — ^his successful appeal — ^to the magistrates the character 
of that prosecution which failed so signaUy. In the course of 
his prehLaxy inquiries, many days £fore the teial, Mr. Slack, 
accompZdby hk own medial Mend, whom he introduced ai 
medical counsel to watch and assist his proceedings, went to the 
house of another medical man for the purpose of obtaining evi- 
dence. He learnt that his testimony was opposed in detail, in 
&ct, and in opinion, to that which had already been obtained aa 
to the cause of death ; and this in most material points. That 
evidence he was employed three hours in collecting ; it was put 
down upon many foUos of brief-paper, and when the nursemaid 
was accused it was asked for by Sir John Awdry, and was not 
forthcoming, on the ground that it was not necessary to trouble 
the magistrates with it. His clerk went to another gentleman 
during the trial, to inquire if he could famish any evidence " in 
support of the prosecution." His evidence was not '' in support 
of the prosecution," and was not needed. These remarks would 
be mismiderstood if they were supposed to suggest that, in the 
performance of the arduous task intrusted to him, Mr. Slack 
was actuated by any other motives than a sense of professional 
duty and a desire to discover the murderer. By a legal fiction, 
the magistrates could take no public proceedings in this matter 
except upon information against some particular person. The 
charge was made against the nurse upon the conviction of its 
truth, and in the belief that it could be established. The fabric 
fell, not before the assault of opposing testimony, but under its 
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own dead weight ; and an important public service was rendered 
by a proBccution which feuled in its object and vindicated an 
innocent person. 

It would seem, therefore, that every snccessiye inquiry, in its 
pnbUc coriduct, has, from some reason or other, even in the most 
zealous hands, been confined to some particular feature of the 
case, or been directed and limited to the prosecution of some 
particular person. 

Let us proceed to examine the nlerU witnesses produced by 
the police in this extraordinary case. 

A piece of flannel, about ten or twelve inches square,' was 
removed from the closet with the child's body. It was stained 
with blood. It was found under the body, and might possibly 
have been thrown or have fallen into the vault long previously. 
A very uncertain Hght has been throvm upon this flannel, as to 
its use and character ; none at all upon its ovmer. Its edges 
were neatly bound vnth narrow tape, and it appeared to have 
been used as a covering for the female breast: a conjecture 
proposed by the police woman-searcher and confirmed by the 
opinion of the medical men. No woman in the house was 
a nurse; none possessed or was found to have used similar 
clothing. No flannel of similar texture, at least none capable of 
identification, was found in the house. 

A piece of nevirspaper, of five or six inches square, was found 
on the floor of the closet. It vras folded, and the opposed 
surfaces were adherent with blood. When separated, the figure 
of the bloody impression was divided symmetrically and exactly 
into two corresponding halves, exactly as if a bloody knife had 
been vnped in it, leaving on each fold a transcript of one side 
of the knife at the junction of the blade m\h the handle. It 
might certainly have been so marked by a large carving-knife. 
It yras found to be a portion of ' The Times ' newspaper of 
June 9th, and this nevrspaper was regularly taken in by the 
fiamily. 

In the vault where the body yms found there was a large 
quantity of water and little else — perhaps some hogsheads — the 
surlhce-drainage of the ground near it. This water vras stained 
considerably with blood — in the opinion of Mr. Superintendent 
Foley, "with much blood." 
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Two stained garments were deposed to and examined. Their 
history and appearances mnst he explained. 

On the afternoon of Saturday, Jnne 30th, the day of the dis- 
covery of the mnrder, about five o'clock, Mr. Stapleton, one of 
the surgeons present, was suddenly requested by the poUce to 
examine a garment which was said to have been found in one of 
the bedrooms. It was a night-dress, said to belong to a member 
of the feunily, and was not Miss Constance Kent's. The marks 
upon it, and all the circumstances connected with them, and the 
history of the garment itself, famished unequivocal evidenced as 
to their nature, and refuted the possibihty of their being asso- 
ciated with the murder. The surgeon therefore dismissed this 
garment. Two hours afterwards he went into the stable-yard 
to get out his carriage, and there he found a policeman standing 
in charge of the police-cart, in which he said he had some 
things which the superintendent had retained in custody, and 
was going to take away to Trowbridge. The surgeon felt some 
anxiety about the night-dress that had been shown him, went to 
the police-cart, and there observed the same garmeni which he 
had seen two hours previously, and made the remark that, under 
all the circumstauces, it would be proper to mention it to the 
authorities. It seems to have been retained by the poHce until 
Monday, when it was brought back by the superintendent to 
Boad. At all events, at an early hour on Monday morning, 
before the inquest, it was again shown by the superintendent, 
and this time to both the surgeons, who concurred in dismissing 
it, being fully convinced that the marks upon it had no con- 
nexion with the murder. This night-dress, therefore, was seen 
three times by Mr. Stapleton, and was the only garment shown 
to him. It was seen once by Mr. Parsons on Monday morning, 
and ^ diamiflsed by him alflo. 

To suppose that this garment was a bloody relic of the 
murder is simply absurd. It was forced into useless prominence 
in the course of the extraordinary inquiry held at Boad by a 
Bradford magistrate, who £suled to throw discredit on the 
medical evidence respecting it by his quotation of half a French 
story, or to distinguish between it and the one we have now to 
discuss. 

This second garment seems to have been found hj^ a police- 
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man in a boiler-'hole or grate, some time in the oooise of 
Saturday. It was called a woman's chemise or day-^shift, and 
its appearance is described in the sworn depositions of the police 
in the inquiry taken upon this matter before the magistrates at 
Trowbridge on Noyember 30th. It was replaced by the police, 
as they declare, on their own responsibility, in the place from 
which it had been taken. They say they had arrived at the 
conclusion that it had no connexion with the murder. For their 
own sakee it would have been better that it should have been 
medically inspected and produced at the inquest, as it would 
have been desirable to dear up the suspicion associated with its 
being found in a boiler-hole. 

But the contradictions and suspicions respecting this garment 
are not yet explained. The depositions taken before Mr. Saunders 
at Boad, on November 9th, have not yet been reconciled with 
those sworn to before Sir John Awdry at Trowbridge on 
November 30th. This, at least, is certain, that it was never 
seen by the surgeon, by the magistrates, nor by Mr. Whicher, 
the detective officer. Those who saw it can best explain it. Let 
us hear what they say. 

Pdice-Comfable Urch, Nov, Sth, — " I was present when Sergeant 
Watts found some woman's night-shift, 

*' Was it a night-shifb or a day-shift ? — It was a shift. It might have 
been worn night or day, as it was such as is worn at all times." 

Nov. SOth.—" \ was present, on Saturday, June 30th, when Sergeant 
Watts pulled something out of a boiler-hole. We carried it to the 
stable. It was wrapped in brown paper. When it was opened we saw 
a small woman's day-shift. It had a bit of a flap in front and short 
sleeves. I did not see any doctor examine it." 

Sergeant Watts, Nov, 9<A.— " On Saturday, June 30th, in the boiler- 
fiimaoe in the scullery I found a shift wrapped up in brown paper. I took 
it into the stable, and called Dallimore's attention to it. I wrapped it 
up again, and as I was coming out I saw Mr. Kent just outside the 
stable-door. He asked me what I had found, and said ' he must have 
it seen,' and ' that Dr. Parsons must see it.' I did not let Mr. Kent see 
it, but handed it over to Mr. Foley. I asked Dallimore at last Boad 
fair what had become of it, and he told me he was going to put it into 
the place from which it was taken; and one of the servant-girls 
was coming into the scullery, and he put it down by the side of the 
boiler-hole." 

Nov, ZOth, — *' I could not see it without stooping down. It was pushed 
back in tiie hole as far as it could be. If a fire had been lighted there 
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it would have been burned. A fire appeared to have been there 
recently. 1 cannot say if any medical man saw it." 

Superintendent FoLET, Nov, 9th. — ** When the shift was shown to me 
on Saturday it was by my directions shown to Mr. Stapleton. I told 
Dallimore to keep it for the present. Mr. Whicher and myself came 
over here (Road) ^nearly every day. If you had asked me, I think 
I could have satisfied you that all the matters you have gone into have 
been thoroughly investigated already." 

Nov, 30th. — " On Saturday, June 30thy 1 was shown a stained day- 
shi/tf not a night-shift, I afterwards gave it to Dallimore. I don't 
think I saw it afterwards. I won't swear any medical man saw it. If 
Mr. Stapleton saw it he saw it on Saturday. 

** I imderstood from you that Mr. Stapleton had seen it ? — ^I under- 
stood he had seen it ; but I can't positively swear whether he did or not. 
I showed him the night-dress on Saturday." 

Poiice-Constahle Dallimor£^ Nov. 20th, — "I was present on Saturday, 
June 30th, when the shift was found in the boiler-hole. We took it to 
the stable. It was made with turn-down flaps behind and before. 
Mr. Foley ordered me to keep it for the present. I put it into the 
trap, and took it to Trowbridge. It stayed there till Monday morning. 
On the after-part of Monday Mr. Foley called Mr. Stapleton to look at 
it. I held part, and Mr. Foley the other. I showed it to Mr. Stapleton 
just at the stable-door. I afterwards put it back by the side of the 
boiler-hole. At Elizabeth Gough's sujggestion 1 examined a room over 
the kitchen soon after I had put back the shift. 1 went in again half 
an hour afterwards, and it was gone." 

Mr, Inspector Whicher. — " The blood-stained garment found in the 
boiler-hole was never mentioned to me by any member of the police." 

Mr. Stancomb, one of the Magistrates, — " With regard to the stained 
garment in the boiler-hole, it was a circumstance 'which, till very 
recently, the magistrates were ignorant of." 

Mr. Stapleton, the Surgeon. — " I never saw such a garment as the 
one described by Watts." 

Several questions arise out of this conflicting evidence, which 
have never yet been satisfiactorily answered. 

Was it a day-shift or a night-gown ? 

Was it ever shown to a medical man ? 

Why was it put back into the boiler-hole'? 

Who removed it ? 

When was it removed ? 

Why was the circumstance not mentioned to a magistrate or 
medical man, or to the detective ? 

Inspector Whicher suggests a supposition which deserves 
notice. He says, " When the finding of the blood-stained gar- 
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ment in the fine, and the ' direfal secresy ' that had heen pre- 
Tiously kept respecting it, oozed out, I felt quite satisfied that it 
was the actual nightdress in which the deed was committed. 
.... I have no doubt it was placed there as a temporary 
hiding-place, and that the police afterwards, by some neghgence, 
let it slip through their fingers. Hence the necessity for secresy 
before, aa well as after, it oozed out." 

J£ it was a nightdress, and not a shift, it might well haye 
been placed there as a temporary hiding-place ; first, by the 
murderer, who might haye thrust it there out of sight, that it 
might be consumed when the fire was lighted, or be remoyed 
and destroyed at a conyenient season if not so burnt ; secondly, 
rq[>laced there by the police, who might, after consulting with 
each other, put Dallimore to watch, who went away, and leftit, 
and lost it for eyer. Yet let it be remembered that Mr. 
Whicher's opinion is based on conjectural foundations only, 
which must be yalued by their own inherent probabiUty. 

On the night of the murder Miss Constance Kent had three \ 
nightdresses. Of these only two now remain in existence — at 
least two only are producible. Where is the third — ^the \ 
missing nightcbress? 

It seems to haye been a custom of the family that the 
housemaid should collect the dirty linen on eyery Monday 
morning, in a lumber-room on the first floor, in the presence 
of Miss Kent, who took an account of it in a book. On 
Monday morning, July 2nd, the housemaid found a nightdress 
of Miss Constance Kent thrown out upon the landing, as was 
usual. She put it into a basket with the rest, and after she had 
done so, and Miss Kent had entered it on the list. Miss Con- 
stance Kent came to the door of the lumber-room, before the 
packing of the basket was quite finished, and asked the house- 
maid " to look into her slip pocket to see if she had left her 
purse there." The seryant looked for the purse without success. 
Miss Constance then asked her to go down and get her a glass 
of water. She did so, Miss Constance following her to the top 
of the back stairs as she went out of the room. When she 
returned Miss Constance was there, drank the water, and went 
up the back stairs into her own room on the second floor. On 
the following (Tuesday) eyening the housemaid receiyed a 
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message from the daughter of the washerwoman that there were 
three nightdresses entered in the book, that only two were fonnd 
in the basket when it reached her house, and that the missing 
one was Miss Constance Kent's. 

On the 27th of Jnly Miss Constance Kent was brought in 
custody to Boad, from Devizes oonnty jail, to which she had 
been committed on a charge of murder preferred by Inspector 
Whicher a few days previously, and the " missing nightdress " 
was a material element in the proceedings against her. 

On the part of the prosecution it was attempted to be shown 
that Miss Constance Kent had committed this murder in 
the nightdress she had worn on Friday night; that on her 
return into the house she had burned, or otherwise destroyed, or 
effectually concealed, the blood-stained garment, and had taken 
another from her drawer to replace it when she got into bed 
again ; that she wore this second nightdress on Saturday and 
Sunday nights ; that on Monday morning she threw it out for 
the wash, allowed it to be put into the basket and accounted for 
in the book to represent the one she had destroyed, and that she 
had then contrived an opportunity for removing it by sending the 
servant away for a minute ; that she succeeded in taking it from 
the basket while the servant was gone for the water, and went 
up vnth it at once to her own room, so escaping the dilemma of 
having to take from her drawer the third and only remaining 
nightdress, the absence of which would have attracted notice and 
inquiry. 

On the part of the defence it was alleged that the washer- 
woman, Mrs. Holly, was connected vnth, and related to, a &mily 
who resided in the lane at the side of Mr. Kent's house, and 
who were hostile to him on account of his stopping their fishing, 
and because he had prosecuted one of them for trespass ; that 
one of them was a sweetheart of a discharged nursemaid of Mrs. 
Kent's ; that the murderer of the child had placed the body, 
or caused it to be placed, in the closet where Constance Kent 
had cut off her hair and put on male attire on the occasion of 
absconding from her home ; that this had been done to throw 
plausible Buspicion on this yoxmg lady ; and that her nighWreas 
was abstracted to give colour to the presumption against her. 

When the daughter of the washerwoman first announced on 
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Tuesday evening that this nightdress ytsa missing, Mr. Kent 
declared that it had heen certainly sent to the wash, and that he 
wonld take proceedings against her mother miless it was pro- 
duced in eight-and-forty hours. At the same time he wrote 
to Superintendent Foley to tell him what had occurred, and 
ezpre^ed himself most earnestly in vindication of his daughter. 

It seems that when the clothes arrived at the washerwoman's 
house on Monday she desired her daughters to look carefully to 
see if (Constance's nightdress was there. This is a circumstance 
so remarkable that it can only be accounted for, and that doubt- 
fully, upon the supposition that the washerwoman shared in the 
general conviction first entertained in the village, and clamor- 
ously expressed at .the inquest held that day ; and that she was 
cognizant from the gossip of the kitchen of some &mily dis- 
agreements, which increased her suspicion that Constance was 
the murderer.* 

It is no less remarkable that she should tell Mrs. Kent that 
the best way would be '^ to let her have another nightdress to 
prevent suspicion, in case the police should come to inquire of 
her about the clothes." It is not surely to be supposed that the 
police had laid this trap for Mrs. Kent. If this suggestion 
originated with the washerwoman — ^and there seems no doubt of 
it — she ought to be able to explain this discreditable trick, or 
should be called to account for it more satis&ctorily than she 
has done in public up to this time. 

Where so much is to be said on both sides, where so much 
remains unexplained, we cannot summarily dismiss the avowed 
apprehensions and suspicions of Mr. Kent without examining 
them in the light of his own conduct. On the night following 
the murder two policemen were let into the house at Mr. Kent's 
desire, by arrangement with their superintendent. It was sug- 
gested that, if there was anything to conceal, anything to 
destroy, the kitchen fire would be the place to effect such a 
design ; and, on the supposition that the murderer or an acoom- 

* Mr. 'Whicher has ascertained that the washerwoman had heard and spoken 
of the nightdress shown to Mr. Stapleton on Saturday by the police. She 
knew little or nothing however of the particulars respecting it. She sup- 
posed — as others have recklessly supposed and said — that it had something 
to do with the murder, that it was detained by the police, and that she would 
learn the secret by looking into the basket For the disclosure of this secret 
she was waiting on Monday. 
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plioe was in the house, it was inferred that such an attempt 
would he made on that night. 

These two policemen were admitted into the honse hy signal, 
after all the ^mily had retired to hod, by Mr. Kent himself, with 
the knowledge only of Mrs. Kent besides. They were placed in 
the kitchen, and conld range over the premises ontside ; bnt Mr. 
Kent bolted npon them the door leading from the kitchen into 
the honse, so as to prevent them from coming out of the kitchen 
into the other parts of the honse. 

In this act there is a remarkable discrepancy, which origin- 
ated the suspicion that Mr. Kent found employment for the 
police, while he conld, in another part of the house, either con- 
ceal the evidences of his own gnilt, or hava midistnrbed com- 
munication with his daughter Constance, whom he desired to 
interrogate and to protect. But take another view of the case. 
That Mr. and Mrs. Kent really believed that the murderer 
was in the house, that some garment had to be destroyed, and 
that, after all was quiet, the same mysterious Figure which on 
the previous night had desolated the family might be expected 
to reappear from a bedroom. J£ the kitchen door were un- 
fiustened, the murderer might suspect some trap and return ; 
but, if bolted as usual, the door would be opened, the murderer 
would enter the kitchen, walk into the arms of the two police- 
men, and be inevitably detected. In this view of it all seems 
natural, simple, intelligible, and the conduct of the police is 
vindicated. At all events the fietcts, as we have stated them, 
have been distinctly deposed to both by Mr. and Mrs. Kent, and 
by the policemen themselves ; and tixey lead to the inevitable 
conclusion that Mr. and Mrs. Kent believed that on the night 
of the murder, and on the night following it also, the assassin 
slept in the house. 

This one faxst is an answer pregnant with meaning to the 
suggestion of a more remote and extended search. It appears 
to confine that search to the fEunily and household, upon the 
authority of Mr. Kent himself. Tet even Mr. Kent's opinion 
may have been without foundation. He had probably ab-eady 
guessed at the fears of his friends, and the contagion of their 
suggestions m^ have seized upon him. Let us look again at 
the probabilities on the other side, even at the risk of repetition. 

A nursemaid who preceded Elizabeth Gough in the nursery, 
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and who waa discharged &om their servibe for misconduct, has 
been alluded to by Mr. and Mrs. Kent, and their statements 
refer to certain expressions of reyenge uttered by her on leaying 
the house. She was the sweetheart of a man residing in the 
lane, who was undoubtedly hostile to Mr. Kent, and, amongst 
other reasons, because Mr. Kent had desired this servant not to 
associate with him. The batch of cottages near which Mr. 
Kent lived was an object of perpetual annoyance to his fEimily, 
and even of some suspicion and anxiety. It would perhaps be 
scarcely possible, in any yiUage in England, to find a hamlet 
bearing a more striking appearance of ruin and discredit than 
this presents. A beer-house obtrudes itself in the centre, 
flanked by a cottage kept from falling down only by the pre- 
carious support of wooden stakes stuck into the ground. The 
windows are crushed or thrust outwards by the tumbling walls, 
from the occupation of which the tenants had already fled. 
Several other cottages are grouped around, and some of them 
overlook Mr. Kent's premises. It is indeed a " rookery " — a bit 
of St. Giles's gone out of town to rusticate. It might be mis- 
taken for a haunt of outcasts and a den of thieves. If Mr. Kent 
thought so, and acted on the supporation, its residential preten- 
sions might excuse him. That he did think so is evident. It 
was unfortunate that he quarrelled with such neighbours, and 
that the washerwoman of the fsonily should seem to have a 
8ympft% with the place and ita mhabitente. 

At an early hour on the day of the murder it was desired 
by Mr. Kent that this " rookery " shoxdd be placed under instant 
surveillance by the police. He expressed his conviction that 
there the murderer would be found, or, at least, some due to 
discovery. It is singular that a man who lived in the lane was 
one of the first strangers who entered the premises when the 
news got abroad that the little boy was lost ; that he '' pre- 
dicted " that the child would be found in the closet ; that he 
himself went there to look for him and found this '' prediction " 
realised. His evidence was given on the second day of the.inqui^ 
upon the charge against Gough, and will Wr careful perusal. 

For some time the police were unremitting in their search. 
Their inquiries, so far as any knowledge of them has been made 
public, were very much confined to the range already indicated. 

I 
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They seem almost to hare taken a measure of the premises, and 

to have probed and gimleted every square inch of them, after 

the example of the " Prefect and his cohort " in their search for 

the " purloined letter." No knife, no drops of blood, no clue, 

however, rewarded the research, patience, and scrutiny of the 

policial eyes ; and now, on the 14th of July, a fortnight affcer 

V the murder. Inspector Whicher of the London detective force 

] came upon a scene where his ample experience should have 

I placed him many days earlier. 

A remarkable circumstance was brought to light in the course 
of Mr. Whicher's inquiries. It seems that long before Elizabeth 
Gough came to Boad, and during the time that a nursemaid 
named Emma Sparks had the care of the little boy, Mr. Kent 
was, on one occasion, absent from home on his official duties. 
His two eldest daughters and his son William were also absent. 
The little boy, being then about two years old, was put into his 
cot by the nursemaid. On going to bed Mrs. Kent as usual 
went to look at him. She observed that his feet were clothed, 
as she had desired they might be, in some knitted socks. The 
only adult persons in the house besides the servants were Mrs. 
Kent, and Miss Constance Ken t who was then at home for the 
holidays. In the morning it was found that the Uttle boy was 
without his socks, and the clothes were '^ stripped off him." It 
was supposed he had been disturbed in the night. One of the 
socks was found on the nursery table; the other was missing, 
but was discovered at a later hour in Mrs. Kent's bedroom. The 
nurse, when questioned about it, disclaimed all knowledge of this 
strange affidr. It has since been referred to by Mr. and Mrs. 
Kent, and become the subject of inquiry, but never seems to 
have received a pubUc explanation. 

On the 16th of July Inspector Whicher first met the magis- 
trates in private session, and informed them that his inquiries led 
him to suspect Miss Constance Kent of the murder. He asked for 
an adjournment till the 20th, when he would give them the results 
of his further investigation. On that day he applied for a warrant 
for her apprehension, after explaining to the magistrates the 
grounds of his suspicion against her, and she was placed in custody 
and taken to Devizes prison. On the 22nd Mr. Kent went to 
Devizes to see her, but returned without doing so. On the 
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27th she was brought down to Boad to be finally examined on 
the charge. On this occasion she was defended by counsel, and 
was set at liberty. This inquiry, and that taken upon the 
apprehension of Elizabeth Gough in October following, are fully 
reported in the Appendix, and need not be enlarged upon, beyond 
the mention of a singular fact respecting her. After her 
discharge. Sir John Awdry, who was then absent from Wiltshire, 
received a communication stating that Elizabeth Gough had 
been living in service at Eton, in the family of Mr. Hawt rey ; 
that she had been discharged under suspicion of fraud ; that she 
was an artful girl, and resembled in person the description of 
the discharged prisoner. Mr. Hawtrey was written to and was 
asked to go from Eton to Isleworth to see Elizabeth Gough. 
He did so, and on going, accompanied by an Isleworth police 
officer, into the shop of Mr. Gough, he at once asked to see his 
daughter Elizabeth, and on looking at her he found they 
were utterly unknown to each other. The fabric that was being 
raised on this presumed identity was thus at once destroyed, 
though, strange to say, each Elizabeth Gough had lost a front 
tooth, and they were corresponding teeth. 

Thus has the Gkeat Grime of 1860 baffled the ingenuity of 
every one publicly engaged in the detection of its perpetrator or 
i1» motive. Is it therefore to be supposed that the murderer 
must have had greatj experience in crime, or have possessed 
extraordinary abiUty and skill? 

We answer that a high order of intellect is by no means 
necessary to the successful perpetration and concealment of such 
a deed. From an intelligence degraded by morbid impulses, 
from a heart abandoned to vicious emotions, there often springs 
the genius of subtle crime ; and the lowest intellects are often 
seen allied to a cunning and ingenuity which wisdom can neither 
cope with nor comprehend. Again we bow before the old 
Boman wisdom which has taught us '^ Neminem repente tur- 
pisaimum,*' 

Nor can we consent to despair of the discovery. In an 
article in 'The Times' of December 11th, 1860, there is an 
expression of sentiments on this subject which deserve re- 
publication. ''It is satisfiEictory to observe that there is no 
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apathy on this subject in the public mind. If great crimes 
remain mideteoted, they are neither undiscussed nor forgotten ; 
and to this vigilance of spirit and tenacity of purpose we may 
still perhaps be indebted for the successM vindication of the 
law." Let those, then, upon whom rests the undiminished, the 
increasing duty of discoyery, encourage in their own hearts, and 
manifest in all their proceedings, that singleness of purpose, that 
largeness and honesty of aim, which will preserve to them the 
confidence of others, and, what is yet more important, wiQ ^ve 
them faith in themselves. 

Two spectators are gazing at a picture. To one it presents 
nothing but obscurity. It leaves no impression on his heart. 
His eye closes painfully over a scene of mystery and gloom. 
To the other, from a different angle and in another light, a 
revelation is disclosed. From every dim distance the struggling 
light comes near and nearer up along each shaded line, kindling 
the canvas into life, tiU his eye is led to rest at last upon that 
central figure in the foreground on which each ray is focussed, 
upon which each curve is seen to fall. In a moment the story 
of the artist has been told, and the mystery is solved. 

Amongst the literary fragments of one of those great thinkers 
whom Death has so lately and lamentably stolen &om us, there 
is found a beautiful allegory, thrown dovm in the very midst 
of his severer studies, like a beautiful %wer, blooming on the 
steepest hills of science, to attract by its perfume and its beauty 
those who are climbing after him the heights that he has won. 
' The Bhodian G-enius ' affords so fitting and forcible a com- 
mentary upon the narrative of this Search, that it must be trans- 
planted here, even though it wither under the rude touch that 
seeks to adapt it to an uncongenial soil. 

A painting hung in the Poecile at Syracuse, round which 
men pressed in crowded ranks. The mvMtude regarded it with 
simple and profound wonder, for they could not comprehend 
its mystery nor divine the hidden meaning of its design. Yet 
it did not want interpreters nor commentators, for the yownged 
amateur who looked upon it felt that he must forfeit all preten- 
sion to a knowledge of art if he did not provide some new 
explanation of it. 
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The greai crUies said little, or maintained that grave and 
significant silence which passes for wisdom. They wished it to 
be supposed that when they shook their heads they had already 
grasped a discovery, and had comprehended the high meaning 
of the artist. Still the question of the painting was nnsolved. 
Baffled and perplexed, they were ahready seeking to modify or to 
withdraw the few explanations they had previously proposed. 

And now the Tyrant of Syracuse commanded the original 
picture, and a pendent or companion picture, which had just 
arrived, to be carried to the house of Epicharmus, a philosopher 
who dwelt in a remote part of the country, in the hope that a 
man who had devoted himself unceasingly to study might be 
able to interpret both the pendent and the original by the helps 
they would reciprocate, the one supplying to his nnderstanding 
those suggestions which he could not find in the other alone. 
' This plan was successful. The philosopher desired both the 
pictures to be placed before him. He remained for some time in 
thought, with his eyes fixed upon them, and then, in a voice 
which was not without emotion, he called his Mends together 
and taught- them to see clearly what they had before so often 
misinterpreted, or but obscurely guessed at. 

Will some Tyrant of Syracuse command some Epicharmus to 
speak ? Or shall we be content to seal the secret of this " Great 
Grime," and to endorse upon it the mystic metaphor inscribed 
upon the temple of Isis at Sais, " No man hath lifted off my 
veir? 



Note. — ^The necessity for the appointment of "a public prosecutor" is 
80 strongly illustrated by the occurrences related in the foregoing narrative, 
and the employment of such a functionary would in all probability have 
given such a very different complexion and so different a result to more 
tlian one of the public inquiries, that it is to be hoped this occasion for 
enforcing it will not be lost, but that some gentleman of the Bar or some 
magistrate competent to argue this matter, will do so in the name of public 
justice and in the interests of society. — Author. 
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The Inquest. 



Ybbdiov or Wilful Mubder. 

Wednesiay, July 4, I860. 

On Saturday last a murder was committed in this village which exceeds 
in atrocity and mysteiy anything which has occurred in this neighbour- 
hood for many years. A child, named Francis Saville Kent, only, son 
by his second wife of S. S. Kent, Esq., Inspector of Factories for this 
district, was taken from his nurse's room in the dead of night, con- 
veyed to an adjacent watercloset, where his head was all but severed 
from his body, and was thrust into the soil, — all being done without 
disturbing, it is alleged, any one in the house, or leaving the slightest 
clue to the perpetrator, llie fiftcts of the case will be best given in the 
evidence taken before G. Sylvester, Esq., coroner, at the inquest held 
on Monday last. The inquiry was opened at the Bed Lion Inn, but an 
adjournment was soon made to the Temperance Hall, which was 
speedily filled. The body having been viewed, the following evidence 
was given: — 

Sarah CoXy the housemaid, said it was part of her duties to fasten the 
back part of the house, including the drawing-room ; that she did so 
on Friday night last. It was so done that no one could come into the 
house through the drawing-room window without breaking the glass, 
making a hole in the shutters, and bursting open the door. Nothing 
occurred on Friday to give rise to any disagreement or quarrel, either 
in the family or among the servants. The outdoor boy was dischaiged 
on Sunday last. He gave warning to Mr. Kent because he would not 
raise his wages. Witness went to bed on Friday about a quarter past 
eleven, and rose about five minutes after six on Saturday morning; was 
not woke by anything during the night. Mr. Kent was the last person 
who went to bed on Friday evening ; he was in the habit of staying up 
till the last. When witness came down in the morning she saw that 
the drawing-room door was a little way open ; the bolt was back and 
the lock turned ; the furniture was not die^laoed. There was no blood 
or footmarks in the room. Mr. and Mrs. Kent were in the dining-room 
when she went to bed. 
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Elizabeth Oough, the nurse, was then ezamine<L She said that she 
had been in Mr. Kent's employ for eight months. The deceased was 
the eldest child hy Mr. Kent's second wife. He was a verj good-tem- 
pered childy not troublesome. He slept in a cot in the comer of wit- 
ness's room by himself— the bedstead being occupied by witness. She 
put the deceased to bed usually about eight o'dock, and did so on Fri- 
day evening. He was then weJl, and in unusually good spirits. Mrs. 
Kent came into witness's room after prayers, to see to the children. 
Witness went to bed about eleven o'clock. The deceased was then 
lyjpg on his side, with his face to the wall. Witness heard nothing of 
him all night, but in the morning about five o'clock she awoke, and 
missed deceased from his bed. The impression of deceased was on the 
bed, as if he had been Ufted softly off. He wore at night, when he went 
to bed, a nightdress and httle flannel shirt ; he had nothing else on. 
Witness imagined that Mrs. Kent had come and taken him away, hear- 
ing him crying. About seven o'clock witness went to Mrs. Kent's 
room to ask for the child, but got no answer ; so went back and went 
again half-an-hour afterwards, when Mrs. Kent said she had not seen 
him. Witness then went and searched all over the house and grounds 
and did not find him, and then aroused those in the house. On the 
white drugget in front of the drawing-room window she saw two marks, 
as of a boot with hobnails. She was not sure if she pointed them out to 
any one. The housemaid had gone in before. She did not wear hob- 
nailed boots. Should think that the boy who worked in the garden is 
about seventeen or eighteen years of age. No one was under her bed or 
in her dressing-room when she went to bed^that she could swear. 
The door of her room opens veiy softly, without noise. The room is 
carpeted all over. Mr. Parsons had been in the room, and others also, 
before she saw the footmarks in the drawing-room. There were no 
footmarks in her bedroom. The deceased child was a veiy heavy 
sleeper, and had not been to bed in the daytime that day, and so slept 
all the sounder. 

The housemaid, recalled, said she saw a grinder at the door in the 
morning ; she answered the door, but did not see any other strangers. 
Any one concealed in the cellar could not come out without bretiiLing 
open the door, as it was always kept locked. 

iFKomaa Benger, farmer, said, — On Saturday morning, hearing that 
the deceased was lost or stolen, he went to Mr. Kent's house, and with 
a man named Nutt searched the premises and shrubs. When they got 
to the door of the wateivdoset he looked in and saw blood on the floor ; 
there was no blood on the walls or the seat He removed the lid of the 
seat, and saw something, and then put in his hand and found a blanket^ 
which he took out. He then called for a light, and took the child out 
of the closet with the help of a woman. The child was lying on the 
splashboard. It had only its little nightdress on, and a flannel waist- 
coat. Its throat was cut, but it looked pleasant^ and its eyes ware shut. 
He carried it into the kitchen, and then the family came to look at it. 
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If it had not been for the splashboard, the body of deceased would 
have fallen down into the vault. Witness emptied the vault, and 
nothing was found there. 

Mr. Foley, superintendent of police stationed at Trowbridge, proved 
finding in the water-closet a piece of flannel which was produced, and 
which he pulled out with a crook. He observed no blood in any part of 
the house, nor anywhere about. The police had been in and out the 
drawing-room window before the footmarks were seen. 

Mr. Nutt assisted the witness Benger ; was present when the child 
was pulled out, and confirmed his statement. 

Stephen Millet produced a piece of paper stained with blood, which 
he found near the water-closet. 

The housemaid was again recalled, deposed to the rooms in which 
the various portions of the family had slept, and also that the youngest 
boy and girl of the first &mily had been away to school till lately. 

Stephen Millet, a butcher, gave his opim'on on the quantity of blood 
observable about the premises : it was about three half-pints of blood. 

J. Parsons, Esq., surgeon, of Beckington, was next examined. — He 
deposed to being called on to attend the deceased on Saturday morning, 
and finding the child in the laundry. The night-shirt and flannel waist- 
coat were still on. Deceased had two small cuts on his left hand, 
from which no blood had flowed ; the throat was cut to the bone by 
some sharp instrument — a single clean cut without being jagged ; it 
severed the skin, all the blood-vessels, and the nerves. He afterwards 
found a stab, evidently made with a sharp, long, i^trong instrument, which 
cut through the flannel shirt, entered the body below the pericardium, 
and extended three-quarters of the width of the chest. It was, in his 
judgment, inflicted by a pointed instrument ; it could not have been 
done by a razor. The internal parts were healthy ; the child had evi- 
dently not been dragged. He believed the child had been dead at 
least five hours. Witnesses opinion was, that so large a quantity of 
blood was not accounted for as was likely to be produced by cutting the 
throat of a child so large and so well developed as the deceased. 

The Coroner asked the jury if they required more evidence. 

The Foreman said it was the wish of the jury that Mr. Kent's children 
by his first wife should be examined ; and after considerable discussion, 
and a scene of great excitement among the spectators, the Coroner 
and jury adjourned to Mr. Kent's house, where the. desired evidence 
was given. 

Miss Constance Emily Kent said that she retired to her bedroom, 
which was on the floor above that of the deceased, at her usual time, 
about half-past ten. She was not disturbed at all during the night, and 
did not know anything concerning her brother until next morning. 
Every one was kind to the child, and she had never heard of any one 
bearing him any ill-will. Her brother, William Saville Kent, gave 
evidence precisely similar. 

On the re-assembling of the Court in the Temperance Hall the 
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Ck>roner addressed the jury apon the fieusts. HaviBg detailed the cir- 
cmnstaiioeB as given in the evidence, he said that it was one of the most 
mysterious murders of whioh he had ever heard. He saw no reason to 
attach suspicion to any one in particular, and the total absence of mo- 
tive for the horrid deed rendered the sad affair almost inexplicable. 
The circumstances were concealed from every eye but that of Provi- 
dence, but he expressed his conviction that the day would come when 
the truth would be revealed, and the murderer brought to justice. But 
at present he thought they could do no more than return an open 
verdict. 

The Jury immediately returned a verdict in accordance with the 
Coroner's charge — ^* Verdict of Wtlftd Murder against some person or 
persons unknown,** 



APPENDIX No. II. 



The Inquiby upon the Chabqe aqainst Miss 

Constance Kent. 



Jtdy 30, 1860. 
The inquiiy as to the ciroaxnstanoes attendant on the death of Francis 
Sayille Kent^ a child under four years of age, who was murdered in his 
fiither^B house on the 29th of June last^ was opened on Friday morning 
in the Temperance Hall, at the Tillage of Boad, about four miles from 
Frome. The magistrates present were H. G. Ludlow, Esq., who pre- 
sided ; W. Stancomb, Esq. ; J. P. Stanoomb, Esq. ; G. W. Sheppard, 
Esq. ; J. Sinkins, Esq. ; and Rev. R. Crawley. Captain Merodith, diief 
constable of the county of Wilts ; Mr. Superintendent Foley, of the 
Trowbridge division ; and Messrs. Wolfe and Abbott^ superintendents 
of the Devizes^ and Warminster divisions, were present^ as well as Mr. 
Inspector Whioher, of the metropolitan detectives. Miss Constance 
Eent^ halfHBister of the deceased child, having been kept in custody for 
some days past at Devizes gaol, was brought up in charge of the 
governor, Mr. Alexander. Mr. S. S. Kent, of Road-hill House, in whose 
fiunily this dreadful event has occurred, was present, accompanied by 
two solidtors, Mr. Edlin, of Bristol, and Mr. Dunn, of Frome ; Mr. 
Edlin being especially engaged on behalf of Miss Constance Kent^ the 
prisoner. When this young lady entered the room she hastened to 
meet her father, and affectionately kissed him. She wore deep mourn- 
ing, and appeared to be much afflicted, but perfectly quiet and composed. 
She is about sixteen years of age. 

Mr. dark, the magistrates' clerk, read over the evidence given at the 
last meeting on Friday by Eligabtth Oough, the nursemaid, which she 
confirmed, and then continued as follows : — I remember Friday night, 
the 28th of June. I had a Child's night-light in my room, which was 
the nursery. I awoke at five' o'clock, and missed the child ; but as I 
thought he had been taken in to lus mother, I lay down again for an 
hour. I felt satisfied that he was gone ; for if he had cried lus mother 
would have fetched him. I felt satisfied the child was in her room, 
because I had heard her say a little time before that if he cried she 
would come in and fetch him. That was my only reason. I first saw 
the prisoner that morning when I came to the door of her sisters' room, 
to ask if they had taken the child. I suppose that was about a quarter 
before seven o'clock. I asked the two sisters if they had taken Saville 
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from the narserj. They said No — they had not seen him. Miss 
CoDstance*s bedroom door is quite close to that of her two sisters, and 
she was standing by her own room door, nearly dressed, llie two 
sisters then said to me, " Have you seen Mrs. Kent ?** I replied, " Yes, I 
had, and that she hadn't seen the child." Miss Constance most likely 
heard what was said. It was said in her hearing. She did not make 
any remark that I know of. The feunily of Mr. Kent consisted of Mr. 
and Mrs. Kent, Miss Mary Ann Kent, Miss Elizabeth Eent,^Bfiss 
Constance Emily Kent, and William Savltle Kent, aged fifteen, children 
by his first wife ; and of Mary Amelia Saville Kent, five years old, 
Francis Saville Kent (the deceased), three years and ten months old, 
and Eveline Fanny Kent, the youngest. There were no visitors in the 
house. There were three servants, including myself, the cook, and 
housemaid ; no man-servants. They all slept in the house on the 
night of the murder. The prisoner came home from school, for the 
holidays, about a fortnight before the murder. The two elder Misses 
Kent slept in one room ; Miss Constance slept alone, in a room by her- 
self. The cook and housemaid slept together. Master William Kent 
slept alone in a separate room ; but no one else, I beUeve, slept alone 
in the house. He was also at home from school for the hoUdays ; he 
came home three days before his sister. His bed-room was on the 
same floor, but not close to hers. When I saw her that morning it 
was her usual time of getting up ; sometimes she might be later, and 
sometimes earlier. 

Cross-examined by Mr, Edlin — I am twenty-three years old. I have 
been out in service about four years, and in Mr. Kent's service nine 
months. I first went out as nursemaid, then as lady's-maid, and then, 
at Mr. Kent's, as nursemaid again. During the time 1 have been there 
I have never heard Miss Constance say anything unkind towards the 
little boy that is dead, or conduct herself otherwise than kindly towards 
him. I do not know whether she brought him home from school a 
little picture as a present, but I saw her play with him on the day 
before the murder. Her bedroom is on the second floor, between her 
sisters' room and the room in which the cook and housemaid sleep, and 
the partition between the rooms is a very thin one — almost of paper. 
You can hear everything. When I went to the door of her sisters' 
room, and knocked at it^ Miss Constance came to her own door and 
opened it^ and heard all I said. I did not observe anything at all un- 
usual in her manner. Mrs. Kent never had fetched the little boy 
while I was sleeping. It was a quarter or twenty minutes to seven 
o'clock when I firat went to Mrs. Kent's door to ask if she had the 
Uttle boy. I looked at the clock on the mantelpiece of the nursery. 
There is a little room opening out of the nursery which I use as a 
dressing-room for myself ; it looks out on the leaden roof of the 
dining-room, which is nearly on a level with the windownsill, and the 
water-shoot or gutter along the side of that roof runs along the sill. 
By opening the window you can very easily get out and stand on the 
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roof. The youngest child, Eveline, slept in a cot by my bedside. The 
cot in which the little boy slept was wheeled dose up against the wall 
on the other side of the room. The door leading intp my dressing- 
room immediately &ces the boy*B cot. His head would be towards 
the nursery window as he lay in the cot« My own bed was not^ hke his 
cot, close up against the window, because there was the door between. 
I last saw him in his bed at five minutes past eleven at night. It was 
five o'clock when I rose up in bed to cover over EveHne, and then saw 
that he was not in his cot. I could see that without turning my head, 
by looking over the baby*s cot. I did not get up till a quarter past six, 
and then I saw that the clothes of the little boy*s cot — ^the counterpane 
and upper sheet — ^had been turned down neatly firom the head towards 
the foot of the bed, but at the head of the bed there was only the 
bottom sheet and the pillow with the impression of the head on it. 
The nursery door was just ^jar, scarcely open and scarcely shut ; I am 
quite sure and certain of that. After I had first gone to Mrs. Kent's 
room, and knocked and got no answer, I went back and dressed Uttle 
Eveline, and then went to Mrs. Kent a second time. I read a chapter 
in the Bible and aaid my prayers before I went to Mrs. Kent the first 
time. That was a quarter or twenty minutes to seven. I am not ac- 
quainted with either of the daughters of the washerwoman, or with any 
one in the village ; but I have seen them bring the clothes. 

Examined by the Magistrate — I slept in the room with Miss Constance 
at her own request on the Monday and Tuesday after the murder, and 
there I could hear the cook and housemaid talking in the next room. 
On the night of the murder I heard no noise in the nursery where I 
slept. When I went to sleep the door was not shut, but Mrs. Kent 
came up and shut it. It was her wish that afl<er I went to bed the 
door should be left open untQ she herself went to bed, because one 
of the children slept in Mrs. Kent's room, and I, with the nursery door 
open, could hear it if it cried. When I went to bed, the nursery window 
was barred, and the shutters fiistened. I found it the same in the 
morning; the window opens from the inside. I did not miss the 
blanket from the little boy's cot until it was brought in with the deacb 
body. Miss Constance slept alone on the Sunday night after the mur- 
der ; on the Saturday (the night after the murder) she slept with her 
two sisters ; on the Monday with me. 

William Nutt was re-sworn to the evidence given on Friday last. In 
the depositions as taken by the clerk the witness was made to state 
that Mr. Kent called on him on the morning of the murder. The 
witness said this was not correct ; it was a neighbour named Grinnell 
that called on him. Witness continued — ^I never heard Mr. Kent speak 
that morning. With the exception of the sentence regarding Mr. Kent, 
the evidence now read over to me is correct. 

By the Chairman — ^After I and Benger searched in the shrubbery, I 
said I would look for a dead child as well as a Uve one, if it was not 
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found in the house. After the child was found I said to Benger it 
was as I predicted, and as I thought. 

By Mr. Edlin — ^I am a shoemaker. I was in my shop at work when 
I saw Grinnell on the morning of the murder. He stood at the gate, 
and I rose from my work and went into the garden to go and get further 
information. I had heard GrinneU, as I was sitting on my seat^ say 
that Mr. Kent had lost his child ; he was speaking to my &ther and 
mother in the garden, andji went out to him. In consequence of what 
he said I first of all went to the cross-roads, which are towards Mr. 
Kent's house as I go from mine. I went to see who was standing 
about, and to make search for the lost child. I met Benger, and went 
with him from the cross-roads on to Mr. Kent's premises. We went * 
of our own accord. Benger proposed that we should go on to the 
lawn. He said no one could be angry with us for looking for the lost 
child. I had told him that I did not like to go on a gentleman's pre- 
mises? 

When did you predict that you should find a dead child ? 

When we came to the bottom of the lawn I said we would look for a 
dead child if we could not find a living one. I said so because I could 
not think that any one could have stolen a child from a gentlemen's 
house, as I was told before. I recollect being examined ihere last 
Friday. I dun't recollect my examination being read over to me. I 
will not swear that it was not read over to me by Mr. Clark. The sig- 
nature which appears to my deposition seems like my writing, but it 
seems written in a rather firmer hand than mine was on tiiat day. I 
could not write as firm a hand as that now. I will not swear whether 
that is my signature or not. I know I put my name to what Mr. Clark 
wrote. I did not state here last Friday that Mr. Kent came to me 
early in the morning and told me that he had lost his child. He did 
not come to me that morning. I searched the left side of the lawn fifst, 
because it was thicker set with shrubs. We went straight from the 
lower comer to the closet, and the first thing I saw there was the 
pool of blood. I did not look down the seat when 1 saw that. I made 
the observation, " It is as I predicted." Then Benger said, " Get a light, 
William." I went to the kitchen and met Mary Holcombe, the char- 
woman, and asked for a candle. She said, " For God's sake, what's the 
matter, William?" I went to the kitchen. The cook gave me a 
candle, and I went back to the closet^ when I found Benger still there. 
I held the candle over the seat. Benger looked down and said, " Oh, 
William, here it is." He took up the blanket and threw it on the 
seat He then said, " Look here, William ;" and I looked and saw 
the body of the child with its head nearly cut off. I spread the 
blanket on the floor of the doset, and Bei^ier put the body into 
it^ and carried it into the house. The left side of the lawn is not 
the one in which the doset is. I was not examined before the 
coroner. I was summoned, and was in attendance, but was not ex- 
amined. 
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Mr^ Ladlow stated the reason Nutt was ezatiiined on Friday last was 
that Benger was out of town, and oould not attend. 

OftM'€xamination resumed by Mr, Edlin — I saw the pool of blood 
inside the closet before I went for the candle. I saw Miss Kent and 
Miss Elizabeth Kent in the kitchen. Miss Elizabeth had the little baby 
in her arms. I also saw Master William Kent in tibie passage. I have 
been clerk of the district church of Road for seventeen years. 

By the XJhairman — ^The body found was the body of Francis Saville 
Kent. 

Miss Emma Moody — I live with my mother at Warminster, and I 
know the prisoner, Miss Constance Kent. I have been at school with 
her at Beokington, about a mile distant from her other's house. I went 
home for the holidays when she did, about the 17th or 18th of June. I 
have heard her maJ^e such remarks about the child as this : that she 
disliked the child, and pinched it — but I believe more for fim than any- 
thing else, for she was laughing at the time she said it. It was not thus 
child more than the others. She said that she Uked to tease them — . 
this one and his younger brothers and sisters. I believe it was through 
jealousy, and because the parents showed great partiality. I have 
remonstroted with her on what she said. I was walking with her one 
day towards Boad, and I said, '* Won't it be nice to go home for the 
holidays so sooi^?" She said, **It may be to your home, but mine's 
different." She also led me to infer, though I don't remember her 
precise words, that she did not dislike the child, but through the par- 
tiality shown by the parents, and that the second fiEunily were much 
better treated than the first. I remember her saying that several 
times. We were talking about dress on one occasion, and she said, 
" Mamma will not let me have anything I like ; and if I said I should 
like a brown dress, she would let me have a black, just for contrary." I 
remember no other conversation about the deceased child ; she has 
only very slightly referred to him. 

Mr. Edlin objected to this mode of examination being pursued by the 
gentleman advising the magistrates, who had, he thought, uninten- 
tionally exceeded his duty by pressing these inquiries. Some applause 
followed the statement of the learned counsel. 

The Chaiirman thought the objection should take a specific shape, 
and could not be put in so general a form. 

"Mr.Clark said his only desire waste elicit the truth, and then asked, 
— ^Have you heard any other conversation of the prisoner respecting 
the deceased child ? 

The witness replied — No ; I do not remember anything more than I 
have stated. 

By Mr. Edlin — I was seventeen last March. My father is dead. My 
maiwmA. IB a private lady, living at Warminster. I have been at this 
school one year and a half. The prisoner has been a boarder during the 
last half-year, and for the previous three months she came to take 
lessons. She took home the second prize for good conduct during the 
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last half-year. There were between thirty and forty young ladiee at 
the school. I have had some conversation with Inspector Whioher. 
He called at our house and saw me and my mamma. 1 think it was on 
Wednesday week. He has called once since at our house, and once at 
Mr. Bailey's, and I saw him there. Mr. Bailey is a private gentleman, 
and is married. Mrs. Bailey sent for me, seeing me in the garden. We 
live exactly opposite to each other. I did not know Mr. Whicher was 
there ; but I was not surprised to find him there* Mrs. Bailey had 
taken great interest in the matter. I have not seen Mr. Whicher on 
more than those two occasions ; the first time was on the Wednesday 
before last Friday. I was veiy much surprised to see Mr. Whicher at 
our house when he first called. My mother has called at Mr. and Mrs. 
Bailey's once or twice, but she does not visit there. Mr. and Mrs. 
Bailey were both present when I saw Mr. Whicher at their house. I 
saw Mr. Abbott, the superintendent, at Warminster, who spoke to me, 
but did not examine me. Mr. Whicher brought a summons for me to 
attend here to-day, and gave it to me at Mr. Bailey's. 

Inspector Whicher said, as his name had been mentioned, perhaps 
the Bench would ask whether he brought anything with him ? 

The witness stated that the inspector brought a piece of flannel with 
him, which she could not identify ; the second time he brought a sum- 
mons. He had several times impressed upon her the necessity of 
speaking the whole truth upon the matter. 

Mr. Edlin would take that for granted, but on a charge of such mag- 
nitude he objected to the introduction of any statements made in the 
absence of the accused. 

Inspector Whicher said he merely wished to put himself right with 
the magistrates and the public. 

The Chairman said he thought it should be known that the inspector 
had properly cautioned the witness before making any inquiries of her, 
and then asked the witness whether she had ever remonstrated with 
the prisoner in any conversation she had had with her. 

Mr. Edlin protested, in the interests of humanity, against the question 
being put. The witness had ah-eady said more than once that she had 
stated all she knew, and now it was proposed to examine her upon some 
conversation as to which there was no evidence that it had ever taken 
place. 

The Bench consulted, and the question was withdrawn. 

llie Court then adjourned for half an hour. 

Mr. Joshua Parsons, surgeon, of Beckington, stated that he was oaUed 
to Mr. Kent's house on Saturday, the 30th of June, and saw the body 
of the child. It had a nightdress on and a blanket stained with blood 
and soil. There was a stab on the left side, cutting through the car- 
tilage of two ribs. The mouth had a blackened appearance, and the 
tongue protruded between the teeth. I think this was produced by 
forcible pressure during life ; but there was no abrasion of the tongue 
or lips to show that anything had been pushed into the mouth. The 
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throat was cut from one ear to the other, dividing it all down to the 
spine. By order of the coroner I opened the body ; the stomach was 
healthy, and I saw no reason to suspect that any narcotic or poisonous 
drug had been administered. The stab in thov chest had not penetrated 
to the heart, but had pushed it out of its place, and pierced the dia* 
I^uragm, and slightly wounded the outer coat of the stomach, on the 
right side of it. There were two very slight incisions on the right 
hand, which appeared to have been made after death. When I saw the 
body, at half-past eight, the rigidity was complete, so that I suppose 
that it had been dead at least five hours. The injuries were inflicted, 
I think, with a long pointed knife. The stab was an inch or an inch 
and a quarter wide. I accompanied Mr. Foley in searching the house, 
and went into Miss Constance Kent's room. I examined the linen in 
her drawers, and the nightcap and nightgown which were on the bed ; 
they were all perfectly free from any stains of blood. The nightdress 
was very clean, but I cannot say how long it had been worn. I did not 
make any remark in the presence of Miss Constance. I am not certain 
whether I examined Mrs. KenVs clothes, or the clothes of the other 
Misses Kent. I went into the rooms with -Superintendent Foley. He 
examined some of the things, and I examined others. I made a remark 
to Mr. Foley. 

By Mr. Edlin — ^There were no marks on the bedgown which attracted 
my attention. It might have been worn by a young lady sleeping alone 
for a week. The deceased was a very heavy child for his age. I went 
once down the back staircase of the premises with Mr. Kent on the 
day of the murder. In my judgment, the incision in the chest was made 
by a pointed knife, but not with the point coming obliquely, but a dag- 
ger-shaped knife like a carving knife. I came to that conclusion from 
the way in which the clothes are cut. It would have required very 
great force to inflict such a blow through the nightdress, and to the 
depth to which it had penetrated. The ribs of a child are very flexible, 
and the great amount of force necessary for such a blow would depress 
the ribs, and cause the heart to diverge forward from its natural posi- 
tion ; and if the clothes had not been out, the heart must have been 
penetrated. I examined the linen in the drawers in liiss Constance's 
room, and I believe I saw a clean nightdress there. Mr. Superintendent 
Foley was with me at the time I made the examination. 

Miss Louisa HatheraU — I live with my parents in Oldbury, Glouces- 
tershire, and am fifteen years of age. I was at school with the prisoner 
at Beckington till last June. I have heard her speak of her home, and 
say there was a partiality shown by the parents for the younger children. 
She spoke of her brother William being obliged to wheel the perambu-* 
later for the younger children, and that he disliked doing it. She also 
spoke of her father comparing the elder son to the younger, and saying 
what a much finer boy the younger would be. She never said anything 
particular about the deceased. She told me nothing else, to my recol* 
lection. 
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Mr. Edlin put no question to this witness whatever. 

Sarah Cox — ^I have been housemaid to Mr. Kent for three months 
past. It was my duty to &Bten up the doors and windows, and I did so 
on the night of the 29th of June. I locked and bolted the door of the 
drawing-room when I went to bed, about a qiuirter to eleven. Next 
morning I found the door a little way open, the shutters unfastened, 
and the window a little way up. I could not see that any force had 
been used, or that the window had been broken open. I* did not see 
any footmarks on the floor, which was covered with a white drugget. I 
had to collect the dirty linen from the rooms on Monday mornings ; 
that of Miss Constance was generally throvm down either in the room 
or on the landing ; some of it on Sunday, and some on Monday. It 
was so on this occasion, Monday, July 2. I found a nightdress of hers 
on the landing on Monday morning, and took it down with the rest into 
the lumber-room on the first floor to sort it out. I then called Miss 
Kent to come and put the number on the book. I perfectly remember 
putting this nightdress of Miss Constance's into the basket on the Mon- 
day (July 2) after the murder. I am certain of it. I left the basket in the 
lumber-room when I went down to the inquest, about eleven o'dock, 
with the nurse. Mr. and Mrs. Kent, the three young ladies^ Master 
Kent, the young children, and the cook remained in the house. The 
baskets were covered up with the kitchen tablecloth and Mrs. Kent's 
dress, and the lumber-room was not locked. The laundress was to come 
for them about twelve or one o'clock that day. I know that I put three 
night-dresses into one basket ; and besides them Miss Elizabeth Kent 
made up her own bundle for herself. Miss Constance came to the door 
of the lumber-room after the things were in the basket, but I had not 
quite finished packing them. She asked me if I would look in her slip 
pocket and see if she had left her purse there. I looked in the basket^ 
and told her it was not there. She then asked me to go down and get 
her a glass of water. I did so, and she followed me to the top of the 
back stairs, as I went out of the room. I found her there when I re- 
turned with the water, and I think I was not gone near a minute, for I 
went very quickly. The lumber-room is on the same floor as the nur- 
sery. She drank the water and went up the other back stairs, towards 
her own room. There was no further conversation between us. I 
covered down the basket and did not return to it. It was on Tuesday 
evening that I heard of a missing nightshirt, and I have never seen 
it since. The ladies of the fiunily change their nightdresses once a 
week, but I cannot say on what night. I think each takes out the dean 
things for herself. My bedroom is adjoining Miss Constance's, with 
only a papered wall, or boards, or something between. I can hear every- 
thing very plainly ; but I don't recollect being awakened on the night 
of the murder. 

By Mr, Edlin — On Saturday, the 30th of June, I took down a dean 
nightdress of Miss Constance's to be aired. I have heard that she had 
three altogether, but I did not know till after this. I took another clean 
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nightdress to be aired on the following Saturday. Ifiaa Constance's 
nightdresses are easily distingoishable from the other Misses Kent's^ 
as they have plain frUls, and the others have laoe and work. I never 
look over the clothes when they come from the wash ; the dirty one put 
into the basket on the Monday after the murder, and the two I aired, 
would make the three. I am clear that these were all Miss Constance's 
nightdresses. I did not observe any mark or stain upon the one that 
was put into the basket on Monday, the 2nd of July. It appeared to 
have been dirtied, as one would have been which had been nearly worn 
a week by Miss Constance. 

During the time that you have been in the service of Mr. and Mrs. 
Kent, have you ever seen anything in the conduct of Miss Constance 
towards the deceased that was unkind or unsisterlyT^No, sir, I have 
not. 

Have you ever heard her say anything unkind towards her little 
brother, the deceased?— No, I have not. 

Nor ever show any ill-feeling towards him ? — No, I have not. 

Were there not unoccupied rooms on this night on the first and 
second floor 1 — ^Tes ; a lumber-room and a spare room on the first floor 
over the drawing-room, and a lumber-room and a bed-room on the 
second floor. The book in which the linen is entered is sent with the 
clothes to the washerwoman. The clothes were entered in the book on 
the Monday after the murder by Miss Kent. On the Monday next after 
that — viz, the 9th of July — ^the clothes were not sent to the wash in 
the usual way. Mrs. HoUy is the name of the washerwoman to whom 
the things were sent on the Monday after the murder. The washer- 
woman would not have the clothes on the 9th of July, because there 
was some dispute about the nightdress. I first heard that the night- 
dress was missing on the Tuesday evening after the murder. A messi^o 
was sent from Mrs. Holly's daughter, which I received from her. She 
said there were three nightdresses put down on Mrs. Kent's book, and 
only two sent ; and her mother said that it was Miss Constance's that 
was missing, and that I must send another, as the policeman had been 
there that day to know if she had the same number of clothes sent 
that week as she always had, and that her mother had told him she 
had. She said that her mother said she must have another sent, as she 
was afraid the poUceman was coming again, and that^ if one was not sent, 
she must go to the policeman about it I told her that I was sure she 
must have made a mistake, as I was certain that I put three night- 
dresses in the basket, and that I was quite sure one of those was Miss 
Constance's. I also told her that if she would wait a few minutes I 
would go to Miss Kent. I went and told Miss Kent what she said, and 
Miss Kent said she was quite sure that I put Miss Constance's night- 
dress in the basket, as she had seen me do it. 

The Chairman suggested that this was hearsay to a great extent^ and 
was not evidence. 

Mr. Edlm submitted that it was admissible in cross-examination. 
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WUnem eanitnued^HiBB Kent told me I bad better see Mn. Kent^ 
and I called tbe girl into the library. Miw Kent told ber, in the pre- 
senoe of her mother, that ahe was quite aore the nigbtdreaa waa put 
into the baaket^ and the girl then aaid she would go and tell her mother. 
She then went away. It was in oonsequenoe of this that the dothes 
did not go as usual to Mrs. Holly on Monday the 9ih of July ; and the 
dothes, induding the nightdress worn by Miss Constance during the 
week after the murder, were not sent to the wash at alL On the fol- 
lowing Saturday, I believe, Miss Constance borrowed a nightdress of 
her sister, there being then the two dirty ones belonging to her in the 
house which had heem worn by her between the 30th of June and the 
7th of July, and the 7th of July and the 14th of July. Mrs. HoUy, the 
washerwoman, came to the house, and said that she was sure the 
missing nightdress had never come to her house. I told her I was 
certain I had put it into the basket myself. Mrs. Holly came on the 
same day that her daughter did— about the middle of the day. I gave 
her the book then, and paid her the money. 

Did you observe anything in Miss Constance's manner on the morn- 
ing of the murder which was at all unusual ? — ^No, sir ; excepting the 
grief which was exhibited by all the other members of the femily. 

By the Chairman — After airing the clothes I take them to the dif- 
ferent rooms. The clothed come home on Friday night, and are aired 
on Saturday. I am certain I put the nightdress of Miss Constance 
into the basket, but I can't swear that it went out of the house, because 
I was not in the house at the time. 

Esther HoRy^ of Road, laundress — I have been in the habit of washing 
for Mr. Kent's family tiU within the last three weeks. I recollect going 
for the clothes on the Monday after the murder. When I got to the 
house I saw the cook ; we went upstaiin te the spare room, where the 
clothes were generally kept. The cook brought down one basket, and 
I the other. I then secured the dothes in the baskets, and went out 
and called my daughter Martha. The dothes were in the same state as 
I always received them. Mrs. Kent's dress was on one basket, and 
something else on the other. I and my daughter went straight home 
with the clothes. We had heard that there was a nightdress lost, and 
we opened the basket within five minutes after we got home, and found 
that one was missing. It was not our usual custom to open the clothes 
so soon after receiving them. We heard a rumour that a nightdress 
was missing. 

Mr. Edlin objected that the Bench, who were, as it appeared, con- 
ducting the prosecution, ought not to put questions which would be 
inadmissible. 

The Chairman said the magistrates were not acting as prosecutors ; 
they were merely conducting the investigation, and Mr. Edlin had fre- 
quently interposed objections. 

Mr. Edlin had respectfully submitted to the Bench that, in a case 
where a young lady was on remand, charged with willful murder, no 
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qaestioDB ou^t to be put to witneBBOs which would be inadmissible on 
the prosecution of so serious a charge. 

The examination of the witness was then resumed, and she deposed 
to the missing of the nightdress, and to having sent to the house im- 
mediately on discovering its loss. Mr. Kent told me he would have a 
special warrant for me if the dress was not returned in forty-eight 
hours. I told him I was certain I had not had the dress, and I went 
then. I have had no washing from Mr. Kent's house since. I have not 
seen anything of the missing nightdress. My house and my two 
daughters have been searched by the police for the dress. 

By Mr, Edlinr^l had the clothes home about twelve o'clock on the 
Monday following the murder, and in about five minutes after began to 
make a search for something that was missing. On the next day I went 
up to Mr. Kent's, and got my money, and took back the book with me. 
I did not say anything to the housemaid about anything being missing. 
I never gave it a thought — that is where I was wrong. I have three 
daughters — two married, and one single. The single one lives with me. 
AU three daughters were present when I examined the clothes that I 
brought from Mr. Kent's. One of my daughters is married to a brother 
of William Nutt, who has been examined hereto-day. He is a labourer, 
and hves in Road. My husband and son live in the house with me and 
my youngest daughter. All my daughters assist me in the washing, 
and no one else. They were all at home when I got home with my 
youngest daughter with the clothes. I went up to get my money the 
next day, between eleven and twelve o'clock, and saw Mrs. Kent about 
the missing dress the same evening, after my daughter came back. I 
was told then that they were quite sure that Miss Constance's night- 
dress had been sent. The poHce came to my honse the first time on 
the Tuesday evening. I am quite clear about it. Four constables 
came together, and the parish constable as well. I was quite alarmed 
about it. They came to my house before I sent to Mrs. Kent's, in- 
quiring about the piece of flannel that was found. I knew the night- 
dress was missing at the time, but I did not say anything to them 
about it. I told them the clothes were all right by the book. They 
came to me about the nightdress on the next day. I was expecting 
the nightdress to be sent to satisfy the book, the same as other clothes 
came sometimes. There were two things missing before ; one a very 
ragged duster, and the other an old towel. Those are the only things 
I was ever accused of having before, and that 111 swear. Mrs. Kent 
foigave me the towel. My other daughter is married to William Riddle. 

The magistrates, having consulted, announced that no more wit- 
nesses would be called. 

Mr. Edlin then asked the Bench instarntly to liberate the accused, and 
restore her to her friends. There was not a tittle of evidence against 
her — not one word on which the finger of infamy could be pointed 
against her. Although a most atrocious murder had been committed, 
it had been followed by a judicial murder no less atrocious. If the 
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murderer were never disoovered, it would never be foi]got(en thai this 
young lady had been dragged like a oommon fdon to Deyizee gaoL The 
&ot alone was quite sufficient to insure the sympathy of every man in 
the county and the kingdom. The steps which had been taken must 
blast her hopes and prospects for life, and those steps had been taken 
solely on the suspicion of an inspector of police, acting under the in- 
fluence of the reward which had been offered. The £ftct respecting the 
miflfling bedgown had been cleared up to the satisfaction of every one 
who had heard the evidence that day, and no doubt could remain that 
this little p^, upon which this fearful charge had been grounded, had 
fiftllen to the ground. He asked the magistrates, therefore, to pause, and 
say whether for one moment longer this young lady should be kept in 
custody. Without reproaching Inspector Whicher for what he had 
done, he must say that the hunting up the schoolfeUows of Miss Con- 
stance Kent reflected ineffable disgrace upon those who had been the 
means of bringing them there. Nothing that had been elicited from 
those young ladies showed anything like animus on the part of the 
prisoner towards the deceased child ; nor had any motive been estab- 
lished which would induce the prisoner to imbrue her hands in the 
blood of the poor little child. He appealed to the Bench, therefore, the 
case for the prosecution being exhausted — and a weaker one he had 
never heard — to perform their duty to the country and to the prisoner 
by at once saying that the evidence adduced satisfied them that the 
chaige was groundless, and that Miss Constance Kent should be at once 
discharged. A fearful responsibility would rest upon the magistrates 
if they should again remand the prisoner. No evidence to wairant a 
remand had been adduced upon the first occasion ; but if, now the 
matter had been exhausted by the prosecution, this young lady should 
be again sent back to gaol, he hesitated not to say that great injustice 
would be done to the prisoner ; and that the Bench would be failing 
in the discharge of the duties they were sworn to perform. He besought 
the magistrates, therefore, immediately to liberate the young lady, and 
to restore her to her friends and her home. 

Some applause followed the address of the learned oouosel, which waa 
instantly suppressed. 

The magistrates, after a brief consultation, announced that they had 
decided on dischaiging the prisoner, on her father entering into reoog- 
nizanoes of 200?. for her appearance if called upon. 

The prisoner was then dischaiged. 
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lFr(ym the Bristol • DaUy Post; October 2, I860.] 

Yebtbrdat morning the examination of the charge against Elizabeth 
Gough, of whose apprehension and detention an account appeared in 
Monday's ' Daily Post/ was commenced at the poUce court at Trow- 
bridge. The arrest of the prisoner revived, and, if possible, increased, 
the popular interest which had since the discovery of the murder been 
felt in the mysterious and painful affair, but which in some degree had 
languished of late in consequence of the faint prospect there appeared 
to be of bringing to justice the perpetrator of tibe diabolical deed. 
Trowbridge was fevoured with an unusual number of visitors yesterday, 
who contributed to give the little place an appearance of unwonted 
animation. The visitors and townsfolk lined the approaches to the 
oourt^ discussing the new aspect of the affiiir in an excited manner, and 
being, apparently, very desirous of catching a sight of the prisoner, or 
of the Kent family, who, it was understood, were to be examined on 
the occasion. The prisoner was brought to the town in a fly, in the 
custody of Mr. Superintendent Wolfe, from the Devizes divisional 
poUce- station, where she had been detained since Friday, but, the 
vehicle not being recognised by the would-be sight-seers, they sustained 
a disappointment. Mr. and Mrs. and Miss Constance Kent came in a 
fly to the court, and were fortunate enough to get in almost unobserved, 
and therefore without any unpleasant demonstration from those con- 
gregated in the locality, who hissed and groaned at the occupants of 
the other cabs as they drove up to the door. 

Judicious arrangements had been made in the little court for the 
large number of reporters who were expected, and who did really 
attend, not only for the newspapers for the surrounding counties, but 
also for those in London. Captain Meredith, the chief constable of the 
county, and Mr. Superintendent Foley, of Trowbridge, expressed their 
readiness to afford every accommodation to the " gentlemen of the 
press^" and we need hardly state the latter tendered them their best 
thanks. 

At eleven o'clock the following magistrates took their seats on the bench: 
Sir John Wither Awdry, Knight, Chairman of the Wiltshire Quarter 
Sessions, in the chair ; H. 0. S. Ludlow, Esq. ; J. P. Stancomb, Esq. ; 
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W. Stanoomb, Esq.; the Bey. R Crawley; and B. Walmsley, Esq. 
There were two or three other magistrates present as spectators. 

The following is a copj of the charge upon the warrant on which the 
prisoner was apprehended : — " Elizabeth Gough, of Isle worth, in the 
county of Middlesex, single woman, charged for that she, on the 29th or 
30th of June last, at Bead, in the parish of North Bradley, in the 
county of Wilts, did feloniously, wilfully, and of her malice aforethought, 
kill and murder one Francis SaviUe Kent, against the peace of our lady 
the Queen." Mr. T. W. Saunders, of the Western Circuit, instructed 
by Mr. E. F. Slack, solicitor, of Bath, appeared for the prosecution ; 
Mr. Bibton,of London, instructed by Messrs. Farrell and Briggs, solicitors, 
of Isleworth, prisoner's legal advisers, attended for the defence ; and 
Mr. Edlin, of Bristol, and of the Western Bar, instructed by Mr. Dunn 
(who, during the entire investigation, has acted as Mr. Kent's legal 
adviser), attended to watch the case on behalf of Mr. Kent. 

The prisoner, who was attired in black, and wore a thick crape veil, 
was accommodated with a seat in the dock, Mr. Superintendent Wolfe 
sitting beside her. She is a young woman, aged twenty-two, tolerably 
good-looking, and appeared to have been crying. She was thinner and 
more pale and careworn than at the commencement of the investigfr- 
tion. During the present inquiry she appeared to feel acutely her 
painful position, and to watch with feverish anxiety the various 
questions of the learned counsel, and the answers of the witnesses 
thereto. She also made frequent notes, which she handed to her 
solicitor, who was sitting near her, and which were almost invariably 
passed on to the learned counsel for the defence. 

The court was speedily crowded by an attentive audience. 

Mr. Saunders having intimated that he appeared for the prosecution, 

Mr. Hlbton said he appeared on behalf of the girl, and before his 
friend opened his case he would be much obliged — ^and he supposed 
there would be no objection to the application — if he were allowed to 
see the information on which the warrant was granted. % 

Mr. Saunders said it was not necessary in case of felony to have a 
written information, and he did not know whether in that] a written 
information had been taken. 

The Chairman said an information was not necessary, as many parties 
were brought there without a warrant. It was sufficient for the Bench 
that they saw a party before them upon a warrant evidently tending 
to charge that party with crime, and they must deal with that party. 
At the same time there could be no objection to allow Mr. Ribton to 
look at the information, if one had been taken. 

Mr? Sibton supposed the warrant was granted on a written informa- 
tion : he did not stand upon his right in making the application, because 
he supposed there was no objection to his seeing the warrant. 

Mr. Saunders said he was not aware that there was any written 
information ; probably there was none. 

The Magistrates' Cltr1e.—Ye^ there was. 
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Mr. Ribton said he wished to see it for two reasons ; first, to see 
what the statements contained in the information were as regarded 
that most mjsterious affair ; and in the next, he wished to see who 
was nominally the prosecutor in the case. 

The Chairman (to Mr. Saunders) — ^Do you object? 

Mr. Saunders — Not in the least, sir. 

The Magistrates' Clerk thereupon handed Mr. Ribton the information. 

Mr. Saunders said he was authorised to state that Mr. Edlin was 
present to watch the proceedings on behalf of the family. 

The Chairma/n informed Mr. Ribton that there was no charge against 
his client until the evidence had been tendered, but^ as she was brought 
up under a warrant, they proposed dealing with her under that warrant, 
and would, therefore, give her all the information it contained. 

The Magistrates* Clerk then read the warrant (a copy of which is 
given above), and stated that the charge was made on an information 
on oath of Captain Meredith, the chief constable of the county of 
WilU. 

Mr. Ribton applied that the witnesses might be out of court during 
the examination. 

Mr. Saunders, — By all means. 

The Chairman said they took it upon the good faith of the gentlemen 
that witnesses would be out of court during the examination ; but it 
ought to be understood that, if in the course of the case any question 
not anticipated might arise, they could not exclude subsequent evidence, 
even though the party to be called had not been out of court. 

Mr. Ribton agreed. 

Mr. Saunders then proceeded to open the case. He said he appeared 
to prefer and to bring home, as he trusted he should, the charge against 
the prisoner at the bar, that had just been read from the warrant. The 
offence they were then about to inquire into was one of a most enormous 
character, and he did not think he was saying too much when he 
asserted that it conveyed a thrill of horror through every family in the 
country. He would not, however, dilate on the enormity of the offence 
by observations of the kind, which would be out of place there. They 
were met for a preliminary examination, and if they were of opinion, as 
he believed they would be, that he had established facts to justify them 
in committing the prisoner for trial, an opportunity would be afforded 
the prosecution to elaborate the £Etcts he would produce before them 
into a shape more complete than it was possible he would have an 
opportimity of presenting them on the present occasion. 

The Chairman asked if they were to understand that the case would 
be further matured at the time of trial or previously, and that the 
present examination was only for the puipose of obtaining a remand, 
if sufficient ground were shown? 

Mr. Saunders said he was in possession of evidence, and he hoped at 
once to complete the case which he intended to offer to them ; and he 
believed that, when they had heard all the evidence that he was in 

L 2 
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poasession of, they would be of opinion that the case was one calling 
for inquiry in another court. The offence itself was one of murder 
upon a little child of four years of age. It appeared that on the night 
of Friday, the 29th of June last, the little fellow was murdered. His 
murder was discovered early the next morning, and a coroner's inquisi- 
tion was thereupon held. Unfortunately, that inquiry was conducted 
with a looseness which was much to be deplored, and no satisfactory 
result arose from it. The magistrates of the division tliereupon them- 
selves undertook the inquiry, and, suspicion pointing very strongly to 
the prisoner, she was apprehended. Some sittings of the magistrates 
then took place, but, unfortunately, without any satisfactory result^ and 
the prisoner on that occasion was discharged. The public beUef on the 
point was that, by diligence and careful inquiry, the murderer was to 
be discovered, and the Government signified to the magistrates of the 
division that the inquiry should not be permitted to stop where it then 
rested, biit that further investigation should take place. Acting on 
that, they requested Mr. Slack, then present — a gentleman of great 
eminence in his profession, living at Bath — to make inquiry into that 
very mysterious occurrence, and thanks to his skill, his unremitting 
attention, his zeal, and his capabilities generally, they were then in a 
situation to present to the bench facts which he (Mr. S.) believed would, 
beyond all question, be found to press with such severity against the 
prisoner at the bar as to leave them no alternative but to commit her 
for trial at the assize of that county. He should, however, mention to 
them that, between the discharge of the prisoner at the bar and the 
inquiry instituted by Mr. Slack, another party was apprehended at the 
instance of a detective from London — a yoimg lady, a member of the 
household in which house this murder was committed — ^Miss Constanee 
Kent. The party at whose instance she was apprehended had in his 
mind reason for believing that suspicious facts existed against her. 
Two or three meetings took place with referenoe to the chaige against 
her, and the result was that the young lady was liberated. He might 
say there — and he was happy to have an opportimity of saying it — ^that 
he believed from first to last there was not the slightest ground for 
entertaining suspicion against her, and he belieyed that young lady 
went fbrth to the world as clear of suspicion as any gentleman he had 
the honour of addressing. He felt bound to say that much for the 
sake of the young lady, after a most careful investigation of the case^ 
that from first to last there was not the slightest ground for justifying 
suspicion against her, and he believed, at this moment, that young lady 
to be as clear of suspicion as any one of the gentlemen whom he had 
now the honour of addressing. Having stated this much, he would 
now draw attention to the facts of the case. The murder was com- 
mitted at Road-hill House, the residence of a gentleman named Kent» 
who was one of Her Majesty's Inspectors of Factories for this district. 
His family and household on the night in question consisted of himself 
and wife, two young ladies, daughters by a former marriage. Miss Con- 
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stance Kent, and her brother, a youth of about fifteen years of age. 
There was also the little fellow who was murdered, who was about four 
years of age, a daughter five years old, and another daughter about two 
years old. These were all the members of his immediate family. In 
the house there were also Saiuh Cox, the housemaid ; Sarah Eerslake, 
the cook ; and the prisoner, in the capacity of nursemaid. These were 
the only persons inhabiting the house at that time. Inasmuch as the 
transaction took place at night, it was of importance that they should 
understand at the outset the respective sleeping apartments of these 
parties. Mr. and Mrs. Kent slept in a bedroom on the first floor ; in 
their room also slept the little girl five years of age. On the same floor 
the nursery-maid, the prisoner at the bar, slept, and in the same room 
the little murdered boy and another child two years of age. There were 
those two sleeping apartments on the first floor, a passage dividing the 
bleeping apartment of Mr. and Mrs. Kent from the sleeping apartment 
of the nurse and the little boy. Above, the two Misses Kent slept in 
one room. Miss Constance Kent slept in another, the two servants slept 
in another, and Master WiUiam Kent in another. He had, therefore, 
noted every sleeping apartment of the entire family. It appeared that 
on Friday, the ^th of June, the little boy was taken to his bed by the 
nurse at about the usual time, between eight and nine, and before 
he went, having been in delicate health before that time, a pill was 
administered to him in the presence of his mother. Something would 
turn upon that : inasmuch as it was an aperient pill, it, according to the 
doctor's evidence, would, in the ordinary course of things, have taken 
effect and operated at a distance of about six hours or so ; and that 
hat was a material one, as showing the probable time at which the 
murder was committed, for it was quite clear the murder was com- 
mitted before the pill had operated ; in all prbbability, therefore, the 
murder was committed some time about twelve, one, or two o'clock iu 
the morning, and they were aware that at that time of the year, on the 
29th of Jime, it would be daylight or daybreak a short time after two. 
They came with some degree of certainty about the period at which 
the murder must have taken place ; and, therefore, as affected the time, 
he would draw the attention of the Bench to the evidence of the 
surgeon, who saw the child at seven or eight o'clock in the morning, 
and gave it as his opinion that it had been dead four, or five, or six 
hours. He (Mr. S.) was therefore not wrong in saying that they could 
fix the time of the murder with tolerable certainty, for it must be 
somewhere about one o'clock on the morning of Saturday, the 30th of 
June. The little boy was taken to his rest^ and the nurse went in due 
course to bed. Mr. Kent retired to rest at about eleven o'clock, and 
the house, when all the inmates retired to rest, was securely and safely 
locked in every particular. Mr. Kent himself according to his custom, 
saw that the house was perfectly secured, that the back door was barred 
and chained, and the front door was secured in the same way — in a 
word, the house was securely locked up. It was necessary to draw 
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their attention to the drawing«-room, as that apartment would be the 
subject of much discussion during the examination. The room had 
three windows looking out on to the lawn. The windows were in 
sashes, with the ordinary divisions to move up and down. They were 
flEistened, he thought, with the ordinary hasp, and wooden shutters, in 
the inside of the room. At night they were closed. The shutters 
were in two divisions, and running across the division there was an 
iron bar, which fieistened up one side, and so kept the upper and lower 
portions of the shutters perfectly secure. Now the housemaid, Sarah 
Goz, on the night of the 29th of June, secured the three windows, and 
left the drawing-room, securing the door by a bolt on the outside, in 
the passage; and Mr. Kent would inform them that, before he 
went to bed, be was careful to see every place securely ftustened. 
He was therefore the last person who went into that room before 
retiring to bed. In the drawing-room he found the shutters of all 
the windows perfectly secure, and when he left he locked the door 
of the drawing-room and bolted it. He then retired to his sleeping 
apartment about half-past eleven. The murder was committed some 
time that night; and, strange to say, though Mr. and Mrs. Kent 
were sleeping in a room almost adjoining, being only severed by a 
passage from the room in which the little boy was sleeping, and 
though Mrs. Kent was in that condition which caused ladies to be 
wakeful, yet during the whole of that night she did not hear anything to 
awaken her attention ; nevertheless the little boy was murdered close 
to her own door, carried downstairs, and carried out of the house. 
AU these things took place without alarming any one of the inmates of 
the house. The first thing that occurred during the next morning was 
this : the prisoner went and tapped at the door of Mr. and Mrs. Kent's 
bedroom and made inquiries " If Master Saville was there." She 
received an answer from Mrs. Kent, who was then dressing, to the effect 
that he was not there, when the prisoner said he was not in his cot. 
That being so, the parties in the house immediately set to work to 
ascertain what had become of the little boy. The house was searched 
at the time fruitlessly ; and without going unnecessarily into the evidence 
they would better hear from the mouths of the witnesses, he would 
tell them the result — ^the boy was found in a murdered state in a privy 
on the out premises, and it was discovered that the centre window of 
the drawing-room was open; the shutters were unfiEustened and put 
back ; the window was raised about half a foot, and the drawing-room 
door was also open. On searching the premises it was found that no 
violence whatever had been effected on any part of them — ^not a scratch 
or the shghtest breakage of any kind. No bolt was wrenched, nothing 
whatever was torn away ; everything was secure, with the exception of 
the window. Here he might say fietcts necessarily drew them to the 
conclusion that nobody by violence entered the house. The little boy 
was discovered with Ids tJiroat cut ; he was taken into the house, and 
then of course an alarm was given, and proceedings were taken such as 
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he had indicated ; but the suigeon who saw the little boy found that the 
throat was cut in such a way as to almost sever the head from the 
body ; it was a most determined and decided gash, from one side to * 
the other, from the left to the right ; he came to the conclusion that 
the wound was inflicted after death, and for these reasons : — they all 
knew that a wound of that sort inflicted during life must cause blood 
to gush out from the arteries in a sort of elastic movement, and he 
found nothing on the ground that would indicate that any arteries 
were severed while the heart was beating, and there must be a spirting 
of blood if that were so ; he found only one trickling of blood from the 
wound, which he concluded was produced by blood casually streaming 
out after life had ceased to exist. There were certain signs on the body 
leading to the belief that suffocation had been resorted to before the gash 
was made in the throat, and that opened this wide speculation, — ^Was 
the wound in the throat inflicted to kill the child, or was it inflicted to 
mislead those who probably would inquire into the cause of death? If 
the child was smothered, they could tmderstand that some one in the 
house did it ; but if the child's throat was cut in an obviously barbarous 
manner, no one would suspect any one in the house guilty of so bar- 
barous an act. The conclusion he had arrived at was that the child's 
throat was cut to mislead, and for the purpose of diverting suspicion 
and inquiry from the proper quarter. There was a stab in the child 
which penetrated into it about four or five inches ; that stab was ap- 
parently inflicted after death. Of course the inquiry which suggested 
itself before the mind was. Who could commit the murder? Did any 
one break into the house ? It was clear no one did. Did the party get 
in through the window 1 He could not have got in at the window 
except through the instrumentality of some one withdrawing the 
window-bolt inside. The drawing-room door was bolted and locked, 
and some one in the house must have admitted any party who entered 
it by that way. The case was open to four suggestions. It might be 
that some one broke into the house. He had shown the impossibility 
of any one having done so without the concurrence or conhivance of 
any one there before. It might be said that some one had secreted 
himself in the house ; but that was highly improbable, inasmuch as 
hardly any place in the house aflbrded any means of hiding for any 
person disposed to remain there in secret ; for had it been so, that 
person could hardly have got out of the house without the con- 
nivance of some one in it. No one could have got out at the window, 
as it was only elevated six inches ; if the window had been lifted higher, 
it would probably have made a loud creaking noise likely to alarm 
the inmates. He believed the window was merely hfted up as it was 
as a blind. The probabiHties were, he thought, that whoever com- 
mitted that murder, and whoever took the child, out and deposited it 
where it was found, got out through the back door, was let out 
by a person in the house, and afterwards returned to the proper place. 
It may be suggested that it was done by one person only— that it 
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tras done by the prisoner at the bar. Whether it was done by one or 
more, he thought it was clear, ahnost to demonstration, that the 
prisoner must have been one of the parties concerned. When the 
room came to be examined, it was found that the deceased had been 
sleeping in a cot, and was covered over in this way : — Immediately 
over it was a sheet, over that again was a blanket^ and at the top of all 
was a counterpane. The sheet was folded over the blanket and a 
portion of the counterpane, so that the blanket was entirely obscured 
from view. When the child was discovered in the privy, it was found 
to be wrapped up in the blanket. It was impossible to suppose that one 
person could have committed the murder ; the boy was a heavy boy 
four years of age ; the parties who were concerned in that murder must 
have taken the child from his bed, must then have wrapped him in the 
blanket, perhaps have smothered him at that time ; but whether wrapped 
or not, must have then taken the child downstairs, and made an 
exit some way or other. One person could not have done that. It 
was idle to suppose that one person could have taken the child from 
the cot^ could have taken the blanket from between the sheet and 
counterpane, wrapped the child in it, and then gone off, leaving the 
sheet and counterpane smoothly re-arranged, so as to present the 
appearance of not being interfered with. In taking the blanket from 
between the sheet and counterpane, a disturbance of the clothes must 
have taken place, and he or she who had taken the murdered child from 
the cot could not have so re-arranged the clothes, and any person who 
had murdered the child and was going away would not have had a 
motive for re-arranging the clothes. There must have been a second 
person in the room assisting in taking out the child, withdrawing the 
blanket, and re-arranging the bedclothes afterwards. Was it likely 
two strange persons^ent into that room to do that ? Did not the 
conclusion irresistibly force itself on their minds that, if there were 
two persons, one person at least must have been the nurse ? Could 
they beUeve otherwise than that she must have been conscious 
throughout of what was going on? Was it within the bounds of 
probability that any person could have gone in the room, and opened 
that door, which unless opened carefully made a creaking noise, without 
her knowing it? The suggestion was almost absurd, though it was 
said that she knew nothing about it. It was said that she slept soundly 
that night, having been engaged in laborious employment during the 
preceding day, but it would be shown that she was generally a light 
sleeper. It was clear from her statement that she awoke that morning 
unusually early— five o'clock. The probability was that two were 
engaged in the murder; it was physically impossible that one could 
have done what was done, and there must have been two. If the prisoner 
was not the only person engaged in the murder, she was one of two 
who were concerned in it. It was quite clear that some one in the 
house committed the murder. If a stranger had done it it must have 
been with the concurrence and connivance of an inmate, for that 
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stranger must have been let out of tbe house, and the house arranged 
after that stranger had made his exit. That fact was almost conclusive 
against the prisoner ; but there were also other facts. It would appear 
that at five o'clock in the morning she awoke. She said she rose up in 
her bed, saw that the little boy was not in his cot, but was not sur- 
prised at that, as she beheved his mother had been there and taken 
him away. But she had no reason to believe it, because Mrs. Kent 
was in that condition which almost precluded the possibility of her 
carrying the heavy child from one room to the other, and during the 
whole time the prisoner was in the service Mrs. Kent had not done 
such a thing. The prisoner then went to sleep, as she represented, 
and later in the morning rose up, and, after performing some little 
matters, knocked at the door of the apartment of Mr. and Mrs. Kent 
two or three times, without receiving any answer ; but Mr. and Mrs. 
Kent would deny that such knocking had taken place, as, if it had, they 
would have heard it. However, at seven o'clock, when Mrs. Kent was 
dressing herself, prisoner asked if Master Saville was there, and was 
answered in jbhe negative ; it then turned out that the boy was not in 
his cot, and the house was searched in vain for him. Mr. Kent drove 
off to Trowbridge in search of tbe officer of poHce, his (Mr. K.'s) im- 
pression, according to his statement, being that the boy had been 
stolen away. The body had not been discovered when Mr. Kent left, 
and before it had been discovered the prisoner had some conversation 
with Mrs. Kent, teUing hei: that the blanket had been taken away with 
the child, and she, hoping that the child was merely stolen, and that no 
violence was done to it, said, ^ I am glad of that, it will keep the poor 
little fellow warm." No doubt the prisoner had the knowledge that the 
blanket was gone with the child, for she repeated the same observation 
to Urch and Morgan. The question was, how did she know of it ? 
Could she know of it in any other way than by being conscious of how 
the blanket was taken away — ^that it was taken away upon the child, that 
she knew it and saw it done ? What was there further to show'that to 
be the case ? She felt the pressure of that knowledge ; and when the 
child was afterwards discovered, covered with the blanket, she declared 
that that was the first time she knew that the blanket had gone with the 
child. When the child was brought back, murdered, and enveloped in it, 
she ran upstairs, and made the discovery, as if for the first time, ihat the 
blanket had been taken with the child. The fact relative to the blanket 
showed to his mind that she was a guilty party concerned in the 
murder. It might be that hers was not the hand that committed the 
murder, for he believed there was a second person there. What motive 
prompted either party to commit the atrocious deed he could not 
suggest, but there must have been some drama enacted there, and 
it was probably the concluding scene. What the drama was he was 
at a loss to understand or suggest, but that the child was murdered 
and taken out of the room, by the connivance and tacit assent of 
the girl, at the conclusion of it, there could be no doubt. There 
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was another &ct in the case of great 8ignifi<iance ; under the child 
in the water-closet there was discovered a triangular piece of flannel, 
which would be described as being a chest flannel worn by females. 
That flannel attracted the attention of the parties who were intrusted 
in maturing the evidence in the case, and it was many days after the 
discovery of the murdered child that it was thought advisable to see 
if it belonged to any inmate of the house. A female searcher went to 
Road Hill House to make the examination. She examined the two 
Misses Kent and Miss Constance Kent, and, finding that it did not 
belong to either, she appUed it to the prisoner, who, after much hesita- 
tion, and a conversation which would not be much in her favour, at 
last permitted the flannel to be fitted to her chest, and it was found 
exactly to fit. That, no doubt, was not a very strong fact against her, 
because there might be other persons whom the flannel might also fit ; 
but when they found that it was in the privy beneath the child, soiled 
with the blood that had come from it, they would find from that 
circumstance that it must have been put there about the same time 
the child was deposited in the privy, and they would find that, in point 
of fact, it did fit an inmate of the house, and also, in further confirma- 
tion of that circumstance, the prisoner's flannel petticoat was composed 
of flannel of the same character and texture as the chest flannel. 
Another little fact was this. When the prisoner was called on to give 
an explanation of how the child was taken away (though of course she 
feigned ignorance of how the child was abstracted), she said she awoke 
at five o'dock in the morning, and, finding the child aged two years in 
a naked state, she covered it up, and raised herself on her knees to look 
in the crib to see how the murdered boy was going on. She missed 
him, but she took no means of alarming the house to ascertain what 
had become of the little fellow ; she again lay down to sleep. It had 
been, however, foimd, by actual experiment, that it seemed impossible, 
from the position she described, that she could have seen the boy in 
the crib or could have missed him from it. That was a little fact ; it 
had no great weight in itself, but it showed that she was then telling 
palpable untruths — ^that she was telling something to establish a case 
of innocence, which, when examined into, showed itself to be a tissue 
of falsehoods. He had stated the most important facts of the case, but 
had not thought it necessary to go into detaiL He had a great many 
witnesses to bring under their attention, and the outhne as he had 
presented it to them would be told more carefully and more minutely 
by them. But he thought, when he should have established beyond sii 
question the facts he had stated, and recapitulated them, they could 
come to no other conclusion than that the case was fraught with such 
grave suspicion that public justice demanded that the prisoner should 
be sent for trial by another tribunal He would not further take up 
their time by preliminary remarks, but proceed to call the witnesses. 

Mr. Hihton said. Before the case was gone into would the Bench 
aUow him to make one or two remarks, and they should be short ? He 
had listened to his learned friend with the greatest possible care, whilst 
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he had entered into all the droumstances of that melancholy case, and 
he found that all the facts he had so fully related had been, to some 
extent, before him (Mr. Ribton) even previously to his being pro- 
fessionally instructed in the matter. He had listened with the greatest 
possible attention to his learned friend, and he certainly must say he 
was filled with astonishment to find that there was not one single new 
hct which had not already been given in the evidence before the 
Bench. 

Mr. Saunders interposed. 

Mr. Ribton — His fHend would pardon him. They should recollect 
that the girl had been charged with the offence before the present 
investigation was instituted, and conducted before the magistrates. 
The investigation was conducted before the magistrates, and the facts 
his friend had opened up were then known to everybody, and were 
proved, or at least substantially proved ; and the magistrates after 
that thought it incumbent on them to dismiss the case against her. 
The Bench were aware that, if this was an ordinary case, quoted in the 
ordinary way, the prosecution would have no right whatever to put her 
on her trial a second time. There was no maxim of the EngUsh law 
more imanimously recognised than the one Vhich said nemo bis debet 
vexari. The girl had actually been tried before the Bench, and by the 
Bench dismissed ; and when he found there was. not one single new 
fact in the case, notwithstanding the elaborate manner in which the 
inquiry had been reconducted by Mr. Slack, he felt it incumbent on 
himself, at the present stage of the proceedings, to put it before the 
Bench whether they would think it right to re-hear the case, to listen 
to the same evidence which had been already laid before* them, and 
which he (Mr. Bibton) was warranted in premising the Bench on the 
previous occasion did not consider sufficient to justify them in sending 
the unfortunate girl for trial. He was sorry to interrupt, but hoped 
the Bench would not think it irregular in laying it before them, his 
object being to ask them whether they thought that inquiry ought to 
go on. 

Mr. Saunders said he scarcely thought it worth while to reply to 
what his learned friend had adduced. 

The Chairman said the preliminary inquiry never went to the extent 
that the present inquiry was intended to go. There was some evidence 
offered, but it was of a general effect, and not specially directed against 
the prisoner. 

Mr. Ribton asked if the evidence was taken against the girl on the 
previous inquiry. 

Mr. Saunders — ^Then there was no formal chai^ against her. She 
was not in custody on a formal charge, but was only detained that some 
inquiry might be made. There were no depositions taken. 

Some further discussion took place, and the Chairman said, if there 
was any minute of the former inquiry taken on that occasion, possibly 
there would be no objection to Mr. Ribton seeing it to help him in his 
cross-examination . 
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Mr. Bibt07i—li amounts to this : the girl was detained, statements 
were made and heard by the magistrates, and they, having heard them, 
ordered her to be discharged. 

The Chairman asked if Mr. Saunders was there on behalf of a private 
person. 

Mr. Saunders said No, but on behalf of the Crown. 

Mr. /?t&ton— Not directly on behalf of the Crown, but nominally so ; 
he does not represent the Attorney-General, but no doubt he is 
instructed by a highly-respectable attorney. 

Mr. Saunders — I represent Captain Meredith, the chief of the poUce 
of the county, acting under the instruction and advice of the Attorney- 
General. 

The Chairman — I am no magistrate of this division, but the magis- 
trates of this division requested my attendance. It was at their 
instance, and the application to the Attorney-General, that this inquiry 
was commenced. 

Mr. Saunders — ^The Attorney-General has been consulted, and he 
requested that these proceedings be taken. 

The Chairman asked if the two superintendents should be out of 
court? 

Mr. Ribton said he did not wish them excluded. 

Mr. Samuel Saville Kent was the first witness examined. He de- 
posed — I live at Road Hill House, in this coimty, and am Sub-Inspector 
of Factories, and father of the unfortunate child ; on Friday, the 29th 
of June, my household consisted of my wife, Mary Ann Alice Kent 
(29), EUzabeth (28), Constance Emily (16), William Saville Kent (15), 
Mary Amelia Saville Kent (5), Francis Saville Kent (3 years and 10 
months), Eugenie Kent (2), Samuel Saville Kent (a baby), Sarah Cox 
(hotisemaid), Elizabeth Gough (nurse), and Sarah Kerslake (cook) : the 
first four were children of a former marriage. He explained the sleeping 
apartments. There was a bed for the nurse, and two cots for the 
children, one for the murdered boy, and the other for the child in arms ; 
a dressing-room separates my room from theirs; a person coming 
from the nurse^s room to mine would cross the landing, which is 
about eight feet; the staircase was fourteen or fifteen feet from my 
room ; it is about the same distance from each : my elder daughters, 
Mary Ann and Elizabeth, slept in a bedroom over mine, and which is 
approached by a staircase ; Constance slept in a room next to theirs ; 
two servants, Sarah Cox and Sarah Kerslake, slept in a room next to 
theirs ; my son William slept in a room at the back, on the second 
floor. Road Hill House stands by itself, with grounds around it ; it is 
approached through a large gate, and by a carriage drive ; the privy 
where the child was found is 20 or 25 feet from the house, and about 
200 yards from the centre window of the drawing-room, which is at the 
back of the house ; the privy is towards the front ; all my family were 
at home ; my daughter Constance had recently returned from a board- 
ing-school; on the night in question I was the last downstairs, the 
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others haviug retired to rest ; it is- my invariable custom the last thing 
at night to see all the doors and windows shut ; I went round the house 
on that occasion, and found all the windows and doors &8tened ; I 
went into the drawing-room to see if the windows there were festened ; 
there is a baj with three windows in it in that room ; they are large, 
heavy sashes, with shutters, which are divided; the shutters are 
fastened by the lower bar, about the width of my hand, and by catches ; 
the shutters were all secure when I went in there, about eleven or half- 
past eleven ; when I left the drawing-room I locked and bolted the 
door, leaving the key in it ; I then went upstairs to bed, and went to 
sleep soon afterwards ; I slept soundly, and did not awake during the 
night ; about a quarter-past seven I awoke ; I had heard no noise, for 
I was asleep during the whole of the night ; Mrs. Kent came into the 
room after me ; about twenty minutes after I entered the room I went 
to bed, and it was about twelve o'clock when I went to sleep ; at a 
quarter-past seven the nurse knocked at the door to ask for the child, 
and I think it was that that awoke me ; Mrs. Kent got out of bed as 
the girl knocked at the door ; soon afterwards I heard that the child 
was missing from its bed; ultimately I went off to Trowbridge in 
search of the police ; as I returned home I met Mr. Peacock, who said, 
" I am sorry to tell you I have bad news for you — the little boy has 
been found murdered ;** that was the first I heard of it ; I subsequently 
went around the premises and made a thorough examination of them ; 
I returned about nine o'clock ; I was not long ; I went as fast as I 
could, and soon afterwards I made the examination of the premises. 

Mr. Saunders — And your opinion was that they had not been entered 
firom without ? 

Mr. Bibton objected to the question. 

The Chairman showed Mr .^Saunders how he could modify it. 

Mr. Bibton complained that the question was put in a leading form. 

Mr. Kent continued — ^There was no appearance of violence having 
been used ; the house could not have been etitered from without except 
by violence. 

By the Bench — Frome is four miles and a half oft. 

Examination continued — On the Saturday night I had two policemen 
in the house ; Mr. Foley, the superintendent at Trowbridge, sent them 
there ; they arrived at about eleven at night ; I did not admit the 
police into the house until I had heard the inmates go upstairs. 

Mr. Saunders — What was the object of their coming there ? 

Mr. Bibton objected to the question. The rules of evidence in a 
case like that should be strictly adhered to. Mr. Kent could have no 
notion of the object of the police, except what they told him. 
. The Chairman said, if they came at his request, he would know what 
reason he assigned for their coming there. 

Mr. Bibton said he should be satisfied with the decision of the Bench, 
but he had felt it to be his duty to take the objection. 

The question was not pressed. 
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Examination continued — I took the policemen into the kitchen ; one 
of them was to leave at half-past two ; the other I let out at about five 
o'clock in the morning ; I provided them with refreshment ; I was in 
the Hbrary during a portion of the night, but left the house once or 
twice. 

Mr. Saunders — For what reason ? 

Mr. Bibton objected to the question, for he could not see what the 
conduct of Mr. Kent, in reference to the police, while in his house, had 
to do as regarded the charge against the girl at the bar for murder ; 
though no doubt, if the trial was to exculpate Mr. Kent himself— which 
he (Mr. B.) could not suppose to be the object — ^it would be relevant. 
He could not see how anything done or said by Mr. Kent could be 
evidence against her. 

The Chairman remarked that anything said by Mr. Kent would be 
no evidence, but things done by him, under the circumstances, might 
be admissible as evidence ; they might be material, or they might 
not be. 

Mr. Saunders said he did not mean to suggest who was the accom- 
phce of the nurserymaid, though she might have had an*accomplioe. 
It might turn out that Mr. Kent was searching for that accompHce, and 
that he went out and saw some one in communication with the nursery- 
maid. The pohce were staying up, and he was staying up, to detect 
the murderer, and he went out for some object. If Mr. Kent's answer 
was immaterial, it fell to the ground lifeless ; but if it was material, it 
must be taken. 

Mr. Bibton objected to the question, because it was probable 
Mr. Kent went out in consequence of something that was passing in 
his own mind. 

After some further conversation, the question was allowed to be put. 

Mr. Kent said-^I went out to see if the lights were out ; I went out 
several times for the same object ; the officers at that time were in the 
kitchen ; they could have left the kitchen and the house if they had 
unbolted the doors. I have a dog. 

The Chairman — They coiild have let themselves out, but could not go 
into the house ? 

Mr. Kent — Yes, they could have done so if the passage door was not 
locked, and I am not quite dear whether I locked the door or not ; I 
locked the officers in the kitchen. 

The Chairman was surprised they had not plans of the house. 

Mr. Kent — One of the policemen had knocked to be let out ; I let 
him out at about half-past two. 

Mr. Saunders — ^What reason had you for locking the door? 

Mr. Bibton objected to Mr. Kent giving his reason. 

The Chairman said, if any fact had occurred to induce Mr. Kent to do 
so, that fact might be deposed to. 

Mr. Bibton did not object to that, but objected to Mr. Kent stating 
his motive. 
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Mr. Edltn — ^Bir. Kent is most willing to offer any explanation ; he 
does not interpose any objection. 

The Chairman (to Mr. Kent) — Had anything occurred to induce you 
to bolt the kitchen door ? 

Mr. Kent said — I bolted the door that the house might appear as usual, 
and that no one might know there was a poHceman in the housa My 
dog was a full-grown Newfoundland dog, which I keep for the protection 
of my premises, and let it loose at night ; I let it loose that Friday 
about ten or a little after ten ; it barks and makes a noise at the 
approach of strangers; I have heard it bark frequently ; on the Friday 
night I did not hear it bark, for I was asleep during the whole night ; I 
have been awakened out of my sleep by the barking of the dog. 

Mr. Saunders — The dog would not bark at an inmate of the house ? 

Mr. RibUm — If Mr. Saunders is going to give evidence he should go 
into the box. 

The Cfiairman — ^I think the question may be asked. 

Mr. Saunders — Did the dog bark at the iumates ? 

Mr. Kent — ^I beheve it did not. 

By the Cfhairman — Before going to Trowbridge I looked round the 
garden and into the drawing-room for the child, and ordered my men 
to continue the search ; there was no fiEust then known beyond that of 
the child being missing ; I thought the child was stolen, and that was 
why I went to Trowbridge ; the drawing-room window being open, I 
concluded the child was stolen ; Trowbridge is the nearest station ; my 
house is in Wilts, and part of my grounds are in Somerset ; Trowbridge 
is in Wilts ; a poUceman was stationed at Road, and another at South- 
wick ; to go from the dressing-room into the nursery my bedroom and 
the landing must be crossed ; I had not been in the nursery before I 
went to Trowbridge ; I got off as soon as possible. 

Cross-examined hy Mr, Bibton — I first communicated the details of 
my evidence to the magistrates, and subsequently to Mr. Slack ; I don't 
recollect telling the facts I have mentioned about my seeing the 
house fastened all right, and about Mrs. Kent going to bed, to the 
police ; I stated what I knew about the matter to the magistrates — 
substantially the same as I have stated at present, though not so fully 
as to-day ; the magistrates were the first persons to whom I made the 
statement ; I did not tell the poUcemen all these particulars ; I jnight 
have said to several that no one could have got into the house from the 
outside ; I did not state it to the police ; they were at my house every 
day ; I may have mentioned it to the poUce ; my mind is so disturbed 
that there are many thiugs I am not so clear about as I could wish ; the 
police asked me a variety of questions in reference to the murder ; I 
may have expressed an opinion to them that no one could have got into 
the house from the outside — I don't recollect ; I did entertain that 
opinion ; previous to going to Trowbridge I went round the premises 
into the garden to find the gardener and assistant-gardener to get them 
to hunt for the child ; I did not make any search myself except by the 
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drawing-room window, and then I went to Trowbridge ; I did not 
search myself, for I was anxious as quickly as possible to give an alarm 
at the police-station that the child was stolen ; I thought I could give 
the alarm quicker myself than if I sent ; I desired the gardeners to 
search the premises to see if they could find any trace of the child ; I 
mean to say traces of the child or any one having left the premises ; I 
never thought how persons leaving the premises might go ; the place is 
much exposed ; the premises are large and very accessible ; at the back 
of the house Ib a large garden, and a field in which was standing grass ; 
that field is about seven acres in extent, and adjoining that field was 
the lawn; any one going from the back premises might have gone 
through the garden to the back-yard, or must have gone through the 
field of standing grass ; in the front they must have gone through the 
gates or over the hedge ; a track through the grass would have been 
visible, not so through the garden ; the search at the back would have 
taken half an hour ; there was a policeman at Southmck, and I called 
at his house and gave my message to his wife, as I came to Trow- 
bridge ; a policeman passes near the premises on duty every night ; 
he Uves at Road, but I did not try to find him out ; 1 knew he was on 
duty that night ; I saw constable Morgan as I went out of the gate, and 
asked him to give the alarm, and he said, I think, that he would teU 
the policeman of the loss of the child ; Morgan is not here ; there ^ere 
sweeps in the housQ on the previous morning between six and seven — 
how many I don*t know ; I did not see the sweeps, and did not know 
how or when they left; I had had my dog two or three years ; it was a 
good house-dog, and knew me very well ; the poUce came on Saturday 
by arrangement with Mr. Foley ; I did not require it ; it was not 
arranged with me that they were to come ; the policemen first went 
into the library, where they stood for a few minutes, and then went 
into the kitchen. 

Mr. RihUm — A plan of the premises would be of great assistance. 
We might be favoured with a plan, I think. 

A Magistrate — Here is a plan (handing Mr. Kibton a copy of the 
Bath Chronicle). 

Mr. Kent — That, I think, is not correct. 

Mr. Saunders spoke in an undertone to Mr. Ribton, who then asked 
Mr. Kent : Have you refused to allow a person to go over the premises 
to get a more correct plan ? 

Mr. Kent — ^They have been over the premises and taken the measure- 
ment several times. There was a request sent to me, through Mr. Dunn, 
to have a plan of the house. 

Mr. JRibton~-'Did you refuse ? 

Mr. Kent — ^I did, through Mr. Dunn, my solicitor. 

Mr. Ribton — Through him, then, you refused to have a correct plan 
taken? 

Mr. Dunn — ^That is not correct. I have had no application made 
to me. 
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Mr. Rtbton — ^If Mr. Dunn is going to contradict the evidence he must 
do BO on oath. (To Mr. Kent) : Tou refused to allow a correct plan to 
be taken? 

Mr. Kent— Yea. 
I Cros9-€xa/m,inaticn continued— 1 went into the kitchen with them and 
remained there a. short time ; I bolted them into the kitchen ; they 
did not ask me to do so ; I had not told them I meant to bolt them into 
the kitchen ; they must have heard me do so, for it is a noisy bolt ; when 
I had bolted them in I went into the library ; the door was not un- 
bolted from a little after eleven tiU half-past two, when I let one of 
them out ; I remained in the library during that time ; I went out several 
times ; I did not know what the poUcemen were doing in the kitchen ; I 
gave them bread and cheese and beer ; I knew the time, because I had 
my watch ; I went at half-past two to let them out, and they told me 
they had then knocked ; all the inmates of the house I beUeve, except 
myself, were in bed ; the gardener sleeps in Mb own house ; when I 
went outside I did not see any one there ; one of the poUcemen went 
away at half -past two, the other stayed in the kitchen till between five 
and six o'clopk ; I remained' in the Hbrary ; I bolted the door on the 
other policeman ; I did not tell him 1 had bolted it ; whether he knew 
I had bolted it or not I can't say. 

Mr. Bibton — Had you made any arrangement at any time with the 
police that you should bolt them into the kitchen ? 

Mr. Kent — None; my reason for bolting the door was that every- 
thing should appear as on other nights, that no one should suspect the 
police were in the house ; my fiimily otherwise might have suspected 
that they were in the house ; 1 bolted the door that if any one came 
downstairs they might not suspect there was a policeman in the 
house ; I communicated the fact of the arrival of the police to my wife 
only ; I don't think I should have attained my object by desiring the 
police to remain in the kitchen without bolting the door, as in such a 
case the house would not be in the state it usually was at night ; I did 
not expect any one to come downstidrs ; on the Saturday I inquired of 
the matter of the other servants, not of the nurse ; Mrs. Kent inquired 
of her, but not in my presence; I did not interrogate her, because 
Mrs. Kent did so on the morning of the murder, «nd told me ; I think 
the nurse told me how the bed was left in the course of the day ; I 
don't recollect questioning her ; she remained a month with me after 
this matter ; I might have asked the nurse a few questions ; I beUeve 

I did. 

Mr. RibUm — Why did you tell me you did not? 

Mr. Kent — ^Mrs. Kent gave me the account she had received from 
the nurse, and I asked her questions ; I cannot positively say whether 
I questioned the girl or not; I first communicated with Mr. Bodway, 
Bohcitor, on the morning of the transaction, and desired him to watch 
the evidence at the inquest for my satisfaction ; I did not know what 
might transpire there, as it was reported my son William had com- 

M 
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mitted the murder ; I asked him to attend the inquest as my attorney 
in oonsequence of that report ; Mrs. Kent came to the bedroom after 
I went up ; she has told me she did not go downstairs ; to get from my 
bedroom to the nursery the landing must be crossed ; the doors were 
directly opposite ; I don't think that I went into the nursery on the 
morning in question ; everything was in confusion ; the girl when she 
came to my room asked for the children, but Mrs. Kent said there was 
only one child there ; Mrs. Kent went out to speak to the nurse ; I did 
not hear what occurred outside ; she was in and out continually ; it was 
Mrs. Kent who first communicated to me the loss of the child ; she 
communicated it to me about a couple of minutes after she went out, 
saying " Saville is missing ;'* I replied, ^' We had better see where he is ;** 
I was in bed ; when she told me he could not be found I dressed and 
went down, but did not go into the nursery at aU; no one had used the 
word " stolen ** that I recollect ; when I went out while the policemen 
were in the house the dog did not bark. 

He-examined — ^Nothing was stolen from the house ; I did not inquire 
whether there had been or not before I went to Trowbridge. 

The Chairman — Can you now tell me what circumstance there was to 
make you suppose the child was stolen before you looked around to all 
the accessible parts of the house ? 

Mr. Kent — ^I was told the child was missed ; that was the only 
reason I had for supposing he was stolen. 

The Court adjourned at this point for a short time, and upon re- 
assembling 

Mr. Ribton asked to be allowed to put one or two farther questions 
to Mr. Kent, and, the application having been granted, 

Mr. Kent said, On that morning, before I started for Trowbridge^ I 
knew there was a blanket missing ; when I went to wish Mrs. Kent 
good bye, previous to starting, she told me so, and seemed pleased 
with the idea, as it would keep the child warm ; I told the turnpike 
woman of the circumstance ; I never have, that I am aware of, denied 
knowing anything about the blanket. 

Mrs. Mary Drewe Kent^ who was attired in deep black, and wore a 

thick veil, was next called, and presented herself for examination. 

The Chairman asked if the examination would be concluded on that 
day. 

Mr. Saunders said he had at least twenty more witnesses to examine, 
and asked if the Bench would sit from day to day until the inquiry was 
concluded. 

The Bench decided upon continuing their sittings from day to day. 

Mrs. Kent* 8 examination was then proceeded with. She said — I am 
the wife of the last witness 

Mr. Ribton asked the witness to lift her veil. 

Mr. Edlin submitted that if the witness spoke audibly the Bench 
would not require her to lift her veil during her examination in chief. 
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and Mr. Bibton shoold wait until his torn came to examine the witness 
before he made his application. 

Mr. Ribton objected to Mr. Edlin*8 interference. 

The Chairman said Mr. Edlin had no position there. 

Mr. Bibton said he considered it his duty to his client to make the 
application. 

The Chairman said the Bench could not refuse to grant the ap- 
plication. 

Mr.. Ribton said he did not wish to cause any inconvenience to the 
witness. 

The Chairman said the Bench would be obliged if the witness would 
raise her veil. 

The witness did so, and continued her evidence. — I have been married 
to the last witness seven years ; my family consists of four children — 
two little girls, the Uttle boy, and an infant ; the prisoner was in my 
employ as a nursemaid ; she became so on the 27th of October last. On 
the 29th of June I caused an aperient pill to be administered to the 
little boy by direction of his medical adviser (Mr. Parsons) ; I expected 
that piU to take efifect that night or early in the morning ; the pill was 
given rather before eight o'clock ; the httle boy slept in the nurse's 
room with a yoimger child ; the child went to bed at its usual time, 
about eight o'clock ; the nurse assisted in putting him to bed ; he slept 
in a crib by himself ; the room was a moderate size one ; the crib was 
but a short distance from the nurse's bed ; a sheet, blanket, and quilt 
were usually placed on the boy, the blanket between the sheet and 
quilt ; no part of the blanket was exposed ; I wexit into that room soon 
after the child was in bed ; the nurse was downstairs taking supper ; 
that was after eight and before nine ; about half-past ten I went to the 
nursery, and afterwards upstairs ; when I went into the room the last 
time the nurse was in the dressing-room, just inside the nursery ; the 
dressing-room is very small ; the nurse went upstairs with me to look 
out of the window in search of the comet, which was supposed to be 
visible at that time ; I did not afterwards go into the nursery, but I 
beheve the nurse returned to the nursery ; I went into the dining-room, 
where I stayed till about eleven ; the other members of the family had 
gone to bed ; except my husband I was the last person up in the house ; 
the other inmates had gone to bed ; it was about eleven o'clock when I 
went to bed ; on retiring to bed the nursery door was ajar, and I shut 
it ; I presume the nurse was in the room at that time ; the door is easy 
to shut, and is not attended with noise if shut carefully ; the turning 
of a handle occasions a noise ; if the door is not carefully shut a creak- 
ing noise is produced ; when Mr. Kent went to bed I was not in the 
room ; I had been into the room and gone out again ; Mr. Kent did not 
leave the room again till half-past seven the next morning ; I was very 
restless ; I can't tell how soon I went to sleep ; I awoke frequently 
during the night — several times ; I slept very lig^htly ; from my bed- 
room I can hear noise from the opposite nursery ; I can hear children 
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cry ; I did not hear them cry that night ; early in the morning — ^it was 
bright dayUght — I heard a noise as of the drawing-room shutters open- 
ing ; I did not call my husband's attention to it, for he was asleep. 

Mr. Saunders — Why did you not do so ? 

Mr. Eihton objected to the witness giving her reason. 

Mr. Saunders — Did it alarm yon in any way ? 

"Mr^Jiibton — That is no evidence. 

Examinatum continued — I was not alarmed, for I concluded it was 
caused by the servants ; I did not hear the dog bark in the course of 
the night ; it is accustomed to bark at strangers ; it does not bark in 
the <lay at any one in the house ; I first rose in the bed at a quarter 
past seven ; 1 looked at my husband's watch ; I did not hear a knock- 
ing at the door that morning ; while I was dressing the nurse came to 
the door ; there was a knock at the door, and I opened it ; the' nurse 
was there; I asked, ''Are the children awake T she said, ''Neither of 
them ;" I said, " What, neither of them awake 1" I was astonished ; 
she said, " Master Saville ! isn't he vrith you ?" I replied, " With me I 
certainly not ;'* she said, "He is not in the nursery, ma'am ;" I imme- 
diately went into the nursery to look for him, and asked her if she had 
left the chair against his crib, and she said she had not ; I sent her to 
the child's sisters to look for him ; I am not sure if I asked her any 
questions then, but I did afterwards ; she said she missed him at five 
o'clock ; I asked her why she had not told me sooner ; she said she did 
not come, as she thought I had heard him cry, and had fetched him ; I 
replied, " How dare you say so ? you know I could not do it ;" my little 
boy was nearly four years of age ; he was a heavy, strong boy ; ike day 
before the nurse brought him to me, when I said, " You must put him 
down, for I can't carry him ;" I had never gone and taken the child 
from the room whilst the nurse was asleep ; I had instructed her, if 
any child was ill or if anything uncomfortable occurred in the nursery 
with regard to the children, she was to come to me immediately, which 
I frequently repeated; I said I would rather be called for a trivial 
cause than not be called when I was wanted ; I had given her these 
general orders repeatedly ; after the above conversation in the nursery 
I went downstairs, but came back again ; I heard the nursemaid say 
that the housemaid had found the drawing-room window and shutters 
open ; my htisband had not, up to that time, risen from the bed ; he 
got up immediately afterwards, and went downstairs as speedily as 
possible ; we were in a state of bewilderment ; before my husband bad 
left I was aware the blanket had been taken with the 'child ; I knew it 
because the nurse had told me so ; I heard afterwards that my poor 
son was murdered ; the nurse did my hair after my husband had left ; 
we spoke of the missing child, and she said, " Oh, ma'am, it's revenge ;** 
the nurse told me she was a Ught sleeper. 

Cross-examined — I had never, that I remember, taken the child, 
during this nurse's time, from the nursery to my room ; never when 
she was in bed asleep ; I may have taken the child from his crib to my 
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bed, but I can't be positive ; my bedroom is a tolerably large room ; 
whem she knocked at the door my husband was in bed ; I was dressing ; 
I think I remarked the hour to him ; I can't say whether he made any 
reply ; he was just awake ; I was up about a minute or two before she 
knocked ; it was not the knocking that awoke him, he was awake be- 
fore ; I cannot say whether I had slept for a continuous period that 
night ; the nurse knew I had had bad nights ; she told me she had 
knocked at about a quarter to seven ; I did not say I expected that 
at that time I did not hear her knock, in consequence of having a 
restless night, and therefore had slept soundly in the morning ; she 
said she did not like to disturb me because she knew I had had such 
restless nights ; I cannot tell whether I slept for an hour without being 
disturbed ; it was before the child was brought in that I knew the 
blanket had been taken ; I told Mr. Kent of it when he came to my 
door to say he was just going to Trowbridge ; thijs girl, to the best of 
my belief, was particularly kind to the child, and seemed very fond of 
him ; he was very fond of her ; I can't tell whether she was much dis- 
tressed that morning ; I was too much occupied with my own and my 
husband's feelings ; I have been examined by the magistrates in my 
own house, and by Mr. Slack last week, after the girl had left ; I gave 
no evidence when my daughter was examined ; Mr. Kent had returned 
before I had heard that the child had been found ; they knew of it in 
the house before, but I was not informed of it by them ; Mr. Kent in- 
formed me of it ; all the servants were fond of the child ; it was after 
Mr. Kent left when she said, *' Oh, ma'am, it's revenge !" she knew then 
that the child had been foimd dead, but she was not allowed to tell me 
of it ; I don't remember what I said ; I imagined the child had been 
stolen, and waa much afraid he would take cold ; I knew the police 
were in the house the next night ; Mr. Kent l^ld me ; he was down- 
stairs the whole night ; I saw the drawing-room window open ; I saw 
two feet on the white drugget that covered the carpet — two men's feet, 
with apparently nailed boots ; I beheve all in the house had seen them ; 
they told me they could not say whose they were, as so many had gone 
in and out of the window ; I scolded the housemaid for not telling me 
she found the window open ; nurse never told me what she was doing 
during the whole time from five till seven ; she told me she missed the 
child when she got up to cover the little girl at five o'clock in the 
morning, and went to sleep again ; when she called me at last, I found 
the younger child had been washed and dressed by her ; it would take 
from a quarter of an hour to twenty minutes to do that ; I know she 
asked to see the poor little child, and she told me she kissed it ; I asked 
her to see the child screwed down, but I don't believe she could have 
kissed it then ; after the child was brought in she frequently spoke of 
him with sorrow and affection, but I did not see her cry. 

Be-examtned— The boy was a nice Httle, playful, good-tempered, 
chatty boy, and a general favourite ; I don't know of any one who en- 
tertained revengeful feelings against my funily or Httle boy. 
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Mn. Kent's evidence being eonoladed, she asked to be allowed to say 
a few words. • 

Mr. Btbtan objected to her doing so. 

Mr. EcUin hoped the magistrates would hear her. 

Mr. Ribton said her statement would not be evidence, and it shoold 
not be heard. 

The Chairman said there was the Act of Parliament, and they were 
empowered to extract what was material from the testimony. 

Mr. Ribton said the present was a public inquiry, and any statement 
made would go forth to the world. 

Mr. Edlin said what Mrs. Kent wished to say would not prejudice the 
defendant. 

The Chairman — If it has no reference to the defendant it has no re- 
ference to the inquiry. 

Mr. RiUon would not object to the statement being made to the 
magistrates in private, but he could not allow her to make a statement 
voluntarily and unasked by the prosecution, for, though she might not 
think so, it might be prejudicial, as far as public opinion went, to his 
client. 

The Chairman said it had been decided that such examinations 
might be taken privately if it were the wish of counsel that it should 
be so. He would therefore ask his brother magistrates if they would 
hear Mrs. Kent's statement privately, though with counsel on both 
sides present. 

Mr. Saunders said he had asked every question he thought requisite 
for the elucidation of the truth, and he could not consent to Mrs. Kent 
making any further remark. He did not say so offensively to her, but 
they should proceed with regularity, and he thought they could not do 
better than follow the course universally adopted. 

The Chairman said Mrs. Kent had better communicate with her 
legal advisers. 

Mr. Edlin said he should not have interposed, but the lady volunta- 
rily stated she wished to make a statement, 

Mr. Ribton — ^My friend is like a troubled spirit wandering about 
without a resting-place. (Laughter.) 

The Chairman remarked that he had abready said the magistrates 
thought they were not justified, under the circumstances, in hearing 
Mr. Edlin ; but if Mrs. Kent made a communication to him or the gentle- 
man who instructed him, he would, no doubt, adopt such means as 
truth and justice required. 

Mr. EdUn said he had only once or twice interposed, and then in the 
most courteous manner. 

Sarah Cox said — ^I have been for some time housemaid in the fiemaily 
of Mr. Kent ; I entered his service last April, and am there still ; Kers- 
lake, the other servant, was there when I went, and is there still ; the 
prisoner was norseiymaid ; Kerslake and I slept in the same bed on 
the second floor ; on the 29th of June I fiutened the dining-room win- 
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dowt, the hall window, the front doof , the library window and door, 
the*drawing-room windows and door, the staircase and other windows ; 
it was the cook's duty to fasten the back of the house ; the windows 
opened in half; the lower part would go up and the upper part down ; 
the windows fJEwtened with a catch ; a large bar secures the whole of 
the shutters ; about a quarter to eleven o'clock I went to bed with my 
fellow servant; Miss Constance slept in a room on the same floor; I 
did not wake all night; there was a Newfoundland dog always left 
loose on the premises ; I did not hear it bark that night ; I got up a 
little before six the next morning ; my fellow-servant rose at the same 
time ; neither I, nor my fellow-servant to my knowledge, left the bed 
during the night ; on going downstairs I found all the part of the 
house that I had fastened up secure, except the drawing-room ; I found 
the door of the drawing-room a little way open, the top shutters put 
together, and one at the bottom was put together, and the other was 
open ; the window was a little way open, about six inches ; it was not 
high enough to enable any person to get out ; no person outside could 
have undone the shutters and window, because they were fastened ; I 
did not observe any footmarks when I came down ; I did not mention 
this to my fellow-servant. 
. Mr. Saunders — ^Why did you not do so ? 

Mr. RiUon objected to the question. 

The Court ruled that the question could not be put in that form. 

Witness — ^I have a reason to give if permitted — I thought some per- 
son in the house might have opened it to air the room after I had fast- 
ened it ; Superintendent Foley and other police officers came that 
morning; I told Urch and Moigan how I found the shutters. 

Cross-examined — ^The drawing-room is behind the libndy, and looks 
on the side lawn ; I did not look about to see if any one was in either 
of the rooms ; I have heard that Mr. Kent goes around the house to 
see that it is secure ; I slept during the whole night ; I have been ex« 
amined in this matter five times ; I was last examined by Mr. Slack, at 
Mr. Kent's, in the presence of Mr. Dunn (Mr. Kent's solicitor) and 
others ; Mr. Slack was three hours, or three hours and a half, examine 
ing me. 

Mr. Rtbton — ^You must have told him a good deal more than yon 
have told us. 

TTirneM— I was examined about the nightdress of Miss Constance 
that has been lost ; he might have been examining me more than an 
hour about the nightdress ; he was occupied about a week in the ex- 
amination at the house. 

llie Chairman — Is it necessary to take all this down ? 

Mr. RibUm — I want to show you how the evidence has been got up, 
but I dare say you are aware of it. I shall, however, have to make some 
observations on it, which will be not altogether agreeable, perhaps. 

The Witness continued — There were two lumber-rooms and two unoc- 
cupied bedrooms in the house ; I went into these rooms to fasten up 
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the window, but did not look about to eee if there was anybody in 
them ; I thought one of the young ladies overnight had opened the 
window to air the room, because it smelled very close ; I did not see 
that anything had been moved out of its place ; nurse asked me if I 
had seen the boy, as he had been lost from his room, and 1 told her 
that I had found the window a little way open. 

Re-examined — I have not heard that anything was stolen; I don^ 
know that any of the rooms bore the appearance of any one being oon* 
cealed there ; Twas willing to be examined ; I don't know that the ex- 
amination had the sanction of the highest personages in the law ; the 
examination was voluntary on Mr. Kent's behalf. 

Mr. Ribton — I don't know that ; he had his solicitor there to g^uaid 
him ; this poor girl had not. 

It being now past five, on the suggestion of Mr. Saunders the Bench 
resolved to adjourn without swearing another witness. 

In answer to the Chairman, Mr. Saunde)^ said he could not tell how 
long the inquiry would continue ; he had many more witnessee, 
though those witoesses whose evidence was the most lengthy had been 
examined. 

Mr. RihUm could only say, if his friend examined the witnesses in the 
same manner in which he had examined those who had been alreacijr 
heard, the inquiry would last a month. 

Mr. Saunders submitted that he was not open to the imputation of 
occupying time with irrelevant questions. 

The Chairman remarked that he did not say that the ol^ections 
which had been taken were not proper ones, still it must be admitted 
that the taking of them occupied time ; nevertheless, he did not cen- 
sure Mr. Hibton for taking them. 

Mr. Edlin remarked that, if the Bench wished to see the premises, 
Mr. Kent would be happy to show them to their worships, and at the 
same time open them to Mr. Slack for the purpose of preparing any 
plan he might think it right to make for his purpose- 

The Court then adjourned, and the soUd body of spectators, who had 
remained speechless, almost motionless, in court during the entire day, 
left the building and rejoined the crowd outside, -who had been waiting 
there some time. The whole remained on the look-out, and hooted 
and hissed every carriage that left^ believing it to contain the Kent 
family. At length the whole dispersed, and, excepting perhaps' that 
every one was diBoussing the latest particulars of the Road tragedy, or 
making anxious inquiries relative to the new facts that had come out, 
the town resumed its accustomed quietude. 
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October Zrd, 1F60. 

Yestbrday morning the examination of witnesses on the charge against 
Elizabeth Gough, of having, on the 29th or 30th of June last, at Road, 
North Bradlej, Wilts, feloniously, wilfully, and of her malice afore- 
thought, killed and murdered Francis Saville Kent, was tesumed at 
the Town-hall, Trowbridge. The popular interest in the sad afiair 
was still very great, though, as compared with the previous day, there 
was a visible abatement. However, anxious inquirers continued to 
crowd around the poUce-court previous to and during the examina- 
tion, and, as on the former day, a large number of London and provin- 
cial reporters were present at the inquiry. The accused was on Monday 
evening taken by Mr. Superintendent Wolfe to the Devizes gaol, and 
yesterday morning he again took her in a fly to the Trowbridge poUce- 
station. Some members of the Kent family arrived at the court, as on 
th'e previous day, in a fly, but their reception was not a whit more 
cordial by the populace than on Monday. 

At eleven o'clock the following magistrates took their seats on the 
bench :— Sir John Wither Awdry, Knight, Chairman of the Wiltshire 
Quarter Session, in the chair ; H. G. S. Ludlow, Esq. ; J. P. Stancomb, 
Esq. ; • W. Stancomb, Esq. ; the Eev. R. Crawley ; and R. Walmsley, 
Esq. There were two or three other magistrates present as spectators, 
and several ladies were accommodated with seats behind the Bench. 

As on the previous day, the following legal gentlemen were engaged 
in the case : — Mr. T. W. Saunders, of the Western Circuit, instructed 
by Mr. E. F. Slack, solicitor, of Bath, appeared for the prosecution ; 
Mr. Ribton, of London, instructed by Messrs. Farrell and Briggs, soli- 
citors, of Isleworth, prisoner's legal advisers, attended for the defence ; 
and Mr. Edlin, of Bristol, and of the Western Bar, instructed by Mr. 
Dunn (who, during the entire investigation, have acted as Mr. Kent's 
legal advisers), attended to watch the case on behalf of Mr. Kent. 

The prisoner, who was attired, as on the previous day, in mourning, 
was again calm and collected, and there was no sign that her restraint 
had had a prejudicial effect upon her. She paid most close attention 
to eveiything that affected her case, frequently communicated with 
her legal advisers, and ever and anon passed written memoranda to one 
or the other of them. During the adjournment she desired to see 
the plan, and in an earnest manner examined every feature of it, dis- 
cussing with Superintendent Wolfe its accuracy in the minutest detail. 
She evinced great intelligence throughout. 

The court was crowded. The small portion available for the publio 
was taken possession of immediately upon the opening of the door, and 
scarcely an individual stirred during the remainder of the day, so un- 
willing were they to give up their advantageous positions. Every other 
available portion of the court was occupied by ladies and gentlemen 
who had been fiivoured with sitting or standing accommodation. 
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Captain Meredith, the chief oonstable of the county, Superintendents 
Wolfe and Foley, and other officers of the constabulary force, were in 
attendance. 

Preyious to the resumption of the examination of witnesses. 

The Chairman said he found that Mr. Ribton had not been sup- 
plied with the minutes of evidence which had been referred to on 
the previous day, and which would have guided him in his cross- 
examination. 

Mr. EihUm was much obliged to the Chairman for referring to the 
circumstance. He understood that the Bench suggested that the mi- 
nutes should be furnished to him, but the attorney for the prosecution 
had not supplied him with them. He (Mr. Ribton) understood that 
Miss Constance Kent bad been called as a witness at a former inquiry 
before the jnagistrates, when depositions were taken on oath, though 
they were not signed, and he was very anxious he should have an op- 
portunity of seeing those statements made by the several witnesses. 
He asked the Bench to be kind enough to direct that they should be 
furnished to him then. 

The Chairman asked if there was any objection to the granting of the 
application ? 

Mr. Saunders said Mr. Ribton could claim the depositions as a right 
and he (Mr. Saunders) had no right or wish to object to his having 
them. 

The Chairman said instructions for cross-examination might lead to 
the object they ail had in view — the elucidation of the truth, whether 
for the exoneration of the person charged or not 

Mr. Saunders said he interposed no objection. 

The depositions were handed to Mr. Ribton, who referred to the 
minutes. 

Mr. Slack said every minute he possessed was private property^ of 
the magistrates ; they were minutes taken for the information of the 
magistrates. 

The Chairman said preliminary inquiries might be kept secret^ con- 
sequently Mr. Slack would not be justified in communicating what he 
bad taken in private, without the assent of the magistrates ; that any 
minutes, whether in his hands or the magistrates' clerk's, should be 
handed to Mr. Ribton, as they considered that it was for the advance- 
ment of justice that he should have an opportunity of seeing them. 

Mr. BibUm was much obliged to the magistrates for the opportunity. 

Sarah Kerdake said — I am the cook in Mr. Kent's house. I went 
into his employment a year and ten months ago. On Friday, the 29th 
of June, I saw the little boy at a quarter or half-iMust two in the day for 
the last time- I had to fasten up the back part of the house, the 
kitchen apartments, at night. It was the housemaid's (Sarah Cox's) 
duty to fasten up the rest of the house. On that evening I am quite 
sure I £eu9tened up the whole of the back part of the house. I went to 
bed at a quarter before eleven. I and the housemaid slept in the same 
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room on the second floor. The housemaid went to bed at the same 
time. I don't know who we left up in the house, but believe Mr. Kent 
was up. It was not a great while— perhaps half an hour — after I was 
in bed before I was asleep. I awoke about five o'clock in the morning. 
I know it was five because I had my watch. During the night nothing 
had occurred to disturb my sleep. I beard nothing. I went to sleep 
after five, and next awoke at a quarter before six. My fellow-servant 
(Cox) was, I believe, in bed with me the whole night. When I awoke 
the second time I said to Cox, '* It is time to get up," and we turned 
out and dressed ourselves. I went down a few minutes before her. 
When I got downstairs I found the back doors as I had left them the 
night before— quite safe. I undid the fastenings of the various doors I 
had &stened. My attention was not called to the state of the drawing- 
room. It might be at a quarter or half-past seven that I heard of the 
missing of the little boy. 

Cross-examined by Mr, Rihtcn — I was not examined on the charge 
against Miss Constance Kent, but I was examined once at the Tempe- 
rance Hall by the magistrates, but I was not sworn. I gave the same 
statement then as now. I was asked questions, and gave the same 
account. I usually fasten the back part of the house. I slept soundly 
that night. I should have missed my fellow-servant if she had gone 
out. Sarah Cox went into the dining-room before me. I came down 
into the kitchen part before she did. She came down the front stairs 
as I came down the back. I first heard the dining-room window was 
open after the child was missing. I can't say how long after. I can't 
tell what o'clock it was when I first heard the child was missing ; it 
might be at a quarter or half-past seven. It was not long after that I 
heard about the dining-room window. 

Mr. Bihton — She must have seen it about six o'clock. 

The Witness — She was telling something about the window to some 
one, and I heard her. I did not go into the drawing-room that day. I 
had not the curiosity to go to see it. I have tried the window since to 
see if any one could put the shutters, &c., as they were found from the 
outside. No one desired us to do it. People said it could not be done 
from the outside, and Cox and I were determined to see whether it 
could or not ; we found that it could be done from the outside quite 
easy. I stood in the dining-room, and Cox went outside and did it. 
She went out of the window without any difiictdty. While she was 
outside she put the window in the state it was found without difficulty. 
The prisoner was not with us, and did not know that we did it. I did 
not teU her that we did it. I told the master we did it, this morning. 
I never mentioned it before to anybody. Cox asked me to come ; no 
one else. It was Cox who suggested it to me, no one else. I don't 
think Cox mentioned it to anybody. We did not mention it to any- 
body before this morning, as we did not think it worth while to do 
so. She did not give any reason why we should do it^ but asked me to 
assist in doing it, and I did. There was talk, she said, the window 
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could not be put as it was by any one outaide. I had not tried it when 
I went before the magistrates. I did not hear the prisoner gire her 
evidence before the magistrates, and I did not hear what she stated. 
Lately I was examined by Mr. Slack at Mr. Kent's house. I did not 
mention it then because we had not tried it then. We only tried it 
this morning. I was imder examination by Mr. Slack nearly two hours. 
I told Mr. Slack all I knew. Mr. Dunn was present. He did not sug- 
gest any question to be asked that I am aware of. He did not interpose 
to prevent questions being asked. He was sitting down ; I don't know 
if he was writing, but I know he was there on behalf of Mr. Kent. It 
was after the child was brought in that I saw the prisoner. 

lie-examined — 1 had often observed the window. It is a sash window, 
fastened by a hasp, and a bar binds the shutters. When the window 
and shutters are fastened, no one can get in from the outside, nor pass 
from the drawing-room 'by the door when it is bolted. It was this 
morning I tried the experiment about the snutters. The upper portion 
of them could be placed as Cox found them, but it would be necessary 
to push the window higher than it was found. Some sweeps were in 
the house on Friday morning. 

Mr. Rihton — ^This does not arise out of my cross-examination. 

The Chairman — You may cross-examine, Mr. lUbton, on new matter. 

The Witness — The sweep, a youog man, was in the employ of Mr. 
Mitten, of Trowbridge. It was six in the morning when he came. Ue 
swept the kitchen and nursery chimneys. I saw him leave at about 
half-past eight in the morning. I cleaned the kitchen afterwards, but 
had nothing to do with the nursery. 

The Chairman — ^When Cox tried to open the window from the out- 
side were the shutters shut ? 

Witness — ^Not when she tried. 

Was the sash hoisted when she tried it ? — No, sir. From the out- 
side she cotdd throw the sash up, and put the shutters to. 

Mr. Rihton — ^Any one from the outside could leave the window and 
shutters in the same state in which they were found. His friend opened 
that ; but they could not be left in that state. 

Mr. Saunders said no one from without could get into the window 
w)ien the shutters were fastened* 

The Chairman — That evidence has not been removed. 

Mr. Saunders said no party could get out at so small an aperture ; 
and, if so, he must have come back to the window, to leave it in the 
state in which it was found, unless some one from within placed the 
window in that state. 

The Chairman said the portion of evidence to the effect that, if the 
window had been secured in the ordinary way, no one, without violence, 
could get in, had not been removed ; but the other part of it was, for 
the person might have employed his hand to put the window in the 
condition in which it was found. 
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Mr. Saunders said he put it> that it was impossible that the person 
who had the child would do so. 

James Hdleomhe said, I am a gardener and groom in the service of Mr. 
Kent, at Road-hill House, and was so on the 29th of June last. I did 
not and do not sleep on the premises. I Uve dose over the way, on 
the opposite side of the turnpike-road. 

The Chairman — Has anything been done towards making a plan of 
the premises ? 

Mr. Slack said he had instruoted a surveyor to prepare a plan, and he 
had gone that morning to do so. 

The Chairman said, that being so, they need not go into details of 
what might be difficult to express in words. 

Witness — ^My house is thirty yards from the outside of Mr. Kent's 
premises. My hours for work were uncertain. I worked when I was 
required. On the 29th of June I left Mr. Kent's near upon seven o'clock 
in the evening. Allaway, the lad, left about the same time. He lives 
at Beckington, about a mile off. He went in the direction of his house. 
I went to the premises the next morning at five o'clock. The evening 
before I had locked the garden door. The next morning at five o'clock 
I went into the garden, going around the house. I found the gate and 
door safe — locked as usual. There is a Newfoundland dog kept in the 
yard. It is a noisy dog on some nights, but I don't think he is as sharp 
as he used to be. He makes a noise to strangers, but he can't go be- 
yond the yard, which is fenced by a high wall. When I am awake I 
can hear it bark when it does. Its barking had awakened me before. 
I did not hear any barking that night. When I have heard the dog 
barking I have gone to hush it, as it <* kicked up a terrible noise." I 
tied up the dog when I got there on Saturday morning. The boy Alla- 
way came about six o'clock. I opened the door when I tied the dog 
up, and came in. The boy is a helper— -cleans knives, boots, &c I had 
my horse, &c«9 to attend to. I went about my work as usual. I heard 
of the boy being missed in the course of the morning, about twenty 
minutes to eight. 

Mr. Saunders — Were you ordered to get the carriage ready ? 

Mr. Rilion objected to the question because it was a leading one. 

Mr. Saunders submitted that Mr. Ribton's objection was nonsensical. 

Mr. BibUm said he was anxious to discharge his duty to the prisoner, 
and he must object to leading questions. 

The Chairman said it did not occur to him that the question was 
important. 

Mr. Rihton said it was not a proper way of meeting his objection to 
tell him that it was nonsensical, and he must request his friend not to 
repeat that style of language to him, for he would not submit to it. 

Witness — Master William came to me, and he said his papa sent him 
to order the carriage. 

Cross-examined — I saw tKe master before his son ordered the car- 
riage. He said young Master Savilie was lost, stolen, and carried away. 
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That was all he said, and he ran round by the garden. I clearly^ re- 
collect that that was all he said. 

Mr. Bibton — ^Did he, or did he not, give you any direction to search 
for the child ? 

Witness — I can't be sure. We went out directly in search of the 
child. I can't say whether he said anything else. 

Witness — ^That was all he said, and I searched for the child. 

Mr. Hibton — ^Did he give you any direction to search for the child? 

Witness — I can't be sure, for he went away in a great hurry. 

Mr. Rxbion — Why, did any one say he did not ? 

Witness — I said that was all he asked me. The garden-gate was shut 
and locked in the morning. No one could get into it^ as there was a 
high wall around it. I was examined at Boad. I went to Bath to be 
examined by Mr. Slack, at his of&ce, three weeks ago. When Miss Con- 
stance Kent was charged with the murder I was not examined. This 
is the first time I have given evidence on oath. When I was exaouned 
by Mr. Slack, Mr. Dunn was not present. The water-closet where the 
child was found is at the bend of the house. I oan*t tell whether there 
is a key to the door or not. I was present when Benger and Nutt 
brought the child to the yard. I went into Mr. Kent's about half-past six. 
I went through the back door, which was opened. I saw the cook and 
housemaid downstairs, but they did not say a word about the state of 
the drawing-room window. I don't know whether Allaway had been 
in the house before me. I can't be sure whether it was the nurse or 
the master who told me the child was missing. They came round 
nearly together. The dog is not so sharp as he was. I don't know 
whether the dog does not improve by age. 

Mr. Bibton — ^You don't appear to know much. 

The Chairman (to witness) — Besides yourself and Allaway, was there 
any other person about the garden ? 

Witness— The man who does the things up (Oliver) came about six 
o'clock, the usual time. That was some time after me. 

Mr. Saunders — Oliver is one of the witnesses. 

EmUy Boel said — I have been for some time assistant-nurse in Mr. 
Kent's £iimily, and was so on the 29th of June last. I did not sleep in the 
house, but it was my custom to go there about seven in the morning, 
and leave at about seven at night I left on that Friday about seven. 
I went at ten minutes before seven on Saturday morning. I went 
about my ordinary employment. I don't know what time it was I 
went into the nursery, but it was before any alarm was given of the 
missing of the child. I went into the nursery more than onoe that 
morning before the chUd was said to be missing, and saw the nurse. 
She did not say anything to me about the dhild being gone. 

Cross-examined — ^I don't know at what time I went into the nursery 
—of course it was long before eight. The nurse was making her own 
bed. I went into the nursery with the bath and out again. I said 
nothing to the nurse. I know she saw me, because she looked around. 
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I carried io the bath and was out again directly. Mrs. Kent was in 
her bedroom, I suppose. That was before I saw Mrs. Kent. I know 
now that Mrs. Kent was roused out of bed by the prisoner's knocking 
at the door. It ¥raa before that that I was in the nursery. 

Mr. RihUm — Then your evidence comes to nothing. 

Miss Mary Ann Harris Kent said — ^I am the eldest daughter of Mr. 
Kent, of Road Hill House. .The poor little one who was murdered was 
my brother. 

The Chairman here opened the plan, 

Mr. Rihton said, of course he would require that it should be proved 
on oath. 

The Chairman said he was desirous of understanding by the plan 
what the gardener meant by saying he had to go around the house ; we 
will take it technically afterwards. 

Mr. Bibton — ^We will suppose it to be a covered place. 

The Chairman — ^The magistrates of the locality inform me that it is 
correct. 

Mr. RihUm — That is sufficient. 

The Chairman was desirous of knowing if it was gravel or grass under 
the drawing-room window, and if there was a strong dew or not that 
morning. 

Mr. Slack — Oliver will tell that, Sir John. 

Miss Kent continued — ^I saw my brother last at about seven on Friday 
evening. I retired to rest at about half-past ten. My sister Elizabeth 
and myself slept in the same room. Elizabeth went to the room before 
I did. I went to bed while Elizabeth saw that the candles of Constance 
and William were put out. Elizabeth soon afterwards returned. I 
went to sleep soon after I got to bed, I beUeve. It was about half-past 
eleven when I went into bed, and soon after that I went to sleep. I 
awoke at about six in the morning. I did not wake up that I remember 
between the time I first went to sleep and six o'clock. My attention 
was not called to anything during the night. I got up about seven. I 
believe my sister Elizabeth was in bed with me all night. I fastened 
my bedroom door, and when I got up in the morning I found it fastened. 
At about half-past seven the nurse came to my door to inquire if my 
little brother was with us, as she could not find him. 

Mr. RihUm — I don't think I shall trouble you, Miss Kent, with a 
question. 

Miss Elizaheth Kent said — I am the second daughter of Mr. Kent, and 
the sister of the poor tittle fellow who was murdered. On Friday, the 
29th of June, I retired to bed with my elder sister, Mary Ann, about a 
quarter before eleven. I left her room to see if Constance's candle was 
out ; she slept in the next room. I opened the door, and looked in ; I 
suppose she was there. The candle had been put out. I looked inside 
my brother William's door, his room being on the same floor, and, there 
being no appearance of tight, I went to look out of a window in search 
for the comet. I went thence to my bedroom. My sister was in the 
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room, but not in bed. I got into bed soon after twelve. I fell asleep, 
I can't a&y how soon. I awoke about seven o'clock. During the night 
I had not heard anything, or been disturbed ; I did not, in &ct, wake. 
I got up about seven o'clock. The nurse, previous to my going down- 
stairs, came to the door, and inquired for Master Saville. 

Mr. Bibton — ^Really, I have nothing to trouble you with. 

Miss ConUance Emily Kent said — I am the daughter of Mr. Kent. 
The two last witnesses are my sisters. On Friday, the 29th of June, I 
was at home. I had been at home about a fortnight. I had been 
previously at school as a boarder at Beckington. The little boy who 
was murdered was at home also. I last saw him in the evening when 
he went to bed. He was a merry, good-tempered lad, fond of romping. 
I was accustomed to play with him often. I had played with him that 
day. He appeared to be fond of me, and I was fond of him. I went to 
bed at about half-past ten in a room of the second floor ; in a room 
between that of my two sisters and the two maid-servants. I went to 
bed at once. I remember my sister Elizabeth coming to my room that 
night. I went to sleep soon after that. I was nearly asleep then. I 
next awoke at about half-past six in the morning. I did not awake in 
the course of the night, and heard nothing to disturb me. I got up 
at half-past six. I some time after that heard of my brother being 
missing. 

Mr. Saunders — I want to put some questions to you relative to your 
nightdress. On Friday night you slept in a nightdress ? 

WUtiess — ^Yes. 

How many nights had you slept in that nightdress? — I had put a 
clean one on on the Sunday or Monday morning before that. 

How long were you accustomed to wear the same nightdress? — A 
week. 

And on what day of the week did you usually make the change ? — 
On the Sunday or the Monday. 

Not always the same time ? — No. 

When you got up on the Saturday morning, what did you do with 
the nightdress ? — I folded it up and put it on my .bed. 

That was the same nightdress you had worn on the previous days 
of the week — ^Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday? — ^Yes. 

Who makes your bed ?— (Hesitation). Both of the servants, Kers- 
lake and Cox. 

But the nightdress was there for tbem when they made the bed. 
Where did you sleep on Saturday night, the 30th of June ? — With my 
sister Mary Ann. 

Explain how that was. Why did you change beds ? — ^My sistor 
EUzabeth slept with my mamma ; as papa stayed up. 

Why did you sleep with your other sister ; for company, was it not 1 
—Yes. 

Did any one sleep in your bed that night ? 

Mr. Bfbton— Speak from your own knowledge. 
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Not that I know of. 

Mr. Saundera — In what nightdress did you sleep on that Saturday 
night 1 — ^The same I wore on the night before. 

When you got up in the morning, what did you do with it ? Where 
did you leave it? — I believe I put it in my own room, on the bed. 

That would be on the Sunday morning ? — Yes. 

Where did you sleep on the Sunday night ? — In my own room. 

The parties had resumed their own beds on the Sunday ? — Yee. 

What nightdress did you wear that nighty the Sunday ? — I am not 
certain whether I put a clean one on that night, or the Monday night. 

As you put on a dean nightdress every week, one would go to the 
wash every week ? — ^Yes. 

Who would put out the dean nightdress? — I should. 

Tou can't teU us whether it was on Sunday or Monday ? — I had a 
clean nightdress out to wear on Saturday, as I always do. 

When would the dirty linen be collected in the week ? — On Monday 
morning. 

Whose duty was it to collect it ? — Cox*s. 

In the usual course, wotdd she have to collect your nightdress ? — 
Yes. 

It has been said that one of your nightdresses has been missing, 
Miss Constance ; do you know what has become of it ? — ^No, I do not. 

I believe you have told us that you had three nightdresses ? — Yes. 

Mr. Bihton — Would you allow me two or three minutes to consider 
whether reaUy there is anything to ask this lady ? 

The appUcation being conceded, Mr. Ribton took the time accordingly. 
Ultimately he asked — I believe. Miss Constance Kent, you had only 
been home about a fortnight ? — Yes. 

How long had you been away at school ?— During the half-year. 

You are the only one of the sisters that slept alone ? — ^Yes. 

Really now, don't understand me as wishing to put a question that 
would at all annoy you, but the prisoner was examined as a witness 
when you were charged with this matter ? — Yes. 

And you heard her give her evidence ? — ^Yes. 

Mr. RibUm said, if the magistrates would look at the prisoner's 
depositions, it would save him the trouble of asking the witness if she 
heard the prisoner say so and so. 

Mr. Saunden — I propose putting them in evidence. 

Mr. Bibton — ^Vexy welL (To witness) Did you hear that morning 
anything of the missing blanket till the child was found % — I did from 
nurse. 

When did she tell you?— I don't know the time, whether it was 
before or after the child was found. 

Joat recollect, was it not after?— I don't remember at all. 

Endeavour to recollect. Was it not after the child was found that you 
heard there was a blanket missing 1 — I am not certain which it was. 

N 
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Witness c(mtinued — I heard her go to my sisters* door that morning 
to ask if they had the child with them, or had taken it away. 

Mr. Etbton — How came you to hear it 1 

Witness — I was dressing : 1 heard her knock at the door, and went to 
my door to listen to hear what it was. 

Be-eocamined — My door is quite close to my sisters*. I don*t know 
what I was doing at the door, I was nearly dressed. 

Mr. Saunders said he should have called the brother of the young 
ladies, Master William, but he did not appear to be present ; he would 
call him to-morrow. 

Mr. Btbton would be glad if the case was finished that day. 

The Chairman thought that permission was given only to Mr. and 
Mrs. Kent to be absent. The other witnesses ought to be in attend- 
ance. 

Mr. Saunders — ^The witness is at school, and had not been sent for ; 
he could not be there that day. 

James Morgan, a baker, of Road, and the parish constable — I know 
Boad-hill House tolerably well. On the Saturday morning the 30th of 
June young Master Kent called me to know where the policeman 
resided. I directed him to the Somersetshire policeman Urch, who 
was the nearest, and he inquired for the nearest. The poUceman 
called on me, and wished me to go with him, as he was afraid he could 
not act. I went with him. 

The Chairman — By the law he might have acted, because he was an 
officer of the county constabulary, and every such officer is an officer 
for the surrounding counties. 

Witness continued — On the way we met Mr. Kent. I was forty yards 
off when I saw him. I said to Mr. Urch, '* Let us make haste ;** and I ran 
off, asking what he had applied to me and the policeman for. He said, 
" I have had my little boy stolen." I said, " You need not go further 
than Southwick, as the policeman there will forward the news to the 
station, and you may return back here as soon as possible." He said, 
*' I shall go on," and he proceeded. He was in his carriage ; he went 
towards Trowbridge. 

Mr. Saunders — You went to the house ? 

Witness was continuing, but ^ 

Mr. liibton objected that the conversation could not be evidence 
against the prisoner, as she was not present. 

The Chairman — He went to the house, it is clear, and by whose desire 
is also evident. 

Mr. Ribton — I only object to the conversation. 

Witness — ^By Mr. Kent's desire I went to the house ; I asked how the 
child had been taken away. I was shown into the drawing-room by 
Cox, who pointed out to me the window. I saw the shutters wore a 
little open. 

Mr. Hihtmt — There is no doubt about this part of ^e case. 

Witness — I looked at the window, which was lifted about four inches. 
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I asked liberty to go to the nursery, where the child was considered to 
be taken from. The nursemaid went up to see if it was convenient. 
She returned and said it was convenient, and I and my companion 
went to the nursery. I saw the nurse at the top of the stairs, by the 
nursery door. I should suppose this was about half-past seven. I 
asked the nurse to show the cot from which the child was taken, and 
she pointed to a cot in the nursery. ShQ turned the clothes back (they 
were smoother than I expected to find them, considering that a child 
had been said to be taken from the bed). I said, '* Do you mean to 
say this was where it was ?" and she said *' Yes ;" and the clothes were 
tiuned back, and there was the mark of where the little boy had lain on 
the bed, and on the pillow. The clothes turned down included the 
quilt and the usual clothes in such cases. I said, ''Have you lost any* 
thing from the nursery besides the child ?" and she hesitated, and said 
there was a blanket taken from the cot, or drawn from the cot, and 
that there was nothing else missing. IJrch and I went downstairs and 
searched, leaving the nurse in the room. We searched outside the 
drawing-room window for foot-tracks, and to see if there had been any 
violent measures used to get into the house. We could not see any 
marks of violence there. We wished to go to the cellar, to see if the 
child was taken there. The cellar door was locked, and we could not 
go down immediately. I went to search the premises, and met Benger 
with the child coming across the court, in the direction from the 
privy. 

Crosa^xamtned — Mr. Kent could not have got a constable nearer 
than myself and Urch, but he might have found one nearer than Trow- 
bridge. I did not see Mr. Kent return. I saw some members of the 
family in the hall as we were going to the nursery. I gave evidence at 
the inquest and before the magistrates, but I was not examined when 
Miss Constance Kent was charged with the crime. I was under 
examination an hour and a half by Mr. Slack, or it might be more. 

Mr. Bibton — Very likely it waa, I think. 

The Court here adjourned. 

llie Chairman — Can you form a guess as to how much longer the 
case wiU take ? 

Mr. Saunders — I should think it might be finished in one more 

sitting. 

On the Court resuming, 

P.C. Urch deposed — I am one of the Somerset Constabulazy at Road, 
which is partly in Wilts and partly in Somerset. On Saturday morning, 
the doth of June, Master William Kent asked me to go to his father*s 
premises. I had been on duty there the previous night, leaving duty 
at one o'clock. At ten minutes before one I passed the premises. I 
got up on being applied to, and went to Morgan's house. On our way 
we met Mr. Kent going towards Trowbridge. I was in my uniform. 
Mr. Morgan and I went to the drawing-room, and saw the window and 
shutters. We then appUed to go to see where the httle boy had been 

N 2 
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taken from. We were shown upstairs, and saw the nurse on the top 
of the landing. I asked her to show us the cot from which the child 
had been taken, and she showed it to us, and showed us how the bed- 
clothes were. They were close to the pillow, turned back, almost as if 
the bed had been fresh made. She turned back the bed-clothes, and 
showed us where the child had been lying. 1'here was an impression 
on the bed and on the pillow. I asked her at what time she missed 
the child. She replied at five o'clock, and did not make any inqtdries 
for him till seven. I asked her why she had not done so, and she said 
she thought Mrs. Kent had heard the child cry, and had come and 
taken it away. 

Mr. Rihion — She has said that over and over again. 

Witness — ^I asked her whether Mrs. Kent had come to take the child 

away before, and the nurse replied, not in her time ; but she had heard 

Mrs. Kent had done so when the other nurse was there. 1 asked the 

nurse if there wa^ anything missing besides the child. She said, 

* nothing but a small blanket that was between the sheet and the quilt. 

Mr. Ribton — I did not cross-examine the last witness as to these 
matters, and in those cases it is understood the facts were admitted. 
Was it necessary to go over the ground again ? 

The Chairman said they might come on a discrepancy or an addition. 

WitnesB added — ^The blanket might have been drawn out without 
moving the quilt or sheet. I went downstairs with Morgan and searched 
the premises for marks of violence, but found none. After coming from 
the nursery we went across the lawn. 

The Chairman said they had no evidence as to the state of the 
ground. 

Witness said the ground was dry and hard, and he could not make 
any impression with his foot. There was no dew on the grass. I met 
Benger in the passage with the child. He was coming from the closet 
through the yard. 

The Chairman— \ suppose you only guessed where he came from. 

Mr. Saunders — He was coming in that direction. 

Witness — ^The child waa wrapped in a blanket. On the following day, 
although a Somersetshire officer, I placed myself under Mr. Foley's 
direction, and was sent by him with P. C. Heritage to Mr. Kent's on 
Saturday night. We went about eleven o'clock. We were placed in 
the kitchen, and found ourselves locked in. 

Cross-examined — We were locked in. It was two o'clock when 
Heritage wanted to go out, and he found the door locked. We were 
to go there to do as Mr. Kent ordered us, and he told us to remain in 
the kitchen. We did not go to sleep there. We had some ale. Heri- 
tage was knocking about twenty minutes before he was let out. I 
don't think it was longer Heritage was knocking. I was in the chair. 

Mr. Ribton—Yon were in the chair ! The Chairman of the company, 
then (laughter). 

Witness continued — Heritage said it was time for him to leave, and 
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knocked at the door. I said he was making noise enough to wake all 
in the house. He said he was in there, and he must get out (laughter). 
When Mr. Kent came to the door, Heritage said he was not aware we 
were locked in in that kind of way. Mr. Kent made answer, '* I have 
been walking about,*' that was all. 

Mr. Bibton — Neither you nor Heritage was of much use in the house 
that night, except as far as the bread and cheese were concerned. 

Witness — I did as I was ordered. After Heritage left I remained. 
Mr. Kent looked in two or three times. We did not drink all our ale. 
I did not know that I was looked in afterwards. I don't know Mr. 
Kent said I was locked in. He might have looked me in. 

Mr. liihton — ^You felt very comfortable, and you remained in the 
chair (laughter) ?— Yes. 

Mr. Ribton — ^You would have no objection to spend two or three 
evenings in the week in the same way you were spending that with 
Mr. Kent. Have you not told anybody you went to i^eep that night? — 
No. 

William Nutt, a shoemaker of Road, and district derk for Christ 
Church — I have been district clerk for seventeen years. On Saturday 
1 was made acquainted with the fact of the little boy being missed 
about eight o'clock. I went down to the road to make inquiries. I 
met Benger, and had a few words with him on the matter, and we went 
to the premises to make a search. We searched the out-premises, the 
lawn, the shrubbery, by the drive, went to the bottom, and then came 
back direct as we could to the closet where the body was deposited. 
We eaw blood on the floor, that was the first thing that attracted our 
attention. Benger raised the ledge, said there was something there, 
and desired me to get a candle. I got a candle, and returned to the 
privy. Benger said, " It is here." He reached down through the hole 
of the seat and pulled a blanket on to the seat. Then he put his hand 
iu again and brought out the body of a child, which I believe to be that 
of Francis Saville Kent. I had known the child in its life-time. I 
observed that it had a cut on its neck, its head being cut nearly off. 
The head fell sideways as the body was raised through the hole. I 
spread the blanket, and he laid the body out. We covered it up with 
a blanket, and Benger took it to the kitchen, where Benger laid it on 
the table. I saw the nurse there, and made a remark that she must 
have slept very soundly to have admitted of any one taking the child 
from her room. She answered me, I thought rather harshlyi by telling 
me I knew nothing of the matter. 

Mr. Bibtoii — Who proposed that you should go to the water-closet ?— 
1 proposed it. We went straight to it. VV^ were searching there for 
two or three minutes ; not more. 

Mr. liibton—YovL proposed to go to the waten-doset, predicting that 
you would find the dead body there ? — No ; I did not predict that we 
should find the body there ; but that, if the child was taken from the 
nurse, it was taken for some im^^roper purpose.. 
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Are you sure that is all ? — ^Yes, sir. When Benger proposed that I 
should assist in the search, I refused to go, saying that 1 did not like 
to go. I did not, because I do not like to trespass on any person's 
premises if I know it. 

Do you mean to say you were not willing to search for the child be- 
cause you did not like to be a trespasser ? — Yes, sir ; that is my reason. 

When you were on the lawn with Benger, did you not predict that 
you would find a dead child ? — I said, if there was not a tiving child 
in the house I should find a dead one, as it was stolen for some foul 
purpose if it was not aUve in the house. 

You denied your signature to a previous inquiry ? — I did not exactly 
know whether it was my handwriting then. 

Did you say the signature which was yours was not yours ? — I don't 
remember whether I said it was not mine or not. I said I believed it 
was mine. 

Will you swear that you did not actually say it was not ? — I have. 

Hear what you have sworn to. — I said 1 believed it was my signature 
when I wias asked. 

Mr. Eibton—I will read over to you what was taken down, and 
signed by yourself. 

Witness — That is my signature. 

Mr. Kibton was reading from the deposition, when 

Mr. Saunders said, if Mr. Ribton wished to contradict the witness, 
the deposition should be put in. Whether that would give him right 
of reply was another matter. 

Mr. Hibton — There is no right of reply on a preliminary inquiry. 

Mr. Slack — You have no right here. 

Mr. Ribton said he was there by Act of Parliament, and cited Jervis^s 
Act. 

Mr. Saunders read a portion of an act in support of his assertion, 
and added that, after he had published, in a legal work, a complaint of 
such grievance, the Legislature, in an Act for Ireland, provided that 
prisoners shotdd have a right to be represented by counsel in such 
cases. 

Mr. Ribton asked if the discussion on the collateral issue had been 
raised to show that his friend had published a legal work ? 

The Chairman deprecated personalities, and said, whether Mr. Bibton 
was there by right or not^ he had received the same fair treatment as if 
he were there by right. 

Mr. Ribton could not admit that he was there on sufferance. He 
asked the Bench to look at the deposition. 

Cro89-€xamined — I did say on a former occasion I doubted my signa- 
ture. It was through Mr. Edlin's ^ bantering *' in the case. I ^* pre- 
dicted ^* the child was taken out of the house for foul play. When we 
found the child I said it was as I predicted. When on the lawn 1 
believe I used the words *^ dead child " to Benger. When we saw the 
pool of blood on the floor I said, '' It is as I predicted.'' Was not desii'ed 
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by any one but Benger to search* I never told about the nuraemaid 
speaking '* harsh " to me, and her saying " I knew nothing of it.** The 
first time I spoke of it was at Mr. Slack's, three weeks ago, when I was 
examined. My examination then lasted three-quarters of an hour. 
Had mentioned it to my friends by way of conversation. Met Benger 
on the cross-roads ; he was driving some cows. 

He-examined — I went to bed at ten o'clock on Friday night, and got 
up about six o'clock the next morning. Did not leave my bed for any- 
thing during the night. 

Tfwmas Benger deposed — I am a small farmer living at Rood. Oa 
the Saturday morning I was in Road when I heard of Mr. Kent's child 
being missing. 1 saw Mr. Kent's boy running very fast, but I could 
not understand what he said. About half an hour afterwards I met 
with Nutt, and 1 learnt of him, and we went in search of the child. 
We searched the shrubs in front, and we came across the lawn, and 
Nutt struck across to the closet, and 1 went round the house and met 
him. Mr. Kent said he wouldn't begrudge ten pounds if the child 
could be found. When I and Nutt went into the closet we saw blood* 

Mr. 8aunder8 — What was it like 1 

Witness — Why, like blood, sir (laughter). 

Examination ci/ntinxied — It was dark, apparently congealed blood. 
He looked down the closet, and could see something, but could not 
make out what it was. I sent Nutt for a light, but I went for him 
before he came back. I put my arm down and got the blanket out, 
and spread it ux)on the floor. Could not see the child before I took up 
the blanket. I saw that his throat was cut from i^ght to left, or from 
left to rii^t, but I can't say where it was begun. I saw that he was a 
little dark about the mouth and eyes, but he looked quite pleasant. I 
and Nutt took the child in. There was blood on the blanket. 

Cross-examined by Mr. RihUm — As near as I can say both of us went 
into the closet together. Nutt made one or two observations about 
going to the closet. He preferred going there after searching the 
shrubbery. Nutt did not say he should find a dead child in the closet. 
1 do not know what a ** prediction" is, for I have been at work ever 
since I was seven years old (laughter). 

Re-examined — The privy was emptied about an hour and a half after 
they found the child. 1 saw some waste paper. There was a little 
blood on some of the paper. 

Superintendent Foley was next d^led and examined — I am Superin- 
tendent of the Wiltshire Constabulary stationed at Trowbridge. I 
know Mr. Kent's house well On the Saturday morning I was applied 
to by Mr. Kent about the loss of his Uttle boy. I went to the house 
that morning. When 1 got there the child had been found. I inquired 
for the nurse, and saw her. The drawing-room window was shown 
to me by Cox the housemaid. I cannot say where I saw the nurse 
first. 1 had a conversation with her in the nursery. I made inquiries 
respecting the loss of the child. 
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By the Chairman — ^It was between nine and ten o*clock in the 
morning. 

Examination continued — ^Tfae principal conversation was about the 
loss of the child. She pointed out the cot where the child was taken 
from. She showed me how the bed-clothes were left after the child 
was taken. The quilt and the sheet were turned back from where the 
child was lying, and the blanket was removed. The prisoner told me 
that the child was covered with a quilt, blanket, and sheet. She said 
that, when the child was in bed the night before, she tucked the quilt 
and sheet under the bed on both sides. She showed me in what way 
she had left the child, and said that in the morning she found the quilt 
and sheet turned back, andthe child and blanket taken up. She said 
she never missed the blanket till the child was brought in wrapped in 
it. The blanket was smaller than the sheet or quilt^ and could not be 
tucked under the bed. Then she showed me where the other child 
slept, and where eftie herself slept^ in a small bed ; the other child slept 
in a cot dose to her bedstead. She did not say anything about waking, 
except that she awoke about hve and missed the child, but fancied it 
had been taken to his mother's room, and at seven o'clock she went in 
search of it. I went and examined the knives, but they bad been all 
cleaned. I went to the privy, and looked down. I thought I saw some 
linen substance lying on the surface of the soil ; I could not tell what 
it was. I sent for a crook, which I attached to a stick, and pulled up a 
piece of flannel. 

Mr. Bibton submitted to the Bench whether, under the circumstances 
of the finding of that piece of flannel, they would attach any importance 
to it as connected with the case. 

The Chairrrum — I cannot doubt but that the evidence can be given, 
because it is part of the facts. 

Mr. Bibton observed that there was no proof that it was, nor was 
there any evidence of what time it was thrown down. It might have 
been there a month. 

The Chairman was of opinion that whatever was found there might 
be given in evidence. The weight of it might be great or small, as it 
was connected with the other facts of the case. They could receive in 
evidence the contents of the privy. 

Mr. Bibtoi\ — What, the whole contents (laughter)? The blanket 
undoubtedly was evidence because the child was found wrapped in it, 
but there was no such connexion with the piece of flannel, and it was 
not evidence unless that was proved. It might have been in the water 
weeks before the melancholy affair. 

The Chairman observed it was found lying upon the sur&oe, was 
taken out next after the body, and was visible from above. It was 
quite impossible to exclude the evidence, but if carried to the fullest 
extent a great deal might be said about the weight of it. If proved to 
be an article of her own, it went very Uttle way to show that the crime 
was committed in her bedroom. A good deal of observation might be 
made, but he felt quite clear as to the admissibiUty of the evidence. 
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Examinatwn continued — It was a bosom or breast flannel. There 
was blood upon it, which appeared to be recently there. It was still 
fluid. The blood was principally in the centre, as though it had 
dropped upon it. 

The Chairman said he had not the &ct that the body was raised 
above the soil, but a brother magistrate informed him that it was some 
six or seven feet above the soil, 

Benger was recalled as to this fact, but it was stated that he had left 
the court. 

Examination continued — ^Below the seat there was a splash-board, 
and 1 think the child could not have passed on either side of that. I 
bad room to put the crook down without removing the board.* The 
piece of flannel appeared to have been very recently there. There was 
no soil upon it. The blood had penetrated the flannel, but it appeared 
to have dropped so gently that it had congealed drop by drop as it fell. 
I have that piece of flannel. It has been washed since, as it became 
so offensive I could not keep it in its original state. I heard prisoner 
say, the same day, that she did not miss the blanket till it was brought 
in wrapped around the child. By my directions, Mrs. Dallimore, the 
wife of one of the policemen, went and made a search amongst the 
female inmates. I gave her the piece of flannel. 

Cro88-^xamined — ^This is the first time I have been examined, but I 
have been before Mr. Slack. Did not put down what she stated. I 
was not examined before the magistrates or the coroner. I think I 
have heard one of the constables state that she had said that the 
blanket was taken away, before the child was found. I can't say 
whether she said the blanket was taken or drawn out of the bed. The 
blanket was smaller and narrower than the other clothes, and might 
possibly be drawn out without disturbing the other clothes. I believe 
her words were, that she did not miss the blanket till it was brought 
in around the child. Mr. Kent told me that he did not know there 
was a blanket taken away until he returned from Trowbridge. He said 
so in the presence of Mr. Wolfe. I asked him twice if he was aware 
that any blanket was taken away with the child before he went to 
Trowbridge, and his reply was, "Certainly not." First he said, *'He 
did not,*' and secondly, '* Certainly not." I did not hear Mr. Kent's 
evidence, but have heard since that he had said that he knew before 
he left Road that a blanket was taken away, but that does not alter my 
evidence. The splash-board of the closet was about the level of the 
floor, about two or three feet above where the flannel was found. I 
know when the prisoner left Mr. Kent's. She was taken away by her 
fEkther. She remained two months in Mr. Kent's service after the 
occurrence. She was never backward in telling me anything, and I 
never found any inconsistency in what she said. She went home with 
her father, and i received a letter from her stating that she had arrived 
home safe, and, if at any future time she should be wanted, she would 
be ready by my dropping her a line, and also that she would not leave 
home without letting me know. Captain Meredith is the chief con- 
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stable of the county of Wilts, at whose instance the warrant was taken 
out for the prisoner's apprehension. It was handed to me and Mr. 
Wolfe, and was served by him. Captain Meredith had been frequently 
to the house, but I do not know whether it was at his instance that 
Miss Constance Kent was apprehended. I sent the police to Mr. Kent's 
house. I did not desire him to lock them up. I was vexy much sur- 
prised when I heard of it. I did not order them to be locked up, for 
what good would that be ? (Laughter). The constable told me they 
had been locked up, and they almost got their discharge from Captain 
Meredith for it. They were, I understood, to have the wbole range of 
the house ; but they only had the " kitchen range." (A laugh.) 

Bt-^xamined — I never received any information from the prisoner 
that was of any service. I and my wife had a conversation with the 
prisoner. She said she was sure it was not Miss Constance, and I said, 
" Was it you 1" She said " No." I said it must have been somebody 
in the house, and she said it must have been some person concealed in 
the house, and I said " That story won't do." 

Henry Noble deposed — I live here in Trowbridge, and am a sweep, 
and occasionally a labourer. I work for James Mitten. I have been in 
the habit of sweeping the chimneys at Road-hill House for the last 
three years. I remember going there on the 29th June to sweep the 
kitchen chimney, one in the nursery, and a hot-plate flue. The nursery 
was not the room where the prisoner slept. I came away about half- 
past seven o'clock. I was there by myself. I saw the servants, and 
the nurse paid me. I have never been inside the house since. 

Cross-examined — I did not go up the chimney. I did it with a 
machine. 

Mr. Ribton — Did you bring your machine away with you ? 

Witness — ^Yes, I did. 

Mr. Hibton — That is all I want to ask you (laughter). 

Mr. Saunders — I should not have called him if he had not been intro- 
duced by my learned friend. 

Mr. Ribton — I am sure I have said nothing disrespectful of the sweep's 
character. 

Some discussion having taken place as to an adjournment, 

Mr. Ribton wished to know from his learned friend whether there 
was any additional evidence respecting the prisoner to be brought 
forward. 

Mr. Saunders deprecated those interlocutory remarks, as being very 
irregular. 

The Chairman — We might go patiently on. 

Wiiliam Nutt recalled — I was in the water-closet when the child was 
found. Benger said it was on the splash-board. The body could not 
have passed it. 

Cross-examined — ^I have never worn a breast flannel, but I have worn 
a hare-skin (laughter). I wear a body flannel all round me. 

Thomas Benger recalled, said — I will tell'ee as near as I can, there 
ben't no harm about it (laughter). I am never ashamed to speak about 
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such a case as that. As a father of children, it brings it home to my 
heart. He then described the position in which he had found the 
body of the child. It was lying upon its right side on the splash-board.* 
Henry Utritage (P.C. 29) deposed— I went with Superintendent Foley, 
and was with him when the chest flannel was found. On the Saturday 
1 went, in company with Uroh, to Mr. Kent's house. I was put in the 
kitchen, and we found ourselves locked in. 

Cros^-examined — I tried the door, and found it locked. I knocked as 
loud as I could. It was from ten minutes to a quarter of an hour 
before Mr. Kent unlocked the door. I said to him I did not know we 
were going to be locked up. He said, " I have been walking about." 
Mr. Mbtan — ^And he lo^ed you up to prevent your walking about. 
Mr. Wbl/e^ of the Wiltshire Constabulary, stationed at Devizes, de- 
posed — I was at Road-hill House on Monday, the 2nd of July. 1 went 
over the house with Mr. Kent. We went first to the first floor. I 
asked him if there were any rooms where any person might be secreted, 
and he said, *' Yes," and went to one on the first floor, and, pointing to 
it, said, ** Here is one not often occupied.*' I looked in, and saw that 
it was ordinai*ily furnished. I said no one would certainly hide here, 
because they would not know but that you might be coming in at any 
time. The next room he showed me was a lumber-room, in which 
were a quantity of things and children's^ toys. I said, " No one would 
surely hide here, because they would not know but that the servants 
might come to fetch a child's toy." The only place I saw at all likely 
for any person to be concealed was underneath the roof, and over the 
rooms. The access to this was difficult to find from the house, 
but there was another way from the leads of the house through 
a small window. I saw nothing to indicate that any person had been 
there. It was no room, but rafters which spread over the rooms, and 
was underneath the actual roof. I went with Mr. Foley to the house 
on the Ist of August. There was a conversation, the questions being 
put by Captain Meredith to the nurse. I wrote the answers in my 
memorandum-book at the time. The nurse said, '* It was about half- 
past ten or twenty-five minutes to eleven on Friday evening when I ]ast 
saw Mrs. Kent ; she was speaking about the cornet^ and remarked at 
the same time how sweet Saville was sleeping." She said, **The first 
time I missed the blanket was after the child was found ; I went and 
looked at the crib when I went to do Mrs. Kent's hair." 

By Mr. Bibton^^l did not caution her. We were making inquiries of 
all the servants. 

Cro§8-examination continued — She had frequently repeated that the 

* On July 13tb Bengvr stated to the RWgintnitctt that the child was found *Mymg 
on \n»teft side on the splash-board.*' It is to recorded on their clerk's notes. Has the 
reporter made a mistake, or has Benger contradicted himself? It is certain from the 
pot»t-mortera appearances that, afler death, the child was lying on his left side^M 
Hen^T first stated; and it is important to bear this in mind, because it is a pram 
Utat the wound in tlie le/t side was not inflicted by using the knife to thrust the body 
down into the yault. — Author, 
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first time she missed the blanket was when it wad brought in around 
the child. She said she did not think that he was sleeping very com- 
fortable. She turned him round, tucked him in, put him in nicely, and 
I think she said she kissed him, and that she then went to her own 
bed. Some few days afterwards she took me to the cot, which was 
then in the same place, and first of all showed me how she had tucked 
him in on both sides, making him, as she said, comfortable. Then she 
went on to describe how she had foimd the clothes on the morning of 
the murder — ^that they were folded back towards the foot of the bed 
about three parts of the way. 

By the Chairman — ^There was a considerable quantity of dust under 
the roof, and I think that if a person had been there I must have seen 
traces. 

A model of the cot was here brought into Court, and the Superin- 
tendent explained to the Bench how the clothes had been said to be 
found in the morning by the nursemaid. 

Cross-exumimUion resumed— She did not say anything more aboutc 
the bed-clothes on that occasion. She said that she awoke about five 
o'clock in the morning, and, seeing that the baby was lying by her side 
naked, she raised herself to cover it over, and in doing so she looked 
across to the little boy*s cot, and missed him. She said she raised her- 
self on her knees. She said that she went to sleep again. I asked her 
why she had taken no notice of it, and she said she imagined Mrs. Kent 
had taken the child away. J have tried the experiment of kneeling on 
the nursemaid's bed. Mr. Duon was present, and put a dark-coloured 
garment on the boy's cot, which I could not see. [Mr. Wolfe is a 
very tall man.] 

By the Chairman — The sides of the cot are thick cauework. In 
looking over the cot you could only see about four inches into it. I 
could not look through the cane, because it was at an angle of about 
four feet. 

Cross-examined.— 1 do not say that she could not see the child if she 
stood on the bed. After all the examinations made by me and Captain 
Meredith she left Road. Foley told me where she was, and I went after 
her. The 7th of August she left, and on the 27th of September the 
warrant was issued. I cannot say when Mr. Slack came into the case. 
All the other members of the house were examined by him, but not 
the prisoner, as she was away. She never showed the least disinclina- 
tion to answer any question put to her. The last conversation I had 
with the nurse was on the 7th of August. On the 4th of August she 
said, " I only wish I knew about the murder ; I would soon tell you ) 
do you suppose I could have kept it for seven weeks ? " She said that 
repeatedly. She said, '* I know nothing about who came into my room 
that night, or who went out I can't say ; I did believe, and do now, 
that somebody must have been secreted in the house that night, or 
mki they got in ; how is it we hear very often of jteople secreting them- 
selves in houses, sometimes for robbexy?" She also said, *<The night- 
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light was quite burnt out in the ordinary way. It did not bum quite 
six hours. It was hghted rather before eleven, and it was out when I 
awoke at five. If I had known anything I should have told Mr. Foley' 
on the Saturday morning. What advantage would it be to me to kbep 
anything ? *' Mr. Kent pointed out several rooms where he said some- 
body might have been concealed. The room on the first floor was 
furnished. I should think a person underneath the 80& must have 
been seen. I cannot swear that there was no cupboard there. I do 
not think that he showed me a spare bedroom. I did not see a press 
in the lumber-room. I will not swear there was not one there. The 
bedclothes, when I first saw them some few days afterwards, were 
turned down towards the foot. This is the first^time I have been 
examined on oath. I apprehended the prisoner. She was not at her 
father's house, but was sent for, and brought to me. I have memo- 
randa of the examination I made of the other domestics, but I did not 
examine any of the ladies. 

Re-examined — The clothes were folded down, and the nurse said she 
thought it must have been done by a female, as a man's hand could 
not have done it. The clothes being so folded, it would be impossible, 
I think, to see if there was a blanket folded up with them. In reply to 
a question I put to her on the 7th of August, she said, '' Mr. Kent has 
never alluded to the matter to me since it occurred from first to last. 
The young ladies have, and so has Miss Constance, and Master William 
has often cried over it.*' 

By the Chairman — ^These questions were to obtain general informiv- 
tion, and not with a view to their being used against her. 

By Mr, Ribton — I was present when Mr. Kent denied having known 
the blanket was missing till his return from Trowbridge. Superin- 
tendent Foley put it to him twice. I heard Superintendent Foley give 
his evidence, and it was correct, so far as I could say. 

This was the last witness to be examined this day, and 

The Chairman inquired if Mr. Saunders could give an idea as to the 
amount of work, in point of time, remaining ? 

Mr. Saunders sud he had disposed of thirteen witnesses that day. 
He had eight or nine more witnesses to call on small matters. 

Mr, RtbUm — The case all through has been very small indeed. 

The court then adjourned, at half*past five o'clock, till eleven o'clock 
this morning. 

A large mob was assembled outside, anxious no doubt to catch a 
glimpse of the accused, but in this they were disappointed, as she 
remained upon the premises. 

Third Day. 

The prisoner, Elizabeth Gough, was brought in a cab, in custody of 
Superintendent Wolfe, from the county gaol at Devizes, a distance of 
about ten miles. Her appearance is more wan and careworn than 
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yesterday, and she is dressed in deep mourning, but has her veil up. 
She does not often look at the witnesses, being seated in a position 
sideways from where their box is, and she has her back to the public, 
wlfo crowd the small space allotted to- them. 

At eleven o^dock the magistrates took their seats, Sir John Wither 
Awdry, Knt., Chairman of the WDts Quarter Sessions, presiding ; the 
other justices were H. O. S. Ludlow, Esq., J. P. Stancomb, Esq., W. 
Stancomb, Esq., and the Bev. K. Crawley. 

Mr. Saunders, of the Western Circuit, instructed by Mr. Slack, of 
Bath, conducted the prosecution ; Mr. Ribton, of the Home Circuit, 
instructed by Messrs. Farrell and Briggs, of Isleworth, defended the 
prisoner ; and Mr. Edlin, of the Western Circuit, instructed by Mr. 
Dunn, of Frome, watched the case on behalf of Mr. Kent and his family. 

A number of ladies occupied seats near the magistrates. The corps 
of reporters from all parts of the kingdom was even more numerous 
than on preceding days. 

Before commencing the proceedings the Chairman handed to the 
learned counsel several lettera from persons dwelling in various parts of 
the country, suggesting questions to be addressed to the witnesses ; 
none of the communications, however, it was said, conveyed any infor- 
mation. 

The Chairman^ prior to the examination of witnesses being resumed, 
said — We have heard, Mr. Saunders, that Mr. Kent was up and about 
the whole of the night after the murder, that the police were locked up, 
that the second daughter slept with Mrs. Kent, that Miss Constance 
slept with her other sister ; but where the little children were, and 
where the nurse was that night, has not been distinctly told. 

Mr. Saunders — Possibly the witness I am about to call will clear up 
that. I am about to call William Saville Kent. It can be ascertained 
from several of the other witnesses. 

The Chairman — I don't want to press it now, but some time or other 
in the course of the case I should like to hear it, if you please. 

Mr. Saunders — Certainly, sir. 

Mr. Edlin — Miss Elizabeth is here, and will give that information. 

William Saville Kent was then sworn. He was examined by Mr. 
Saunders. The witness was not a strong-looking youth. Mr. Saunders^ 
addressing him, said — Now, Master Kent, I have a few questions to ask 
you. How old are you ? Witness — Fifteen years. 

Fifteen in last July ? — Yes, sir. 

Where have you now come from ? — From school. 

"Where ? — Near Gloucester. 

Tour father is Mr. Samuel Saville Kent, who lives at Road-hill 
House ?— Yes, sir. 

On the 29th of June last were you home from school for the holi- 
days ?— Yes, sir. 

The little boy who was murdered was your younger brother? — Yes, 
sir. 
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At what time on that day did you see him last — just about as near 
as you can recollect ? — About seven o'clock. 

At what time did you go to bed ? — ^At half-past ten. 

Did you retire upstairs with any one ?— No, sir. 

You went alone ? — ^Yes, sir. 

Who left the room with you to go to bed ? — ^My sister Constance went 
out of one door. 

Where did you sleep ? In what part of the house ? It was on the 
second floor, we are told — is that so ? — Yes, sir. 

Upon the same floor with your elder sisters ? — ^Yes, sir. 

I will now ask you — you slept in that room on the Friday night— did 
you sleep in that room the next night, the Saturday night ? — Yes, sir. 

Well, after you got to your bedroom, how long was it before you went 
to sleep, do you remember ? — It was very soon after, sir. 

I suppose you went there with a candle ? — ^Yes, sir. 

Did you put out your candle before you got into bed ? — ^Yes, sir. 

You didn't hear either of your sisters come to your bedroom door 
after you got to bed, did you ? — ^No, sir. 

Well, now, when did you wake up? — About seven o'clock, sir. 

Did you wake at all in the course of the night ? — No, sir. 

Then you heard nothing in the course of the night P — ^No, sir. 

Nothing to attract your attention P — No, sir. 

I suppose, soon after you got up you heard that your little brother 
had been missing P — Yes, sir. 

I suppose you searched about for him ? — Yes, sir. 

You were sent, I believe, for Urch, the police-officer ? — ^Yes, sir. 

And after that you were sent for Mr. Parsons, your medical adviser P 
— Yes, sir. 

Where does Mr. Parsons live ? — ^At Beckington. 

How far is that from Road P — About two miles. 

I belive you saw him there, and came back with him ? — ^Yes, sir. 

Mr. EihUm, in cross-examination, said — I have only one question. 
When you say your brother, you mean your half-brother P Your 
mother is dead, is not that so P — Yes, sir. 

Daniel Oliver was next called, and deposed — I hve at Beckington, and 
am a jobbing gardener. I occasionally worked in that capacity at Mr. 
Kent's premises. Road-hill House. I worked there on Friday, 29th 
June. 1 left at a quarter past seven o'clock in the evening, with 
Holcomb. Mr. Kent locked the gate. 

The Chairman — ^What gate are you speaking of P — ^The garden gate. 

Examination resumed — I went to the Road-hill House the next 
morning about fifteen minutes past six. I saw the boy Alloway as I 
entered the garden, and afterwards I saw the boy Holcomb. I did not 
heafr at that time about the little boy being missing, but I heard of it 
about half-past seven. I did not see Mr. Kent ride off. I assisted in 
searching the premises. I saw two men at the gates with something in 
a blanket. I found out afterwards that it was the body of the Uttle 
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boy. The child was taken into the house, and I followed in. I saw the 
nurse in the kitchen. I asked her what time she saw the child last, 
and she replied, '' About eleven o'clock last night." I then asked her 
when she missed him, and she replied, "About five o'clock this morning." 
I asked her what she did then, and she told me she went to sleep after- 
wards. She said the reason she went to sleep again was, that she 
supposed the child had been cr3ring, and Mrs. Kent had taken him 
away. I then asked her if Mrs. Kent was in the habit of taking the 
child away in that manner, and she answered, ** No." 

Cross-examined by Mr, Bihton — ^The dog is chained up in the stable- 
yard. I don't know how he is left at night. He can't get over the 
wall unless he jumps eight or ten feet. Supposing any one to be in the 
drawing-room, they could have the range of the premises and go to the 
water-closet without the dog hearing them. When I went in the 
morning I saw the boy Holcomb. I cannot tell whether the back part 
of the house was open. The kitchen door was open. I cannot say 
whether those in the house had been about. 

By the Chairman. — ^A man going from the drawing-room window 
would have to pass near to the gate. Whether he passed from the 
window or the door, he would have to pass equally near to the gate. I 
saw the nurse at first in the kitchen garden, talking to the boys Holcomb 
and Alloway. I saw her during the time I was making the search. 
After I searched the shrubberies I was looking to see if I could see any 
footmarks upon the grass, and I came upon the nurse. I pointed out 
the footmarks, and I said I would not go in till I saw one to show them 
the footmarks. She said there was a policeman in the house. I don't 
think there was any one with her — at least not to be talking to her. I 
am now speaking of what occurred after Mr. Kent had gone away. The 
only persons that I saw her talk to were the boys Alloway and Holcomb 
and the policeman. Mr. Kent came into the garden after Elizabeth 
Qough was there. I don't know where Mr. Kent was when she was in 
the garden. 

Do you mean to say you never saw the nursemaid and Mr. Kent in 
the garden together that morning ? — ^I never saw Mr. Kent and Eliza- 
beth Gough in the garden together that morning. 

John Alloway next deposed as follows : — I am a day labourer, and 
reside at Beckington. In June last I was engaged as an assistant to 
Mr. Kent's gardener to clean knives and do other odd jobs. I did not 
sleep there, being only there during the day. I used to take my meals 
with me. I used to go at six o'clock in the morning, and go away as 
best I could at night, according to my work. I was there at work on 
Friday, the 29th June. I left somewhere about seven o'clock. James 
Holcomb and I left together. I saw Holcomb lock the garden door, 
and I then went home. On the following morning I went at six 
o'clock. 

The Chairman—^ this garden door di£ferent to the gate which the 
last witness spoke about ? 
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Mr* Saunden — ^I think it is the same. 

Examination continued — I did not see Mr. Kent there. There are 
two gates— one leading from the lawn, and that is the one I am referring 
to. I slept at home, at Beckington, on the Friday night. When I got 
to the premises on the Saturday morning I saw Holcomb^the gardener 
there. I stayed with the gardener and asked him what I had to do, and 
he said I had better go into the greenhouse. After I did my work in 
the greenhouse I got the knife-basket. The cook, Sarah Kerslake, was 
ap at that time. 

The Chairman — ^What time do you say it was when you went? — 
About half-past six. 

Examination resumed — I got the knife-basket in its usual place, near 
the scales, and took it into the shoe-house. I turned the knives out on 
the bench and began cleaning the boots, I did not miss one of the knives, 
and there was nothing which attracted my attention — such as there 
being any blood on any of them. I did not count them, and if there 
were any missing I could not tell. I did not oban the knives, because 
when Holcomb came and asked me if I had done with the boots I told 
him I had not. He then said if I would go on With my work he would 
dean the knives, which he did in my presence. 

CroM-^xamined — ^I have been examined by Mr. Slack, at Beckington, 
but I have never been sworn before. 

Be-ezamined by Mr. Saunders — I had used the wheelbarrow the night 
before, and I left some footmarks in the standing grass upon the lawn. 
Oliver pointed out the footmarks to Police Constable Uroh. Oliver 
said, '* There*s been some one here,** and I then explained that those 
were the footmarks I had made myself. 

By Mr. Bibton — Those footmarks were not leading from the water- 
closet to the drawing-room window. 

The Chairman — What are the two keys you spoke of? Were they 
two keys belonging to one gate? — Yes, both to one gate. 

So that either of them could get out at the same gate, without each 
other knowing? — Yes, sir. 

Mr. JoshtLa Parsons was next sworn. He said — I am a surgeon in 
practice at Beckington, in the county of Somersetshire. I am a member 
of the College of Surgeons. I have frequently attended Mr. Kent's 
&mily during the last four years. On Saturday, the 30th of June, I 
was caUed upon by Master Kent to accompany him to his father's 
house, at Bead. He informed me of the nature of the case. It would 
be nearly nine o^clock when I got to the house. I was taken round the 
back way by Master William, because he was not aware whether his 
mother knew of what had occurred, so I went into the Ubrary. I was 
Afterwards shown into the laundry. Mr. Kent opened the door, and I 
went in by myself. I found the body of the child wrapped in a blanket. 
The blanket was covered with stains of blood and with old soil from 
the place it had been takei^ from. It was soil from the splash-board, 
and not from the child. There were considerable stains, but not a 
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large quantity of blood, on the blanket itself. Hie child had a night- 
gown and flannel ahirt on. They were both much soiled witii blood 
and soil from the privy — ^not from the child. I found some wounds 
upon the child. The finst I observed was upon the throat. It was a 
dean incision, which severed the whole of the structures down to the 
b<me — ^the skin, muscles, &c., all being severed. The wound was from 
the left to the right. It must have been a very sharp knife with a long 
bJade to produce such a cut. It appeared to be one cut. I am unable 
to say from that wound that it was caused by a pointed instrument. A 
considerable quantity of blood had flown from the lefb angle of the 
wound down the arm to the elbow. I observed black marks near the 
mouth. The tongue protruded between the teeth, so as to be visible 
between the lips, and it appeared to be of a dark colour and livid. It 
was just visible between the lips. I afterwards observed two incisions 
on the back of the right hand. I made a second examination in the 
course of the day, and found the smaller wounds. One of the small 
wounds was upon the back of the first joint of the forefinger on his right* 
hand, and the other was in a line with it. I afterwards found a stab in 
the left side of the body. Hie stab had penetrated the nightgown and 
the shirt. It had severed the sixth and seventh cartihiges of two of the 
ribs^ and it had penetrated more than half through the chest. It passed 
behind the pericardium, and wounded the diaphragm and the stomach. 
The wound was about an inch and a half broad. Those were all the 
wounds I found. I subsequently received instructions firom the coroner, 
and in company with Mr. Stapleton, surgeon, of Trowbridge, made a 
posi-mortem examination upon the body. We opened the stomach to 
see the depth and nature of the wound. We found very slight remains 
of his last night*s supper, which had consisted of fluinaceous ariades of 
food, such as rice. I examined by smelling to see if there had been 
any laudanum or other narcotic in the stomach. I did not detect any- 
thing of the kind. I did not examine the lower part of the bowds. 

We have heard that the evening before the murder a pill had been 
administered. Did you detect any evidence of its remains in the 
stomadi?— I did not. 

What sort of pill was it ?— It was an aperient, and I made it up my^ 
adf. It was of a compound character. 

We have heard that such a piU was given to the diild about six or 
seven o*dock at night ; by what time would it have operated ? — ^It 
might' have operated in six or seven hours, but more probably in eighty 
ten, or twdve hours. 

What did the dark appearance upon the mouth indicate to you ?— It 
indicated strong pressure upon the mouth. It had been presised for a 
conddeiable tune — say from five to ten minutes, and by a soft sub- 

* Mr. Paraons had hefors rtpeatedly declared theie wounds were <* oa the M 
hand.*' They were really on the left hand. The coroner, Mr. Rodway, and Mr. 
Stapleton saw wounds on the left hand. They were evidently inflicted daring life and 
during coofciotiaieM, for reasons discussed elsewhere. The right hand was uneut. 
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Btaoce. The cat on the throat might hsYO divided two large aiteries. 
At the time my impreeeion was the throat had not been out where the 
body was found, beoauae I found no jets of blood auoh as would have 
proceeded from arteries being out. If it had been cut then, while the 
heart was beating, the pulsations would have thrown out jets of blood.* 
I should have expected to find marks of jets of blood upon the child if 
the throat had been cut whilst alive^ but I did not find any such appear- 
ances. It has since occurred to me that the circulation of the blood 
had been stopped by pressure upon the mouth before the throat had 
been cut. In that case life would almost have been extinct before the 
throat had been cut. 

As regards the stab in the side, do you think it was done during life, 
or after death? — I think it had occurred after death, because there was 
no retraction of the parts, and no blood was flowing. 

Ton have told us that that stab had gone a great way into the body ; 
would it have required great force to have effected it ? — ^Yes, it would. 

With regard to the wounds on the hands — when do you think they 
had been done ? — ^My opinion is that they were done after death. I saw 
the body about nine o'clock, and from its appearmce I think it must 
have been dead five or six hours at the least. When I entered the 
house on the morning Id question I was shown up into the nursery by 
one of the ladies in the house, but I don*t know whether it was Mrs. 
Kent or no. That would be between nine and ten o'clock. I saw the 
little cot which the little boy was said to have slept Id, and I observed 
the condition of the beddothes. The pillow had the marks of the de- 
pression of the head of the child upon the piUow, and also the depres- 
sion where he had slept, but the sheet and counterpane were perfectly 
smooth, and the sheet was turned down over the counterpane as in the 
ordinary way of making a bed tidy. I could not have folded it down so 
without considerable trouble. It was very neatly folded, as if by a 
practised hand. If there had been a blanket taken out, it must have 
been done before they were folded down, and could not have been done 
without a subsequent arrangement of the clothes. I don't recoDect 
whether Mrs. Ksnt came into the room, but the nurse did. I bdieve 
the nurse showed me how she found the clothes of the cot. The con- 
dition which I have now described is the condition in which she said 
she had found them. 

Orott-escomtiMc^I am the medical man that has attended Mr. "Kfint 
for four yean. I have been examined upon former occasions as well as 
the present^ but I am not quite sore whether I stated all then that I 
have now. 

Mr. BibUm — ^From the appearances of the body, and fh>m the oarefti) 
examination you have made of it, have you formed any opinion with 
regaid to the canae of death ?— Certainly. 

What was that?— That it had died by suffocation, then the wounds 
in the throat, and then the stab in the cheat. I cannot say that the 

* See note at p. 65. 

• o 2 
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wounds have nothing to do with the child's death. It might not have 
been quite dead when the -cut in the throat was made. 1 formed thai 
opinion at the time. It may have been suffocated to the extent of 
stopping the action of the heart. My opinion is that there had been 
heavy pressure upon the mouth, but whether to the extent of causing 
death I cannot say. I have not always been of opinion that the child 
had been first suffocated. That was my impression afterwards. 

At first you stated you saw no indication of the child having been 
suffocated : have you come to that determination by a more minute 
investigation or upon more mature reflection? — I have formed that 
opinion from more mature reflection. I myself mixed up the pill, and 
sent it by a messenger. I really ceuinot remember whether I sent any 
other medicine by the same messenger. I don^t recollect sending any 
pills to any other person upon that day. Certainly I say I found no 
traces of a narcotic, and I found no traces of my own pilL If a narcotic 
had been administered by mistake, it would, perhaps, not have been 
traceable. Most probably it would have been absorbed into the 
system. If the aperient pill had been administered and passed into 
the lower bowels, I would not have thought it must therefore have ope- 
rated. The black appearances of the mouth could not have been 
caused by anything except pressure, according to my opinion. If a 
narcotic of a sufficient quantity for a grown-up person had been 
administered to the child I don't think that would be sufficient to cause 
the dark appearances about the mouth. The lady who went upstairs 
with me as well as the nurse examined the cot. I saw the constables 
there^ but I don't know whether they had been there before me or no ; 
I don't know. I cannot tell whether others had examined it before me. 
The bed itself was covered up by the sheet and counterpane. 

But the nurse did not say that that was the way in which she found 
the bedclothes ? — I cannot say. I was told so, but I cannot tell whether 
it was the nurse that told me or no. To see the impression on the bed 
it was necessary to turn the clothes down. I have not heard Mr. 
Wolfe's evidence. It was stated in the hearing of the nurse that the 
clothes were as I have described them, but I cannot say whether she 
told me. I have been examined three or four times. 

The Chairman — Supposing the cut had been made after death, would 
there have been such a flow of blood as though it had been made while 
the child was alive? — ^There would not have been such a flow of blood. 

Do you speak positively that there was pressure upon the mouth ? — 
Yes ; I speak positively as to pressure ; but I speak doubtfully as to 
whether the pressure was the cause of death. The pressure must have 
been greater than simply the clothes being over the child. I should say 
the pressure had been made by considerable violence. 

A question has been suggested to me : would not the severance of 
the musdes of the throat account for the protrusion of the tongue ? — 
It might do so. That would not vary my view with regard to the 
cause of death. 
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Mr. Parsons, at the conclusion of his examination, said — ^May I be 
allowed to make a statement respecting Mr. Kent? 

Mr. Saunders said he knew not of any statement being made by any 
of the witnesses besides what they had been examined upon. 

The Chairman — ^We are not here trying the issue of this young 
person's guilt, but at the same time we are hearing evidence that 
may lead to h6r commitment. However, we have a duty to inquire 
generally as to matters that are material in regard to this destructioD 
of life. 

Mr. Bibtcn — Would you allow me to make a remark ? 

The Chairman — I think it would be better, perhaps, that the com- 
munication should be made to the gentlemen who instruct you, and 
then they may express their opinion upon it professionally, and adopt 
the course they think best. 

Mr. Rihton — On the part of my client I should say, of course, from 
the notoriety which this case has obtained, and tiie extraordinary 
interest which, no doubt, it has excited in the public mind, I am un- 
willing that anything should go forth which is not admissible as 
evidence tending to prejudice her case. But as regards the statement 
of which he has spoken, I have not the slightest objection that the 
medical gentleman should write it down and communicate it to you. 
Whilst I express gratification at the impartiality with which this case 
has been conducted, I am perfectly certain it would have no influence 
on the minds of the magistrates, unless they see it directly bears upon 
and is relevant to the present inquiry. 

Mr. Saunders — I think the suggestion of my friend very excellent, and 
I heartily concur in it. 

The Chairman — ^Yes ; and then we shall be able to see whether it 
affects this case, or whether it may be material for any further inquiry 
which it may be necessary to make. 

Mr. Ribton — No doubt, sir, you will be the best judge of that. 

Mr. Parsons then wrote a brief statement and handed it to the Chair- 
man, who, after reading it, said — I do not see anything in it that would 
lead to a further examination. Is it considered necessary that Mr. 
Parsons should be detained here? We generally allow professional 
witnesses to get away as soon as they can. 

The document was then handed down to the learned counseL 

Mr. Edlin said — I do not know what is in it, but, on the part of Mr, 
Kent, I shall ask for it to be read. 

The learned counsel then read the document and handed it to Mr. 
Edlin. 

Mr. Rihton — Oh, no ; I have nothing to ask him. 

Mr. Saunders — He is entirely out of my hands. 

The Chairman inquired if it was necessary to examine the other 
medical gentleman who assisted at ihe post-mortem examination. 

Mr. Ribton and Mr. Saunders replied that they did not think it 
needful to examine him. 
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Captain Sommd Meredith, Chief Constable of WOtahiveb was next 
examined by Mr. Saondera, and deposed — ^I went on one occasion to 
Mr. Kent's house, at Boad-hill, with Superintendent Wolfe, and saw 
the nurse in his presence. 

By the Chairman — At this time I was collecting evideDoe generally 
for our instruction. 

By Mr. Saufulere — ^The nurse described the bedclothes as hsTing 
been tucked in by her when she put the child into his cot. She 
described the manner in which she found the clothes when she missed 
the boy in the morning. They were in the same state when I saw 
them as the manner in which she said she had found them. It was 
quite impossible to perceive whether there was a blanket or not be- 
tween the counterpane and the bed. The sheet and counterpane were 
turned twice down. If the blanket had been abstracted the dothes 
must have been adjusted afterwards. 

CroeB'-examined by Mr. Bihicn — I swore the infonnation upon which 
the warrant was issued. It was not at the suggestion of any one, but 
merely upon my own supposition. I was at nearly all the inquiries 
conducted by Mr. Slack. Mr. Kent was represented by a professional 
man, but I don't think the nursemaid had any one to watch the ease 
for her. Mr. £ent*s attorney objected to seyeral questions that were 
put to witnesses, and they were not answered. It was between two 
and three o'clock when I saw the cot. It was probable that the dothea 
had been folded down many times before I saw them. I did not take 
any part in the inquiiy against Miss Constance Kent. There were none 
of the county constables engaged iu it. I know that the nursemaid 
was examined with respect to her antecedents, and she gave eveiy in- 
formation ; and from inquiries which have since been made, her state- 
ment has been found to be quite correct. 

The Chairman — I may only say, publicly that one of the magistrates 
in this division knows more of the antecedents of this young girl than 
any one else, and he says they are highly respectable. 

Mr. RiibUm — ^I am glad to hear that. 

At this stage of the inquiry a Httle girl — ^Mary Amelia Saville Kent — 
was brought into court by Miss Elisabeth Kent, and was stated to be 
five years of age. 

Mr. Saukdert — Here la a little girl to be examined, but I don't know 
anything as to what she is going to depose. 

The Chairman — Don't be alarmed, my dear — no one is going to hurt 
you. Do yon know your catechism ? 

The little girl was undentood to answer in the negative. 

The Chairman (to Miss Elisabeth) — ^Do you think she knows the 
nature of an oath ? 

Miss Klixabeth — ^I dont believe she does. 

The Chairman said, notwithstanding the age of the little girl, if it 
was thought that she could throw any light upon the subject which 
they had in hand, or if she was known to have made any statement 
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which might give a olue to further inqdirieB, most oertaixdy he should 
not objeot to take her evidence. 

Mr. Sannders — I maj state that this little girl is stated to have slept 
in the same room in which Mr. Kent and his wife slept. 

The Chairman — ^It is not exactly whether she was present or what 
she saw, miless there is some material fact to be deposed to. 

Mr. Saunders — ^Her evidence was never taken, owing to parties in- 
terested having ofctjected to it being given. I don't know what she has 
to say. 

Mr. EtBm-^l must say I am grieved to hear thai. I am posi- 
tively told that Mr. Slack took this little child upon his lap in order 
that he might question her. He (Mr. Slack) asked her if she knew 
where she would go to if she didn't speak the truth, and I think Mr. 
Bbck withdrew, seeing that she was too young and too much agitated 
to gi^e an answer to the inquiry put to her. Therefore, when anything 
is said about her being objected to with regard to her giving evidence, 
I must give it a positive denial. 

The Chairman — I see no reason why she would be able to make a 
statement bearing upon this particular question, inasmuch as by evi- 
dence before us she was not in the room when the essential fiicts took 
place, and I see no reason why we should stretch a point in order to 
allow it. If this should come out I should not shrink frook the respon- 
sibility if I found I could do it legally. I, however, see no grounds for 
the girl's evidence. 

'Mi. Slack — ^1 may say the reason why the little girl was not interro- 
gated by me was for quite a different reason to that given by Mr. 
Edlin. The fisust was, Mr. Dunn, Mr. Kent's solicitor, evinced a deairs 
that I should not interrogate her, and I wished to see whether she was 
ci^Md>le of answering or not. I asked her if she knew where she would 
go to if she died afte^ telling a falsehood, and she replied that she 
woukl go to hell if she did that 

The Chairman — ^That in ordinary cases would cause her evidence to 
be admissible. 

Mr. Slack — ^I then began to interrogate her, but Mr. Dunn peremp- 
torily refused to allow her to be examined* (Sensation.) 

hb. EdUn^l am sorry Mr. Dunn is not present, or we would get his 
explanation. * 

The'little girl was then taken out of conrty and it was understood 
if her evidence was considered to be necessary she should be 
examined. 

Mr. Saundert — Now that Miss Ehsabeth is here, I would just like to 
ask her a question or two, in order to clear up a slight mystery. 

Mr. Btbton — ^I also have a question to put to her, with the permission 
of the Bench. 

Mr. Saunden^^l wsnt to ssk where the different parties slept on the 
oftsr the murder. 

Mr. BiUon^Thai is the very question I was intending to ask her. 
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. In reply to Mr. Saunders, Miss Elizabeth said — On the Saturday 
night I slept with Mrs. Kent in her bedroom. Mary Ann and Con- 
stance slept in one room, abovo Mrs. Kent s room. The nurse slept in 
the room with the two servants, — at least so I belieye. 

Sarah Kerslake, cook, was recalled and said — On the Saturday night 
1 slept in my own room, the same as on the previous night. The house- 
maid and the prisoner slept in the same room with me. 

Mr. 8aundei*B — ^That supplies the omission, I think. 

liy Mr. Saunders — I don't know what time the nurse came to bed. 
We had not gone to bed. It was nearly eleven when I went to bed. 
Cox and I went up together, but the nurse did not go upstairs 
with us. 

Crou-examined by Mr, BxbUm — I don*t know where Mrs. Kent was 
when we went to bed. I cannot tell wheth^ she was assisting Mrs, 
Kent to tmdress or not. 

By the Chairman — The nurse usually assists Mrs. Kent to undress. 

Miss Elizabeth Kent was again called and examined by Mr. Bibton. 
She said — ^Mrs. Kent and I went to bed together, and I believe the 
nurse assisted Mrs. Kent to undress. I don*t know whether the other 
servants had gone to their bedroom. I cannot say whether the servants 
generally go to bed before the nurse assists to undress Mre. Kent. 

At this part of the proceedings the Court adjourned for twenty 
minutes. 

When the Court resumed the first witness called was 

P. C. Alfred Urchj of the Somersetshire constabulary. Examined by 
Mr. Saunders, he said — I arrived near about eight o'clock at Road-hill 
House on the morning of the murder, and saw Mr. Kent drive off. I 
was shown into the drawing-room. I went to make inquiries. I looked 
for footmarks, or marks of nails, or footprints, in the drawing-rooin, 
but saw none. 

By Mr. Bibton — I suppose many persons had been in the room 
before. 

Sarah CoXj the housemaid, was recalled. In answer to Mr. Saunders, 
she said — I have tried this morning to bring the shutters of the draw- 
ing-room windows to the position they were in when seen by me on the 
morning of the murder, but I could not do so owing to the wind blowing 
through, the doors and windows of the house being all open. I did it 
yesterday morning, however, from the outside. * 

By the Chairman — ^I can't tell whether it was usual to leave the nur- 
sery door a little open. 

The Chairman — I am told it was the custom to do so. 

Superintendent Wdfe was recalled, and said, in reply to Mr. Saundera 
—The wind this morning was not a preventive to placing the shutters 
as described to have been on the morning of the murder. Cox tried 
it over and over again, and^uld not do i^ though the wind was still. 

rW — Yes, Mr. Wolfe, I told you it was the wind that was so great 
that I could not do it. 
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Saperintendent Wdfe^ in reply to Mr. Saunders, said — I was present 
when Mis. Dallimore tried to place the shutters this morning from the 
outside. 

The Chairman observed that he understood from his brother magis- 
trates that it was the custom to have the nursery door left open, that 
Mrs. Kent might hear if the clpldren cried. 

Mrs. Kent was then called, and, in reply to the Chairman, said — I 
ordered the door to be left open, in order tfiat if the little girl in my 
room cried before I went to bed the nurse might hear it, and go in to 
her, and I shut the door when I retired. 

The C%atrman— Consequently there was nothing improper in not 
having the door closed. 

Mr. Bibtonr-^jyid she assist in undressing you that nighty either before 
you went upstairs or after you got to your bedroom ? 

Witness—l think it is very likely she did, but I cannot be positive — 
she did usually. 

Mr. Bfhton — That would be after the other servants had gone to 
their bedrooms ? 

fFi^n^M— That I' can't say exactly ; but I think they must have 
gone up. 

Eliza Dallimore was then called. In reply to Mr. Saunders, she de- 
posed — I am wife of a police constable stationed at Trbwbridge. On 
Saturday, June 30, 1 went to Itoad-hill House about four o'clock to 
search the servants. I went with the nurse to her room, and on pass- 
ing through the door I noticed it made a noise. Perhaps any one 
accustomed to the door might with care have opened it without causing 
the noise, but a stranger could not. It was a creaking noise. She said 
^ What do you want with me f ' I replied, " You must undress your- 
self." She said, ** 1 cannot." I went into the closet with her and said, 
*' Well, nurse, this is a very shocking thing about the murder." She 
answered, ** Yes, it is." I said, '' Can you give any account of it, do 
you think?" She said, "I got up about five o'clock and missed the 
child from the cot, and I then laid down again." I asked, ''Why did 
you lay down again after you missed the little boy f ' She replied, " I 
thought he was with his mamma, because he generally goes in there of 
a morning. This is done through jealousy. The little boy goes into 
his mamma's room and tells everything." I said, '*No one would 
murder the child for doing such a thing as that." 

The prisoner closely regarded the witness whilst she was repeating 
her lengthy statement. 

Witness continued^I said, *' Who do you think would do it ?" She 
answered, '* I cannot telL" She then undressed herself while I went 
out of the room. She made several observations respecting the child, 
but I do not recollect them particularly. I examined the other ladies. 
I looked at the nightdresses of the househdd carefully, and I examined 
that of Miss Constance, but found nothing upon it. I then went into 
the kitchen, and the nurse came in there several times. The night* 
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draBB of MiBs CQii8l4iiioe was like tbat of the other young kdieit, in that 
it appeared to have beeu worn some nights, perbape iat a week. I 
spoke to the other servants as well as to the nurse respectiog the 
miirder, and said, ''This is a shocking thing, and I think the whole 
house is responsible for the child.** The nurse told me upon that that 
the child had not been very well during the day, and she had given it a 
little medicine. Mr. Fricker came into the kitchen, and the notse 
turned round to him froA the table and asked, " What have yon 
beeu doing, Fri<^err He rephed, "I've been opening the wi^er- 
doset.** 

By the C%a»rman —Those are the very words he used. 

Witness continued — ^The nurse then said, " And have you found 
^ything ?" He answered, '' No.*' "Then you won't,** said she. I did 
not hear anything said at that time about the. finding of a knife. I was 
there a long time that day. On the 9th of August I saw the prisoner 
again. She was brought to my house in the policeman's trap^ and she 
remained with me a little time. Several times I spoke to her about 
the child. I said, '* Who do you think, nurse, could have taken the 
child t" She replied, " I don't know ; I think some one must have 
concealed themselves in the house." I said, ** I don't think it, nurse ; 
how could they get in ?" She rephed, '* I don't know anything about 
it ; 1 can't say." I had heard then of the miiwing blanket^ and' during 
the week she was with me I observed to her, <* The cot being folded 
down like that^ I don't think any one could have taken out the 
blanket." She said, *' It was a small blanket, and it could have been 
sHded out underneath." I had not seen the blanket then, and knew 
not whether it was large or smalL I told her I thought it was impos- 
sible for any one to have taken the blanket out and have left the bed in 
that position. I also told her it was quite impossible for one person to 
have done the murder. I said, '* You can see from the sise of the child 
whether they could have tucked in the clothes with that boy in their 
arms." She replied, '* I don't know ; I did not touch the cot ; it is as 
I found it." I had other conversations with her. Once I asked her 
what she thought of Miss Constance Kent's doing it. She answered, 
'< I don't think Miss Constance Kent would do it." Then I asked her 
what she thought of Master William doing it with Miss Constance. 
She replied, *' Oh, Master William is more fit for a girl than a boy." 
I told her I did not think she slept soundly. She said she slept nu>re 
soundly that night because she had had more work to do, because she 
had the scrubbing and something in the nursery to do. I asked her 
how it was she came to sleep more soundly that night, and she an- 
swered, they may have come and put something to her nose to have 
caused her to sleep more soundly. I told her there was great respon- 
sibility (m her part with regard to the child, and she answered, <' I 
know it." I asked her if s^e thought Mr. Kent did the murder. She 
replied, '< No ; I could not think for a moment that he committed the 
murder. He's too fond of his children." I asked her where she found 
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the child's obtiiM in the morning. She replied, "Oh 1 where do jou 
think I found them but where I put them ?" I observed to her, '' You 
said you thought it was done by some one secreted in the house, and 
the door creaks ; how could it have been opened without making a 
noise by a stranger?^ She replied, "A person accustomed to open it 
coidd do it without making a noise." 

Superintendent Foley here produced tiie flannel and gave it to the 
witness. 

Mra. DaUimore eontinued— I saw this piece of flannel at Boad-hill 
House on the Saturday of the murder. Superintendent Foley then had 
it. It has since been washed. 

The prisoner was communicating with her attorney, and the Chair- 
man said they had better afford her an opportunity of communicating 
for the purpose of cros»«zamination on such long conversations. 

Witneta continued — ^I call it a chest flannel, worn next to the skin. 
It appears, to me to be made from the back of some other garment. 

Mr. Bibtouy looking at it through an eye-glass — The back of a man's 
shirt? (Laughter.) 

Mr. Saunden — Why do you think it was worn by a female 9 

WUnesB — ^It's just tiie thing; sir. 

Mr. Rihtcn — Just fits you. (Laughter.) 

Witneu — ^It is worn on the chest, and reaches up towards the arms 
under the stays. On the 9th of July I went to Boad-hill Hoose and 
saw some of the servants. The nurse came and asked, " Mrs. Dalli- 
more, what are yon come for 1" I replied, " The gentleman will tell 
me what I am to do before I leave." Mr. Foley then came into the 
kitchen and said, <<M». Dallimore, you must try this piece of flannel 
on them girls, and on the nurse." I took the cook and housemaid up- 
stairs into their bedrooms, and I told them to take off their things^ 
and I would put on this piece of flannel, which I did. The flannel did 
not fit either of them ; it was not wide enough. I came downstaiFS 
and took the nurse to her bedroom, whioh is the nuiseiy, and tried it 
on her in the same way. I told her to pull off her things that I might 
put on the piece of flanneL She said, " It's of no use. If the flannel 
fits me, that's no reason that I should have done the murder." She 
polled off her stays, and I fitted it on at once. &e did not hesitate 
ftirther than saying it was of no use taking off her dothes. I said, 
*' You see, nurse, the flannel exactly fits you, which it did not the 
ether servants." ^If it fits me," she said, ''that's no reason I done 
the murder." '* WeU," I said, '<it might fit a great many ; it fits me^ 
but there^s no one in the house I have fitted it on to but you." It 
fitted her exactly, and was a good fit. I went again this morning to 
Boad-hill House in company with Mr. Wolfe. I went into the nurse's 
bedroom. Mrs. Kent was with me. 

Did Mr. Wolfe point out to you — 

Mr. Bihkmr^l must olrjeot. Conversation, whioh is not evidence. 
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must have taken place. Did Mr. Wolfe have any Gonyeraation with 
you in the bedroom ? 

Witness — No, sir. 

Did he point out to you by words ? — No, sir. 

Mr. Saunders, at the suggestion of the Chairman, altered the ques* 
tion, and asked — Did you see a cot and a bed in the room ? 

Witness — ^Yes. Mrs. Kent had previously brought a little child into 
the room, and it was placed in the cot and covered exactly like a child 
when put to bed. I have been a nurse for many years myself. I 
looked across from the bedstead to the cot to see if I could see the 
child, but I could discern nothing but a little portion of the end of the 
pillow. I could see nothing of the child. There is a partition along 
th» side of the cot which prevents the seeing of the child. The parti- 
tion supports the canework. I was kneeling on the bed when I looked 
across. The child was afterwards taken out. 

^T, Bihton — Of course the child was not left there, was it? 
(Laughter.) 

Witness — No, sir. 

You seem to have a marvellously good memory. — As perhaps you 
have, too. (Laughter.) I think it's a veiy serious thing, and it gives 
one the horrors to think about it. 

I hope you will not give us the horrors. I repeat you seem to have 
a marvellously good memory. — A very good one. 

Am I to understand that you have an extraordinary good memory t 
— ^Well, it's given me, and perhaps it's better than some folks's. 

Then it is a good one. — ^I am not to be baffled out of the truth. It's 
a very serious thing, and there ought not to be any fun made of it. 

By Mr. Saunders — I have measured the blanket. It is a yard and a 
half in length, and a yard in width. It is not a small blanket. It would 
not have admitted much tucking in at the sides, but it's quite- enough 
to tuck in at the bottom and turn over a little at the top. 

By Mr. Bibton — I have not been examined before. Last week at Mr. 
Slack's was the first time I ever mentioned these conversations. I waa 
then speaking of conversations taking place in June and July, and 
have made no memoranda of them in any way. It was on August 9th 
that I tried the flannel on the servants. I have not told all about the 
flannel before, but I told the magistrates that I tried it on, and it 
fitted. I was not on oath. I never told them about the conversations. 

By the Chairman — I think Mr. Stancomb heard me when I told 
Captain Meredith that the flannel had fitted. 

By Mr. Bibton — ^I did not think it important to tell them what was 
said between us. 

The witness held up the piece of flannel. 

The Chairman observed it would be very strong evidence against 
anybody else, but could it be very strong as belonging to the person 
from whose room the child was taken ? Might it not have been taken 
up with it ? 
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Mr. Bibton said lie would not pursue the inquiry respecting it 
further. 

The Chairman said it struck him that nothing that came from her 
room could add to the undoubted fact that the child itself came from 
her room. 

Mr. Rihton — I am told she never wore a flannel in her life. (To the 
witness) It is usually old ladies who wear flannels, is it not ? 

TTtYness— And many young persons wear them — I wear one myself. 
(Loud laughter.) The witness was not of the age generally called 
" yoimg." 

I dertainly am not going to ask you your age. (Continued laughter.) 
Do young healthy women wear them — ^y oung healthy women, remember ? 
— Yes, sir ; why, I wear one myself. (Qreat laughter.) I don't think 
so serious a matter should be turned to ridicule. It gives me the 
horrors to think about it. I'm the mother of a large feunily myself, 
sir, and know it. 

Tou are very irritable, are you not ? — ^Yes, sir. Perhaps you are, 
too. 

Then don't give us the horrors. How about the chest flannel ? It 
fits you nicely ? — ^Yes, sir. 

Very nicely indeed ? — Yes, sir. 

Perhaps you have been wearing it? (Laughter.) — It's a very serious 
thing, sir, whoever done the murder. 

Did she say she had been up early on the Friday morning with the 
sweeps ? — Yea, sir. 

Had she a flannel on at the time ? — Yes, she wore a flannel petti- 
coat on. 

Will you say on oath that you understood I referred to her under 
clothing when I asked if she wore a flannel ? — ^Well, but she wore a 
petticoat. 

But did she wear a chest flannel ? — No, sir. 

Did you search among her other clothes — in her boxes? — ^No, I 
didn't. 

By the Chairman — I don't know that she knew I had the piece of 
flani\pl, but I think she knew Mr. Foley had it. She had no reason to 
suspect before my going there that I had the flannel, and I dont know 
whether she had left any flannel off. 

By Mr, Ribton — ^It was Mr. Kent's youngest child that was put into 
the cot this morning. 

Mr. Superintendent Wbi/e, recalled, said, in reply to Mr. Saunders — 
On August 1st the nurse showed me the situation of her bed and the 
cot ; when I went there to-day I found the cot and bed in the same 
position. 

Mrs. DaUimore was recalled, and in reply to the Chairman deposed — 
I did not find either of the other servants wearing flannel. The only 
lady of the fiEunily who wore one was the eldest Miss Kent, who wore a 
flannel jacket. 
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Mr. Clarke, (derk to the xnagistreteB of this diviflioo, was then sworn, 
and produced certain depositions taken by him of statements made 
before the justices. It was determined that he should read the por- 
tions put in. They were dated July 9th. The portion which the pro- 
secution deemed of great importance was as follows : — '* I (Elizabeth 
Gough) ran downstairs and out on the lawn. This was near about 
eight o'clock. When I returned to the house Mr. Peacock and a police- 
man and others were there. Soon after this the body of the deceased 
was brought in. The blanket was on the child. I then ran upstairs 
and looked at his cot and saw the blanket was gone." 

After reading thus far, the witness was 

Oro89^examtned by Mr, RxbUm — I took this down at a general inquiry 
made by the magistrates. The writing was not signed. 

By Ike Chairman — ^It was taken as I should take evidence— with the 
view to prepare a brief. It was an inquiry for the general instruction 
of the magistrates. 

It was then determined to read the whole of the statements handed 
in, consisting principally of what has already appeared in the evidence 
published as adduced by the accused, Elizabeth Gough. 

After reading the first statement the witness said, in cross-examina- 
tion by Mr. Bibton — There was no one charged when the evidence was 
taken. 

Mr. RibUm (to the witness Mr. Clarke) — ^Did Mi, Kent say, '* I believe 
some one well acquainted with the child or some dischaiqged servant 
committed the murder?" 

Mr. Saimders objected to the question. 

Mr. Bibton contended that his friend must know Mr. Kent used the 
expression, as it was on the magistrates' clerk's notes. 

After a few other observations, 

Mr. Kent was called, and, in reply to Mr. Ribton, said — With regard 
to the expression in my statement — *'I believe some one well ac- 
quainted with the child in the house or some discharged servant must 
have murdered the child " — I think I said something to that effect. 
There was a housemaid lefb in the fiall, some months before Cox came. 

Mr. Btbtcn — ^Do you know if that discharged servant or any other 
had used expressions of revenge towards the child ? 

PTtYncM— Yes, I do. 

Mr. Btbtcn — ^I quite leave it in your worships* hands as to whether I 
should ask the name. I do not wish to. 

The Chairman said probably Mr. Saunders, if he thought it neces- 
saiy, would get it in cross-examination. He had been informed by his 
brother mi^istrates that the matter had been inquired into by the police. 

Mr. Bibton —Do you remember any expression of revenge so used f 

Wftne8$—YeB ; ** They were horrid children, my children, particularly 
the htUe boy." 

Was there any expression as conveying a threat against them ? — ^I 
think not. 
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Do you remember saying — ^^Left a few days vowing vengeanoe 
against the children V* — ^Yea ; she did. 

Can you I'ecoUect the expression ? — ^Threatening expressions against 
me and the children. I can't recollect the words ; that waa the import 
of them. 

That person waa with you a month ? — ^Not quite a month ; a month 
all but a few days. 

1 see the expression waa used that she left in a dreadful rage % — Yea. 

Cr(m-examined by Mr. Safmden — Have you had more than one ser- 
vant leaving you who used any threat ? — No. 

Were there any expressions of threats 1 — ^There were threatening ex- 
pressions. 

She was very warm at the time, then 1 — ^Yes, sir. She was in a 
great passion ; and I waa warm, too, but not so warm aa she was. 

Were you in a passion ? — No, sir ; but she waa^ and very insolent. 

By Mr. Bibtcn — There was mutual warmth. She left just aa Cox 
came. That is about nine months ago. 

Mr. Clarke then went on, and concluded by reading the atatemaita 
put in by the prosecution under date July 27. 

Mr. Saunders then said — ^That is the caae for the pro8ecuti<Hi. 

Mr. Bibton^I suppose you won't think of concluding to-night ? 

It was then considerably after five o'clock. 

The Chairman — It waa supposed that we should conclude to-night. 

Mr. RihUm — I have to addresa you, and should like a little time to 
arrange my ideas on this matter, and I feel it necessary to go over the 
evidence at aome length. 

The Magistratea here conaulted for a short time, after which 

The Chairman said — ^If you think you cannot do justice to the caae 
to-night^ we feel that we ought to adjourn till to-morrow. 

Mr. Rihton — ^I feel that^ and probably it would be neceeaary to de- 
tain you longer than perhaps would be convenient. I am much obliged 
to you. 

The Court waa then adjourned till thia morning at eleven o'clock. 

We believe no witneases will be called for the defence, and that Mr* 
Bibton wiH addresa the Bench on behalf of the priaoner aa soon aa the 
Court assembles. 
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DiBGHABOB OF THE NUBSSMAID. — ^FoURTH Day. 

The prisoner, Elizabeth Gough, arrived in Trowbridge about ten 
o'clock, from the county gaol at Devizes, travelling in a cab, in custody 
of Superintendent Wolfe. She was far more anxious in her appeamce 
than before. The court was crowded, and many ladies were present, 
being seated near the magistrates. 

The magistrates present were Sir John W. Awdry, Knt., Chairman of 
the Wilts Quarter Sessions ; H. G. S. Ludlow, Esq. ; J. P. Stancomb, 
Esq. ; W. Stancomb, Esq. ; and the Rev. B. Crawley. 

The learned counsel we have already named were present — ^Mr. 
Saunders for the prosecution, Mr. Bibton for the defence, and Mr. 
Edlin watching the case on behalf of Mr. Kent. 

The Chairmcm handed a memorandum to the learned counsel, saying 
it was a suggestion that they might see on the supposition that it was 
intended to support one side or other. He presumed that in regular 
course the depositions must be signed, so that the evidence might be 
in a complete form before the proseeution could ask them to act upon 
it. That would be a preHminary step. 

Mr. Saunders did not know that that was the usual course. For 
future use, of course, the depositions must be signed. 

Mr. Bihton said it was not the practice in such inquiries. 

The Chairman remarked that they could not come to a conclusion 
before they had heard the learned counsel for the defence ; and he for 
one should not determine without hearing that gentleman. 

Mr. Ribton said he would not undertake to discuss the other ques- 
tion ; it was not necessary. 

Mr. Saunders then asked leave to recall Mrs. Dallimore. 

The Chairman observed that, as no step had been taken with regard 
to entering upon the defence, he thought they ought not to refuse the 
request. 

Mrs. Dallimore was then recalled, and, in reply to Mr. Saunders, de- 
posed — On the 9th of July the prisoner was at my house. I had some 
conversation with her. We were sitting near the fire, and she said, 
'* Mrs. Dallimore, do you know there's a nightdress missing ?" 

The Chairman desired to know the position the prisoner occupied. 

The Chairman — ^Was she considered in any sense a prisoner 1 — Yes, 
sir, she was staying with me under my superintendence. 

Was she at liberty to go out and come in when she Hked ? — Yes, I 
believe so. 

Mr. Bibton — Are you sure? — Well, she did not wish to go any- 
where. 

By the Chairman — She was staying with me for once, and during the 
time she went to Boad one day to Miss Constance. 

By Mr. Saunders — When she asked me if I had heard of the missing 
nightdress, I said, <* No— whose was it?" She said, '* Miss Constance 
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Kent's. Tou may" depend upon it that nightdress will lead to the 
discovery of the murder." I asked, " What do you think of Miss Con- 
stance doing the murder?*' She rephed, "I can't say anything about 
that, but I saw the nightgown put into the basket." 

Croas-examined by Mr, Bibton — I did remember this oouTersation last 
night, but I was not asked about it. I did not know of the missing 
nightdress at the time ; it was on the Tuesday after the murder. My 
husband heard her say she knew it was put into the basket. It was in 
the evening, when we were sitting before going to bed. He had not 
been in many minutes, and arrived from Road. We were talking of the 
nightdress when he came in, and he heard it, and he spoke of it also. 
The first I heard of [it was when the nurse spoke of it. I cannot say 
what my husband said when he came in first. He did speak about 
the nightgown the moment he came in. The nurse was talking about 
the nightgown missing, and he said, " Then you saw the nightgown 
put into the basket, nurse, as well as Cox 1" That was the first thing 
he said immediately he came. She said, '* No ; I have nothing to say 
about that. I have enough of my own to contend with ;" and went to 
bed. That was all she said. But my husband said, " You saw the 
nightgown put into the basket?" We had no further conversation. 
She made no remark in answer to my husband, and went to bed. I 
swear that is all that was said. I was standing and she was standing 
just as she was going to bed. 

Mr. Sibtcn-—! want, in consequence of the communications going 
about the country, to ask a question suggested to me. 

The Chairman — ^I shall be happy for you to have the fullest opportu- 
nity of investigation. 

By Mr. Bibton — In the kitchen, when there was a conversation in 
which she said nothing could be fotmd, I heard Fricker make the remark 
spoken of. 

Mr. Bibton— Be cautious what you say upon your oath. Did you 
see him? 

Witness — ^No, I did not. 

Were they not asked this question by some one in the kitchen ? 

No, sir ; I never heard it. (Laughter.) 

You never heard it? — It might bave been asked ; I did not hear it. 

Did they say this — ^that they had got out all but six or eight inches 
of water ? — No, sir ; they never said about water in my hearing. 

Were they asked again if they had found anything ? — No, sir ; I never 
heard it. 

Did they say, *' No ; they had felt with their hands carefully aU over 
the bottom, but had found nothing yet?" — No, sir ; I never heard it. 

Wasn't it just as they said that, or a little before, that Gough came 
into the kitchen ? — No, sir, she was in the kitchen. 

Didnt she say then, '* Then you won't " ?~No, sir ; I never heard it. 

You didn't hear her? — No, sir. I never heard the words as you say, 
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only the answer, ^ Nor yoa won't.** Thay were not sftid in my hMuing. 
I pledge myself to that. 

Do yon happen to know mudh about the fiuoily of Mr. Kent or Miss 
Constance ?— Never before the day I went to Boad. I did' not see 
the men's &oeB ; my back was to the door, and they came in, and I 
heard Fricker speak. 

Did you hear what I have just asked for ? I will have an answer from 
you ; you won't get out of my clutches so easily. Do you say two men 
might have come into the kitchen without your hearing them ? — ^Well, 
they might, but I didn't see tiiem. 

Why did you swear positively there was only one ? — ^I didn't swear 
it ; I said I heard nurse ask, '* Fricker, what have you done 1" 

Be careful ; these answers may go forth in feur-and-twenty hours to 
all parts of the kingdom. Did you see any part of the man 1— Yes, sir : 
I saw his head. He opened the door when nurse spoke to him. 

Tou saw his head ? — ^I saw part of his body. 

Be careful, Mrs. Dallimore ; you may hear of this in a way you won't 
like perhaps. 

Mr. Sawnden protested against such threats being used. 

The Chairman ruled that it was irregular. 

Mr. Bibton — Sir John, if you say I am going too fiir, I will retract at 
once. (To the witness) What part of the man did you see ? — ^I saw 
his coat. 

Do you mean to say you didn't see his hce I — I saw his ftu)e, of course 
I did. I was sitting with my back to the door, and I could not discern 
much of the man as he came in. 

Why, didn't you tell me before that you didn't see his face ? 

The Cfhairtnan — ^There is no doubt she did. She said, ^* I saw but one 
who came to the door, but I didnt see the face of either." 

Mr. Ribton — Now, ma'am, which is true ? — Of course I saw the man. 

Then it was a positive untruth when you said you didn't see his 
fiu)e1 

[A Voice — Certainly.] 

WUnuB — ^No, sir ; it was not. 

Did he come into.the kitchen ?*-No, sir, ha did not ; he stood in the 
doorway. 

. Here's what you said yesterday : " While in the kitchen a man 
named Fricker came there^ and the nurse asked him what he had been 
doing opening the wateiHsloset." — I did not know before there was 
another man there. 

You have just told me there was another man there. You have said 
there were several there. 

The witness denied that a reporter of Frome, named Groaer, who was 
placed before her, was in the kitchen at the time in question. 

By Mr, j^oufKiers— I was sitting with my back to the^ door, an^ I 
heard nurse speak to Fricker as he came in ; and hearing only his name 
mentioned, I concluded there was only one. 
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WilUamDaUimore^ a eonstablA of the Wilts oonstabulary, was tlien 
called, and, in reply to Mr. Saundere, said— On the 9th of July the pri- 
soner was at my house. 

Was she in any degree under restraint before or after she went to 
Boad? Was she detained by you as a polioe offioer?*-Sha was de- 
tained for conyenience, I believe. 

Ciqytain Meredith explained to his Worship that on the second week 
she chose to remain at the station. 

WiUiam DaUimore conHnued^l had been on duty on July 9th. When 
I came home I saw my wife and Elizabeth Gough there. 

By Mr. Etbian — I hare not heard a word of my wife's evidence. 

WttnesB eon^ntf «2— They were talking about Bliss Constance Kent's 
nightdress being missing. 

By the Chairman — I heard them talking of it myself. 

By Mr. 8aunder9^1 heard the nurse speak of it. She said, ^<The 
nightgown was missing — it was lost ;" she thought it must be lost from 
the wash. My wife said, " Did you see the nightdress put into the 
basket?" She said, ** Yes." I stopped for a few moments, and then I 
said, '* Then, nurse, you saw the nightdress put in as well as Cox f 
She answered, ** Oh, no ; I didn't." I said, '' But you just said so." 
She replied, " Oh, no ; I didn't." I repeated, "But you just said so." 
She said, *' No, sir ; but I didn't." There was no more said about it 
then. I left them ; I had occasion to go out, and did not stay with 
them. I am quite certain she said she saw it put into the basket. 

Orose-examined hy Mr. Ribton — This occurred in the kitchen. I 
remained there about three-quarters of an hour ; it might be half an 
hour. I don't recollect there was further conTersation about the night- 
dress. There was some talking. We had not a Quakers' meeting. I 
don't recollect whether it was in reference to the murder or not ; I 
can't telL I went out and left them sitting in the kitchra. I went 
to the stable for a few minutes— ten minutes perhaps. I returned into 
the kitchen, and they were just preparing to go to bed. They had ioHio 
candles there, of course. I can't say whether the nurse had the candle. 
There was a candle left for me, and they had one. They slept together. 
That was the only preparaticm they made. They went almost imme- 
diately. I did not go to bed just then. I went out again on duty. 
There was a candle left for me. 

Witness — ^I came in at one and opened the door. 

Mr. Bibtw^^YovL have come to corroborate your wife, and we will 
see how &r you do so. You will no doubt have a curtain-lecture 
to-night ; I Ceoicy it won't be the first. (Laughter.) 

Witness — ^Perhaps I ain't the only one. 

Did you hear them say in the kitchen on the Saturday morning that 
they searched the bottom with their hands and found nothing ?— I will 
swear I did not on any occasion. 

What was the meaning of your wife's sleeping with the prisoner? 

P 2 
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You say the girl was not under the care of the police ; "was it to pre- 
vent her going away ? — She was allowed to stay there. 

Do you think that an answer ? Was she not under ''the care " of 
your wife ? — She was under her care. 

She slept with her to prevent her escaping ; was that the reason ? — 
Tes, sir. 

Be good enough to say why, when Sir John Awdry asked you if she 
was under restraint, you said she was not ? — ^Well, I always understood 
she was to be there for safe keeping, but not to be treated as a pri- 
soner. 

That is, that you were to take care she did not go away ? 

The Chairman — ^The object of my question was to see in what Hght 
we were to look upon those statements. Of course you look very dif- 
ferently upon conversations with a prisoner and those held with a 
person who is a free agent and merely staying at a place for conve- 
nience. 

Mr. RtbUm — I won't pursue that. 

The Chairman — ^I am told by my brother magistrates that the second 
time it was an arrangement made with her father that she should 
remain there without being a prisoner. She was nevertheless kept in 
safe custody. The first time she was in actual custody. 

Mr. i?t5ton— She was in safe keeping — ^under restraint. 

The Chairman — She was under turveHla/nce. It is stated here that it 
was her own proposal. 

Mr. Saunders said that concluded the case for the prosecution. 

The Chairman inquired what conmiitment the prosecution asked for. 

Mr. Saunders replied that they could commit either as a principal or 
as an accessory. 

The Chairman said- he did not know that it was necessary, though 
in some respects desirable ; but he for himself was prepared to say, if a 
commitment were decided on, supposing it were a proper commitment, 
they should have a natural regard for a young woman against whose 
duffacter they knew nothing ; and take care that the nature of the com- 
mitment should be as little defamatory as might be. 

Mr. Saunders was understood to contend that, if aiding and abetting, 
she might be a principal. 

The Chairman observed, that, as a person who had made assurance 
doubly sure by cutting the throat, it would clearly be a case of wilful 
murder. If it was acting merely for the purpose of stopping the child's 
mouth — ^which, as &r as she .could, might have been of as gentle a cha« 
racter as possible — that might be regarded as aiding and abetting, pos* 
sibly, only as for as her guilt might have gone. Looking at the whole 
matter, he thought there was no difficulty in its being held that the 
same transaction might be murder in one party and only manslaughter 
in another. If the aiding and abetting were an act of one, the obvious 
consequences of which were that death ensued, though it did ensue it 
would be aiding and abetting manslaughter only ; yet the other party 
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might, whem she was no longer present, have oommitted a fdrther sot 
which was either murder itself or oonclusiye evidence that from the 
first beginning wilful murder was intended. 

Mr. Saunders would draw no nice distinction. She might be consi- 
dered as a principal in the first degree, or an accessory after the &ct or 
before the fact. 

The Chairman said that was an answer for him. He was so much out 
of practice that he was glad of the opportunity of stating his view of 
the distinction between murder and manslaughter, and as regarded 
aiders and abettors, that he might be corrected if originally wrong. 
The commitment of the Bench must be such an one as, having re- 
gard to character and circumstance, the Bench reconciled to their own 
consciences. 

Mr. Saunders said that was of course entirely in the discretion of the 
Bench. 

The Chairman added that that discretion was a legal discretion, and 
not an arbitrary one. 

Mr. Bihton then addressed the Court on behalf of the prisoner. He 
said : — Sir John Awdry and Qentlemen, — I feel that it would not be 
proper in me, before directing my mind to the discussion of the feuits 
more immediately connected with this melancholy case, not to return 
my sincere thanks for the great kindness and courtesy I have expe- 
rienced in the course of this investigation — for the untiring patience 
with which your minds have been directed to the various &cts laid 
before you in evidence — and for the spirit of fairness and impartiality 
which seems throughout to have actuated your conduct and your 
minds at every stage of this inquiry ; and it is the more pleasing to 
myself to be able to make to you this respectful acknowledgment of 
my thanks in that respect, because, although it does not diminish the 
anxiety that I must necessarily feel in the fiace of a very onerous duty 
that has been cast upon me, yet it does to some extent— I may almost 
say to a very great extent — show me this, that my task will not be so 
difficult ^s under other circumstances it might have been ; because it 
inspires me with the fullest and highest confidence that, as this 
case has been conducted by the Bench, so it will be concluded, with 
the same spirit of justice ; the same love of justice which seems to have 
actuated them throughout will prevail with them to the end ; that when 
they come to consider what their decision as regards this painful inquiry 
ought to be, sitting as they are in the face of the country, they will take 
care that it is such a decision as will be conformable with truth and in 
strict accordance with the rigid prindples of inflexible justice. Well 
might my friend Mr. Saunders, in the course of a very full opening 
speech, have said that this tragedy effected at Road Hill House had 
thrilled with horror the mind of the nation ; that this dreadful crime (if 
wilful crime it be) stands out beyond all cases — stands out alone in 
the annals of atrocity. To murder a poor, innocent, unoffending, unpro- 
tected child under such drcumste^ces, I think it altogether impos-* 
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riMe to find language fitting to deeeribe it. It is a crime tkit mmf 

be said 

" To blur tbe eye of day. 
And oast a deeper shade upon the eye of night." 

Bat through tbe whole of thk long and protracted inquiry I am aifhdd 
there is one fact, at all events, that is painfully prominent, tIz., we are 
not now nearer to the truth than we were after the first few days that 
immediately succeeded the perpetration of this dreadful and terrible 
'act. I am afraid, as fiir as we can see, that the exertions of the prose- 
cution—conducted in a manner that I shall have to say something 
about presently — ^haye, unfortunately for them, unfortunately for the 
pubfic, and unfortunately for the interests of truth, been thrown into 
a wrong channel — that, whatever is now the question that the Bench 
have to consider, we have not to consider or to find out who is the 
fiend in human shape that perpetrated this dreadful deed. The ques- 
tion that they have to consider is — ^whether any evidence has been laid 
before them which would warrant them in sending this poor girl for 
trial. I have heard my friend Mr. Saunders with great ability, with an 
amount of laboured ingenuity of reasoning which I have sometimes 
seen applied to criminal cases, lay this case before the Bench. J will 
take the liberty, in the first instance, to direct the attention of the 
Bench to one or two matters or points which were amply discussed 
and amplified by him, but which have no important bearing upon this 
case. As, for instance, as respects the time when this murder was 
committed. Whether it was early in the night, or whether it was per- 
petrated at the approach of morning, has nothing to do with the 
prisoner at the bar. And so also as regards the wounds inflicted after 
death. Whether they were inflicted after death, or whether they were 
inflicted whilst the child was still living and breathing, has nothing to 
do with the prisoner at the bar. It is a speculation foreign to the 
inquiry, which does not approach even to the essence of the question 
upon which the Bench have the responsible duty of deciding. So again 
with reference to the dog, about which allusion was made in my friend's 
opening speech. The question of the dog not barking fiiils to apply 
not only to the prisoner, but even to anybody else, whether inmates 
of the house or strangers, because it is proved beyond all question that 
the dog was enclosed in the yard ; and if this deed was perpetrated by 
a stranger, he might have got from the drawing-room window to the 
wster-doset without having been seen by the dog. 

Hie Chairman — ^He might even go to the first door without having 
been seen, if it should be considered tiiat the drawing-room window 
was a mere blind. 

Mr. RibUn continoed— Tes, sir. Now, then, having alluded to those 
matters which most certainly were touched upon at much greater 
length by my friend, I shall just take the liberty of directiDg my atten- 
tion to the various speculations which my friend has ventured upon 
with reference to this case. In the first place, he says nobody could 
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liaye broken into the house. Let that be so. And I yentnre to say it 
is the only pert of this case in regard to which there is anything approx- 
imating to anything like satisfactory proof. Let it be established, then, 
that there was no breaking into the honse from without. The second 
point which I shaU look at as I go along is the improbability— I 
think he need the words ** almost approaching to impossibility" — ^for 
anybody having been secreted in the house. In respect to proving that 
I think they hare utteriy fiuled. It was dear there were unoccupied 
rooms and unoccupied bedrooms in that house, and that in the unoc- 
cupied bedrooms anybody might have been secreted during the whole 
of that Friday or during a portion of that day. The superintendent 
who was called in reference to that was not shown into any bedroom, 
and was shown into a lumber-room and into another room, and he tells 
us he does not think anybody could have been concealed in either, and 
yet so careless was the manner in which he took observations of those 
rooms that he is unable to say positively whether in one or either of 
them there was a cupboard or no. I pass over his evidence as utterly 
valueless, even if this were the only room in the house, but it is proved 
beyond all doubt there were bedrooms, unoccupied bedrooms, and that 
anybody might have been concealed in any of those bedrooms, without 
having been seen by the inmates of the house. That being so, let me 
for one moment— and I am sure the Bench wiH allow me to do so— 
venture upon a supposition. I don't know why I should not be allowed 
to do so as weU as my friend. Is it not possible— is it not within the 
bounds of probability — ^that this dreadful ofifence might have been per- 
petrated by a stranger — it being no doubt consistent with the evidence 
in this case that somebody might have concealed themselves ? Then 
let us ask ourselves — who might it have been ? We have it from Mr. 
Kent in a statement made yesterday that a servant left the house vow- 
ing vengeance against the children. They knew that one of the ma- 
gistrates was kind enough to intimate to the Chairman that as regards 
that particular servant the matter had been to some extent cleared 
up. But does not that open a very wide field of speculation? That 
there might have. been others, that Mr. Kent might not have been 
popular— and I believe he fills an office entailing upon him many 
duties in this county and neighbourhood which might have had the 
effect of rendering him unpopular to many parties ? This poor girl 
used the expression ''Oh, ma*am, it's revenge!" and upon another 
occasion, ** It was done through feelings of jealousy." Undoubtedly 
the expression which Mr. Kent attributes to the dischazged servant 
may have been open to common conversation in the house, may have 
reached the ears of this girl, and thus been the occasion of her making 
use of that very remarkable expression on the morning when the 
murder was discovered. But it may be said, " Is it within the reach 
of reasonable possibility or supposition that anybody would have con- 
cealed themselves in the house, and have taken means to revenge 
themselves upon Mr. Kent by the murder of his child ?" I answer that 
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it does not neoessarilj follow that murder was contemplated at first or 
throughout this dreadful tragedy. Even the remote possibility of such 
being the case is the only one solitary reflection that for the sake of 
our common humanity can enter the mind of anybody who directs his 
mind to this subject. It is perfectly clear that this probability is not 
excluded : first, that a stranger may have secretc^d himself; second, that 
murder may not have been contemplated at all. If not murder, tiien 
what ? To steal the child from Mr. Kent's house ? Is there nothing 
in the way in which it is imdoubtedly clear the child was removed that 
would warrant them to say or support them in saying that this is not a 
good and a proper hypothesis? Why was the blanket taken off, if 
murder was contemplated from the first 1 Why wrap the child up in 
the blanket ? Anything would have stifled the crying of the child, so 
as to enable the party, whether he or she, to remove the child without 
killing it. The piece of flannel which was found would have served 
that purpose admirably well, for when put into the child's mouth it 
would have prevented the crying or screaming being heard. But if the 
intention was to miurder from the first, why wrap the child up in the 
blanket ? Does not that fact warrant the presumption that it is not 
unlikely for a stranger to have been concealed in the house — and that 
probability is not excluded by the evidence — ^that they may have 
intended to steal the phild, and that it was to wreak their vengeance 
upon Mr. Kent for some cause or other, he having made himself 
unpopular with them for some reason or other 1 But the child having 
been taken out of bed, and it having been found that the stifling had 
been carried too fax, and the child was dead, let us s^ what follows. 
If a stranger, do the other facts of the case accord with that f We find 
this to be extremely probable. The child was taken to the water- 
closet, his throat is cut, and he is stabbed and thrown down the vault. 
Let me ask if that had been done — as the theory of the prosecution is 
— would they not have known the nature of that water-closet, and if 
the child was put down there, nobody can doubt for the purpose of 
secresy, it would have been put upon the splash-board ? And that is 
precisely what a stranger would have done. He would put it there for 
temporary concealment, and put it there upon the splash-board, pro- 
bably unconscious whether it was there or not. Let us see whether 
the other facts of the case warrant such an hypothesis. If it had been 
done by any inmate of the house, I ask the Bench is it at all within the 
range of probability that there would not have been some traces of 
blood amongst the inmates of the house — although the evidence of 
the surgeon goes to show that the blood did not spurt out — that it 
would have been on their clothes, or their garments would have in some 
way been stained with blood ? There is no evidence of the sort. Again, 
it may have been perpetrated by some instrument. We have it in 
evidence on the part of the prosecution — I must say not very satisfi&c- 
torily, from what reason I do not know — we have an attempt to prove 
Something about the knives, and yet we have no one to tell us that all 
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the knives were safb. I cannot help making this remark in passing, 
but at all events, as feur as regards the theory I am now putting before 
the Bench, there is an absence of evidence as feur as regards stains of 
blood or any instrument being found. There is an absence of anything 
to convict any one in the house of the murder. How did they get 
away ? Were there any footmarks ? It was a very remarkable &hct — 
when or how it appeared is not in my recollection — but I believe it 
was stated by the prisoner in one of those many conversations which 
she had with the inmates of the house, with police-officers, and other 
parties, that she saw the marks of two feet upon the carpet in the 
drawing-room. 

Mr. Saunders — It was Mrs. Kent. 

Mr. RibUm — Stay a moment. If the Bench will look at the evidence 
given before the coroner, it is so. 

The Chairman — Is the evidence before the coroner now in evidence 
before us ? 

Mr. Saunders — No. 

Mr. Hibton — It has not been, given in the regular form. 

The Chairman-^1 cannot think that those who are concerned for 
public justice will abstain from furnishing it. 

Mr. iS^odfc— Not at alL 

The Chairman — Before that observation goes further I should like to 
read the statements which she has made. Perhaps it will be as well to 
have them read. 

Mr. Saunders — I have not read them. I have thought it was Mrs. 
Kent who stated that. 

Mr. Bibton — It is in substance what I say. 

The Chairman then read the statement. One portion of it was to 
the effect ** that the impression of the body still remained, and the bed- 
clothes were placed neatly, as if I or his mother had done it. The 
piece of flannel produced does not belong to the house or myself. I 
went to his mother's room, expecting she had taken him. I searched 
over the house and grounds ; and in the drawingrroom I noticed the 
impression of footmarks, like a man's boot with hobnails.'' 

The Cluiirman — We have had that also before from somebody else. 

Mr. Ribton — Yes, Sir John ; I am much obliged to you. All I wish 
to draw attention to is whether the footmarks were in the drawing- 
room, and if that statement had been made by the prisoner. If by the 
prisoner only, it would have been open to this remark on the other 
side — ^' No other person saw them." It is not so. Mrs. Kent, for whom 
everybody must feel the deepest sympathy, and who gave her evidence 
in a manner highly creditable to herself, has stated that she saw the 
footmarks in the drawing-room. She had not seen some impression 
which was not followed up by any other witness. We have it proved 
by a witness for the prosecution that that statement made by the 
prisoner was true, and that on the carpet there did appear an impres* 
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sion ol men's boots. There were two footmarks leading direotly to the 
window. 

The Chairman — ^I don't think it is stated ''leading direotly." 

Mr. RihUm — Well, oloee to the window. I will not put it in anj 
improper way. 

The Chairman — ^We have in evidence that there were footmarks in 
the drawing-room. 

Mr. RibUm — ^Now, then, sir, my supposition is that the murder was 
perpetrated by a stranger. How came these footmarks there? Have 
the prosecution directed their attention to it ? Are there any boots or 
shoes belonging to any inmate of the house having those sort of nails 
in them ? Have they made any inquiries upon that matter ? It is idle 
to suppose that such boots were worn by the prisoner. If they have 
not made inquiries, may I say that they have not been actuated by a 
general desire to arrive at the truth, but that their attention has been 
directed to one single object, viz. to prove the guilt of one particular 
party ? At all events, there is this fact consistent with the view I have 
placed before the Bench, that there was a4>er8on secreted in the house to 
take an opportunity of removing the child in the way I have described. 
Were there no footmarks outside ? Why, we had one of the boys yester- 
day before us ; he says there were marks on the high grass, and he 
goes on to tell us that he made them the night before. If anybody had 
made an attempt to murder this child and take it to the waternsloset 
they might have followed out the track he made— mig^t have walked 
in exactly the same tracks made by the boy. Did any of the inmates of 
the house go out ? By one of the witnesses it is said that there was no 
dew on the grass. There was very likely no dew upon the grass when 
examined by him, which may have been long after the sun had been up. 
But it is perfectly ridiculous to say that on any June morning the grass 
was not wet with dew. If any of the inmates of the house had gone 
out, were their shoes examined ? I take it they were not. I must take 
it, then, that there were not traced the marks of dew or wet on any 
boots or shoes of any of the inmates of the house. I( again, this 
murder was not perpetrated by a stranger, which is perfectly consistent 
— ^if done by any of the inmates of the house — their shoes must have 
been wet. If not done by them, and done by a stranger who made his 
escape, it would be utterly impossible to examine the boots or shoes 
that he might wear. I will not trouble the Bench with any further 
remarks on this part of the question, except that, as with respect to the 
drawing-room, my friend asserted that the window could not have been 
left as it was described, except by some one returning into the house. 
He has utterly failed to prove that. Anything more ludicrous than 
that which has been called one of the points which my friend produced 
on that point of the case I have never heard. Without any proof at 
all of the matter on one side or the other, it must be obvious to any- 
body who has ever seen a drawing-room window, and knows what suoh 
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m ^tamg h, ibMi if the upper part is lifted ap there is nothing so easy as 
for any one to pot his hand in and adjiist ilie bar and afanttaB, and, 
having adjusted them, put the window down. Just see how the pros^* 
cution have acted with reference to this point of the case. My friend 
was instructed that this window oould not hare been left in such a state 
except by some one in the house. Did they think it worth while to 
make the experiment? It was left to the two girls — ^the cook and the 
housemaid — ^for themselves, which they did on the second morning of 
this inquiry, and found that it was perfectly practicable. What did the 
prosecution then do ? Having had their attention directed to it by 
these servants, they haye them intrusted to the care of Mr. Superin- 
tendent Wolfe, who takes them to do it in his presence. They then 
say they are unable to do it in consequence of the wind. The witness 
is called before the Bench next day, and yet the prosecution never ask 
Mr. Wolfe whether he made the experiment himself. It is trifling with 
the interests of justice — ^I cannot tell whether the Attorney-General be 
the adviser or not — it is cruel to the accused party to have instructed 
and put evidence of this description before the Bench, and to ask them 
upon such reasoning and evidence as was advanced to come to a con- 
clusion that the party accused ought to be committed for this crime* 
The Bench will quite understand that I do not mean to say that this 
crime was perpetrated by a stiunger. I am not here for the purpose of 
pointing out who was the perpetoitor— that is not the nature of the 
inquiry in which you are now engaged— but I have thought it my duty 
to direct attention to this portion of the case— to show that the hypo- 
thesis of this being an accidental murder, the original intention of the 
murderer being the stealing of the child, and this having been done by 
some stranger — that is, by none of the domestics or inmates of the 
house — by some persons who may have been actuated by revengeful 
feelings towards Mr. Kent — ^in doing it my only object is to show to 
the Bench that that hypothesis is one not in any one way, or from any 
point of view in which it can be examined, inconsistent with every 
feet that has been proved in this case from beginning to end. The 
third speculation which my friend indulged in in the course of his speech 
is, that the murder must have been done by more than one person. Is 
there any reasonable proof of that 7 How must it haye been done by 
more than one person ! Would it have been impossible for a strong 
and actiye man or woman to take a child of four years old in their 
arms, having taken some means in the first instance to prevent a cry, 
or stifle a scream ? Would it be impossible for them to take the child 
out of its cot or crib^ and out of the house ? Where is the necessity 
for any assistance ? The nurse, tired, as has been proved over and over 
again, by the labours of the previous day, up early with the sweeps, as 
proved by her paying them 4s. 6d. on the Friday morning— ihen scrubbing 
the nursery, not getting to bed till eleven o'clock, sleeping, as she said 
throughout^ fully more soundly than usual — what is to prevent anybody 
to whom the house was known, or who had been in it before, to secrete 
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himself there in the evening, or some part of the day, and in the night 
alone, without any one to help him, steal into this chamber, and with- 
out disturbing the deep sleep of this wearied girl, taking the child from 
its crib, going down, opening the door, and then opening the window, 
and putting down the window in the way described, for the express 
purpose of creating an inference that it was not done by a stranger, but 
by somebody inside, and then carrying out this terrible crime to its final 
consummation ? My friend's reasoning on this point is unsound in 
every particular. There is not one, who directs his attention for one 
moment to the subject, who must not see that it is perfectly possible, 
perfectly practicable, for this murder to have been done by one person 
without anybody on earth to assist him. But having, my friend thinks^ 
to the satisfoction of himself, but, I apprehend very little to that of 
anybody else, laid down and proposed to prove that it could not have 
been done by one person, he then very illogically jumps to the con- 
clusion that, if two persons, the prisoner must have known it. The 
hypothetical conjunction ''if** contains within it the whole fallacy of 
my friend's argument. He must first prove that it could not have been 
done by one person. In that he has utterly failed, but without any 
reasoning to support it he comes to the conclusion of this hypothetic 
syllogism, viz. that the prisoner must have been the second person 
who assisted the other, whoever that other was. I need not remind 
the Bench, who are fEuniliar with trials, that in the history of this coun- 
tiy, in the darkest parts — when judges were corrupt, when witnesses 
were peijured, when persecution in every shape and form found its 
way into the criminal courts — I need not remind you that even then, 
at all events, the lives and character^ of innocent parties were not in 
danger of being reasoned away in this fashion. Lord Ck>ke, in his rea- 
soning on this, says — and let it be remembered we are now considering 
a capital felony — *' The guilt of a person is not to be proved by reasons, 
or by inferences, or by straining of wit, but by plain, and clear, and 
satis£ELctory testimony ;" and yet my friend, having the whole weight of 
this most important prosecution upon his shoulders — ^having, as he 
says, the authority of the Attorney-General for what he is doing 
(although I take the liberty to doubt whether the Attorney-General 
knows the details of this evidence) — ^having aU this before him, he 
ventures, upon the first day of this inquiry, with great ability no doubt, 
with great ingenuity unquestionably, but, and he will excuse me for 
saying so, he has the hardihood to ask the Bench, upon those reason- 
ings, which, even if they are sound, are too fine-drawn to be applied in 
a criminal case — on those reasonings, which are plainly and palpably 
unsound, he has the hardihood to ask the Bench to take those explana* 
tions of his into account when they come to consider whether there is 
anything to warrant them in committing this poor girl for trial. I 
venture to say of this, as of his many other speculations, that they 
are utterly fallacious, and have fallen like an inverted cone, wanting 
the proper base to stand upon, llieso being, then, as well as I have 
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b^ able to see from analysing my friend*s opening speech, all tbe 
points, as well as tbe speculative conjectures, wbicb are contained in it, 
I will now take tbe liberty of directing tbe attention of tbe Bencb to 
the facts wbicb have been proved in evidence in this case. Now, let us 
see for one moment tbe course which these inquiries have taken. On 
the day immediately succeeding this terrible tragedy the police, of 
course, were alive ; every inmate of tbe bouse, as my friend has truly 
characterised them, ** that afflicted fomily," was of course in a state 
of tbe greatest dismay, alarm, excitement, and confusion. Inquiries 
were set on foot ; everybody was examined, in tbe bouse and out of it ; 
and tbe result of all was, not that any suspicion attached to that poor 
girl whose case I have now to plead. Her statements were beard, 
statements which have been proved to be consistent throughout. Her 
account of the transaction was beard, given as it was to many and to 
various parties. All she knew of it was told by her in an artless manner. 
Mr. Kent, tbe daughters, and Mrs. Kent were there ; they were aU 
there to contradict her if she had been guilty of anything that was 
untrue, and yet never for one moment was suspicion turned towards 
her. The result of aU this was that one of Mr. Kent's daughters was 
sent before tbe magistrates. Tbe magistrates beard that case, and 
most justly—I say so, if I may be permitted to ofifer my bumble opinion 
— ^most righteously, in the slarict and independent discharge of their 
judicial duties, tbe magistrates thought that there was not enough of 
evidence — nay, I dare say they may have supposed it was cruel upon 
such evidence even iio have attached to that poor young lady tbe stigma, 
which never could have left her, that even in their minds there was a 
frimd fa/tit case to warrant a committal — they dismissed the case 
against Miss Constance Kent ; and I repeat it, in the face of tbe country, 
in the face of the people^ who are watching these proceedings froiii idl 
parts of the empire, as I have a right to do, that without regarding the 
comments that might be made upon their conduct — being satisfied that 
they were discharging their duties conscientiously, they cared not what 
comments were made upon their acts— in the conscientious discbarge 
of their duty they dismissed the case against the young lady. I say 
this, and I say it from my soul, they did it most righteously, because I 
shall have occasion presently to point out to tbe Bencb that tbe evi- 
dence against Miss Constance Kent is considerably stronger than that 
against tbe poor girl now before you. (Sensation.) However, the prose- 
cution having failed, and rigbtfriUy failed, properly failed, in bringing 
home anything like a knowledge of that transaction to the young lady, 
then it is that directions come down frx)m the Home Office, thea it is that 
tbe Attorney-General is consulted, then it is that Mr. Slack is imported 
into the case, then it is that these inquiries go on at Mr. Kent's bouse, 
inquiries of a kind, of a description, conducted in such a manner, and 
after such a fashion, that I am very much mistaken if they will not be 
denounced, reprobated, censured, stigmatised, by everybody who is 
capable of forming an opinion upon tbe subject, as utterly alien to the 
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spirit of the English law, yea, I will add, as subvetsiTe of ererj pria* 
ciple — of eveiy known principle— of English juBtio6. How is this 
inquiry, this inquisitorial investigation, conducted? There was a 
time in the history of this country when criminals or accused 
parties were placed on the rack. There was a time when they 
were subjected to torture— there have been cases of accused par- 
ties tortured to death — ^in order that some confession might be 
extracted from them. I ask, what's the difference between the inquiry 
conducted by Mr. Slack and the inquiry of a Qrand Inquisitor aur* 
rounded by all his familiars, with the rack in the next room : what*8 the 
difference, except that instead of physical torture it was a speeiee of 
mental torture that was employed by him to every witness who was 
called before him ? How fiures this poor girl — how feu^es Mr. Kent and 
all his family 1 Mr. Kent from the first, until these inquiries, was 
represented by a professional gentleman, for what purpose I am not 
here to say or speculate. Why was there an attorney at the inquiries 
to represent Mr. Kent — why was there an attorney at those inquiries at 
Mr. Kent's house? Did that attorney, representing Mr. Kent, truly 
fiunhtate the examination into &cts that might have led to the truth ? 
He acted as Mr. Kent's attorney, Mr. Kent's representative. We have 
it in evidence, and it is important it should be remembered, because I 
doubt very much — ^I mean to say nothing that can offend Mr. Slack 
personally in the discharge of his duty, as he believed conscientiously, 
and to the best of his belief, but I very much mistake if Mr. Slack's 
conduct in this transaction is not likely to come before another tribunal. 
Was Mr. Slack's inquiry of use to him ? We have it in evidence that 
he has put questions, and for what purpose ? We may be sure that it 
was not to damage his client. We have it in evidence that the ques- 
tions were put, and Mr. Dunn interposed to prevent questions being 
put. Mr. Slack said it was an inquiry, not for the purpose of criminat* 
ing any particular person, but for the purpose of arriving at the truth. 
What was the purpose ? No reference to preventing that poor UtUe 
child yesterday from being examined — that child slept in Mr. Kent's 
bedroom ; and I say now, don't let the Bench suppose that I am attri-> 
buting anything hke criminahty or anything of the sort to Mr. Kent. 
I have entirely a different object. That child slept in Mr. Kent's room. 
Mr. Slack made an attempt to examine her, and it was objected to. 

Bfr. Dunn — ^Mr. Ribton must forgive me interrupting him. Three 
questions were put to the child, and she returned answers utterly un- 
fitting. She was asked if she went to church, and she said she did 
every moning. We know that could not be so, for the church is not 
open so many times in the week. She was then asked, " How old are 
you 1 '* She answered that she was four years old, though she was then 
older. Then I asked her to spell SaviUe, and she replied, ** Please, sir, 
I have not been taught that.'* Then it was I said I considered her 
incapable of giving voluntary testimony. 

Mr. BibUm — I am glad that Mr. Dunn should have an opportunity of 
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explaining anything he xnaj think proper, becanse it ia in evidence 
that Mr. Kent interposed to prevent questions, and so that it may not 
be said that this inquiry was for the purpose of arriving at the general 
principle as far as possible in this transaction. That being so, the 
inmates of the house being examined by Mr. Slack — some of them 
stretched on the rack three hours, whose testimony here did not 
occupy half an hour— having heard their account of the transaction — 
having heard, collated, and compared them, and sought to draw 
inferences from them singly and in combination — this poor girl was 
not examined at any one of those inquiries. She was away. They 
knew where she was. She had left her address ; she had not only told 
all in reference- to her antecedent history, which was subsequently 
inquired into and found to be correct, but she had told them where to 
find her if they thought it necessary to do so. They do not do so. In 
her absence, by means of statements obtained from other parties by 
Mr. Slack, Uiey imfortunately came to the condusion of having a war- 
rant issued for her apprehension upon a chaige of either actually per- 
petrating this murder, or the assisting jn its perpetration. They ask 
this, when it is known to tiie Bench that the main evidence, the only 
evidence against her now on which they request you to commit, when 
the bnly evidence of any importance consists of mere contradictoxy 
statements made up by the poor girl herself. I ask, would not it have 
been fair, would not it have been in accordance with every rule of law, 
OS well as principle of justice, to have examined her in the same way as 
they examined the other servants, and have given her an opportunity 
of explaining what they now say is contradictory ? I ask, are we going 
back again to the dark ages ? Are we in Spain under the Inquisition ? 
Do we*live in Bussia, where an autocrat — ^not now, but formerly — used 
to send people away to Siberia on the slightest evidence? Arc we in 
Turkey, where a man's head may be struck o€f because he may look 
awry at the Sultan ? Or are we breathing the atmosphere of this fr-ee, 
hi^py country ? I say it looks very Hke a preconceived determination 
by which somebody who was not there when those inquiries were going 
on — who could not be there, and was not examined — as if there was a 
preconceived determination to get hold of a victim somehow or other. 
The police had been baflkd in one inquiry ; Mr. Slack was called in ; 
public indignation, I may say, was roused and starred to its very depths, 
at the thought that a crime of this dreadful aitocity could have been 
perpetrated, and that no due could have been discovered as to the per- 
petrator. Does not it look very like as if this inquiry was conducted, 
not for the purpose of investigating or finding out the truth, not for the 
purpose, as I think I have heard from the learned Chairman, not as a 
general inquiry that might affect anybody and everybody, but with the 
object of finding evidence to affect somebody in particidar ? However, 
this girl is apprehended, and here she now is, and the Bench are asked, 
after an inquiry conducted in this fashion and manner, to do what ? To 
send her for trial 1 I very much mistake the tribunal I have the 
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honour to address if they won't answer that appeal on the part of the 
prosecution — theyll not consent to allow themselves to be made the 
instruments of this terrible injustice — I very much mistmderstand the 
spirit which actuates them. I have had the honour of appearing before 
more than one bench of magistrates — I very much misunderstand the 
spirit of justice which actuates the minds of that honourable and high- 
minded body of men who constitute the magistracy of this country, 
unless they wiU say, ** If you come here to ask us to commit, show us 
two things^ 1st, that you have conducted the inquiry fidrly ; 2nd, that 
there is really any substantial evidence upon which we can take any 
such' fearful step." I say fearful step, for this is not an ordinary ease. 
It is not one of those cases where the magistracy may say,** Well, we have 
some doubt about the matter," or ''There's some little suspicion about 
the matter ; we may as well send the case for trial and let it go before a 
grand jury. It is very probable no jury would convict, but still we think 
we may as well send it, as there is a prima facte case for trial." It is not 
one of those cases ; it is a case where committal must doom this girl to 
a term of imprisonment, whetlj^er long or short. The Judges will not 
admit to bail in a capital felony. It is a case not only that entails upon the 
prisoner an unjust punishment — for who is the enthusiast who is mad 
enough to believe that any jury would convict this girl of murder,\>r of 
participating in the murder ? One of the consequences of your com- 
mittal must be to doom her to an unjust imprisonment, longer or 
shorter; next, that you must stamp her with ignominy for the re- 
mainder of her life. There is no getting out of it — ^there is no use in 
disguising it — if onoe committed by the magistsates for trial, even 
though she may be afterwards acquitted, the stigma is left upon her 
that there was even a prima facie case, which warranted gentlemen of 
honour and independence in sending her before another tribunaL I 
have said something about the nature of the inquiry ; now let me ask 
the Bench to see what is the evidence against her — ^the fieu^ts proved in 
evidence, upon which they ask you to commit. I certainly shall not 
trouble the Bench by going in detail through the twenty-four witnesses 
that, for the last three days, have been paraded here in court. I have 
searched through it and attended to it as it went on, and I think^ unless 
I am very much mistaken, there are three points, and three points only, 
which can be said to press against her. They are not new points ; 
every one of them was known, or might have been known, the very 
week after the murder. How are they pressed against her now ? Is it 
because there is anything in the points themselves ? Or is it because, 
having been put into the crucible of some ingenious reasoner, they haye 
come out, after being subjected to this process of ratiocination as it 
were, in a different shape, stamped after a new fashion, and bearing a 
different value from what they did in the first instance ? I venture 
to say, and I fully anticipate, that the Bench won*t receive them in that 
fashion, but look at them as they were, well known to everybody long 
before this girl left the house of Mr. Kent. Well, these three points 
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are — the point as regards the blanket ; the finding of the flannel ; and 
that marvellous disooveiy in reference to the cot or crib. I must say I 
am unable to find any other point than these. The fiiot of her being 
in the room is nothing. Now let us see what they are worth. It is 
said the prisoner has made different statements about the blanket. 
Has she ? Is that dear ? Let us suppose for a moment that it is dearly 
proved. She said to one or two of the constables that she had missed 
the blanket, and she was asked, was anything else stolen ? Her answer 
was, *' Nothing but the blanket." That is her answer before the body 
was found. Let us suppose it proved b^ond all question. And she 
says she did not know the blanket was missing until the body was found. 
She has sworn that on oath. Why, theae contradictions have long been 
known before she left Road-hill House at all — what's the value of them ? 
If I were to speculate upon them I should say, *' It is very likely ; she 
must have missed the blanket before the body was found. Grasping at 
the crib or grasping at the bedclothes, she must have found that the 
blanket was gone." That is my own speculation — ^that she says so 
afterwards to the constable, who asked if anything was taken ; she says 
nothing was taken but the blanket. The body, undoubtedly, is foimd 
afterwards with the blanket: and she says she did not know the 
blanket was missing untU the body was found. There are various ways 
of reconciling it. In the first place, would the Bench like to attach 
any very great importance to any apparent contradiction which might 
be made in the statements of the inmates of that house on that mom* 
ing, recollecting the state of anxiety, apprehension, tumult, in the 
minds of everybody ? And who had more reason to be alarmed than 
this poor girl, under whose care the child was ? And is it because in 
the hurry and distraction of that terrible day she may have had a 
doubt whether she missed the blanket before the body was found, or 
only had her attention directed to the £Etct that the body was wrapped 
up in the blanket, when it may have occurred to her that that was the 
first time she knew anything of the blanket ? Surely, surely the Bench 
will look upon this case, and to some extent they are bound to do so^ as 
a jury sitting here to sentence her to lifiB or death ; and will they attach 
so much importance to this trifling contradiction as to say that because, 
before the body was found, in her hurry and exdtement she said that 
which very likdy was true, though afterwards she thought she first missed 
it when she saw it wrapped round the body? I very much mistake if 
these gentlemen, hearing these fiicts, think there is anything new (seeing 
that it is one of the faUadous reasons by which my learned friend asks 
the Bench to send this girl for trial), when they consider the nature 
of the inquiry, and that Mr. Slack has never given her any opportunity 
of explaining the contradiction. If she had been called up and asked, 
like the other inmates of the house, " You said that on one occasion you 
knew that the blanket was missed before the body was found, and then 
that you did not know it till afterwards," would not her statement 
have been among those papers wrapped up in that mysterious portfolio. 
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and which are probably intended, should this prosecution fiiilyof aooocH 
ing some other party ? The learned gentleman then asked if it were 
not susceptible also of the explanation, that in regard to the exact 
words the constables might be mistaken, for it would be awful, in 
criminal cases, if persons* lives depended upon the ipsissima verba used 
by persons, whether police-constables or not. He then adverted 
to the next point of importance in his estimation, viz. the flannel. 
He had seldom seen anything so disgraceful in a witness as the evidence 
of the woman Dallimore, or more calculated to send a '* thrill of horror " 
through everybody, and make them fear for their lives, their liberties, 
their characters. Then, to And that, at the close of this prosecution, 
the whole case was sought to be supported — that parts of it that were 
weak were to be made strong — by the evidence of such a woman ! Her 
conduct had rendered her testimony in other respects utterly and 
entirely valueless. It was clear, if this unfortunate girl's petticoat had 
been taken out, and the child wrapped in it, it would not, as far as she 
was concerned, have carried the case an inch further. Could it be 
believed that the piece of flannel — which would flt any woman — ^would 
not flt the cook or housemaid, but only the nurse, although they were 
of the same size ? Had the accused worn a flannel, or been subject to 
disease of the lungs, it must have been known to some of the inmates 
of the house. After alluding to the conduct of the witness Dallimore 
in the court that day, in somewhat strong language, he proceeded to 
consider the point in reference to the expression that the prisoner had 
not seen the child when looking from her bed to the cot. Ue asked 
the Bench if, upon the evidence before them, they would commit her ? 
He knew they would not, from principles of honour, and independence, 
and conscientiousness, and not be moved by the opinions of persons 
out of doors. He next adverted to what he deemed the considerably 
stronger case against Miss Constance Kent, whom their worships had 
discharged. He alluded to the possibility of an experiment being 
made on the part of the prosecution to have the prisoner committed for 
trial, in the hope that something else would turn up which would 
warrant a grand jury in finding a bill. He then considered if there was 
any other person who, if there arraigned upon trial and the same line 
of conduct had been adopted as in the present instance, evidence of a 
considerably stronger character might not have been adduced in sup- 
port of the case against them, subsequently directing attention, though 
not intending to cast the slightest suspicion upon him, to Mr. Kent 
He then drew attention to the statement made by the nurse in reference 
to the supposition that Mrs. Kent had taken up the child, suggesting 
that she might have thought probably one of the young ladies from 
upstairs had, hearing the child restless, and knowing that medicine had 
been administered to it, have taken it to her own room, thus enabling 
her to sleep again. After touching upon the little value of the evidence 
given by Mrs. Dallimore in reference to the accused's conversations 
with her whikt under surveillance, he renuurked upon the suddenness 
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of the manner in which the prisoner had at last been apprehended, 
observing that by committing her the ends of the prosecution might 
be directed to a great extent for further inquiry. He concluded by an 
appeal to their worships for the immediate dischai^ of the prisoner. 



Thb Dbgibton. 

On the reassembling of the Court the Chairman, before the whole of 
the members of the Bar engaged had taken their seats, said, — The 
magistrates want an opportunity of reviewing the evidence, in order to 
state the grounds upon which they give their decision, which they at 
present cannot do. 

^ Whilst waiting for the arrival of the learned counsel, as well as for 
that of some of the Justices, the Chairman inquired if there were any 
relative of the prisoner in the town. 

Mr. Bihtcn replied that there were two— her uncles had come down* 

The question was put for the purpose of ascertaining if the accused 
could obtain bail readily, if necessary. After waitjiig some minutes 
longer, and observing the anxious looks of the prisoner. 

The Chairman said — I cannot keep yoil in such suspense longer. I 
will tell you that the upshot of the magistrates' decision is, that we do 
not propose to commit her. (The announcement was received with 
ready marks of approbation on the part of the crowded spectators.) 

Mr. Bibton — I thank you, Sir John. 

The Chairman — ^At the same time I cannot close the inquiry without 
making one remark. It is clear observations have been made— I don*t 
say in your case at aU improperly made — reflecting strongly upon the 
mode in which these examinations have been carried on, and I think it 
is our duty to express our opinion that we do not see anything like 
misconduct in the persons who have conducted those examinations. 
You are perfectly aware of what has been instanced of an examination 
taken here being very short and elsewhere very long ; but there is no 
knowing through what amount of discursive evidence he had to grope 
his way. With regard to her Majesty's Attorney-General, I think he is 
strong enough to vindicate himself. 

Mr. Jiibton — You think he is strong enough to defend himself. I 
must say that^ with regard to Mr. Slack, I have not the slightest word 
to say against him personally, and, if I have made any remarks painful 
to him personally, I am very sorry for it. 

The Chairman — ^With regard to the prisoner — In circumstantial evi- 
dence it is perfectly true there may be a circumsta n ce, and yet not 
sufficiently strong to uphold an inference, and it would be our opinion 
that it would not be just, really upon a neked prima facie case, to com- 
mit for six months to prison, and with that certain stigma upon her 
character, a young woman of previously unblemished character, as far 
as we are able to hear anything of it— that I do feel myself bound to 

Q 2 
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say — and who has exhibited such conduct as she has as far as it has 
come before us, as far as the facta and the natural evidence show. Con- 
sidering how much curiosity she has been exposed to — ^the anxious 
inquiries of all the family, the officious inquiries of so many others, 
and the official inquiries of the poUce — ^it is very remarkable that we 
should see no appearance either of sullen reserve, or, on the other hand, 
of over-activity. As to the motive, or the class of persons by whom it 
may have been done, while we have seen Mrs. Dallimore was framing 
every hypothesis, she was continually called upon to fnme hen. 
Though I have felt it necessary to say this, yet I do not say there is no 
material evidence before us which may hereafter, perhaps, with addi- 
tions, be in some way or other acted upon, and therefore the decision 
the magistrates have come to is this — that, though they will not oom- 
mit her for trial, they will bind her to appear if she may be required to 
appear again. As she has friends here, they have thought that suretieB 
in a moderate amount may be required for her. What the ciroum- 
stances of her father are I do not know. The amount we thought of 
was 1002. It may be either taken in a single sum, or two of $01. each. 

Mr. Bibtan — ^There are two here. 

Mr. Dunn^ solicitor, of Frome, who attended on behalf of Mr. Kent, 
said it had been stated incidentally by Mr. Hibton that he (Mr. Dunn) 
had put questions to the witnesses examined by -Mr. Slack. He said he 
put no questions ; but as the inquiry was proceeding in his presence he 
said once or twice, " If you are searching for the truth, I consider that 
such and such a thing can be obtained from this witness.*' 

The Chairman — But questions were objected to. 

Mr. Dunn — Questions were objected to because I thought they did 
not tend to the interest of one person in the house. 

The Chairman — As it has been publicly brought forward, I think he has 
been veiy ill-advbed ; painful and harassing as it was to a family whose 
obvious inclination, I think, would be that the very fullest and most 
searching inquiry should be instituted. We must all remember that 
there is the broadest possible distinction between those investigations 
which are to put us on the track and those judicial examinations which 
are to be conducted according to the rules of law, and to see if on this 
track we have found reliable evidence. 

Mr. Dunn — I am sure'you will allow me to say, after that remark, 
everything I have done and everything I have advised Mr. Kent to do 
has been to the best of his interests ; and I must say that the questions 
I have objected to were such as never should have been put in Mr. 
Eent*s house. I remembered that they were voluntary statements, and 
I requested the witnesses to refrain from such until they were asked in 
a public court I have been acting under the advice of a most able 
member of the Western Circuit. With regard to this inqtiiry of Mr. 
Slack's, Mr. Kent consented to it, though they were not bound to sub- 
mit to ity in order for the elucidation of the truth. 

The Chairman — We have seen nothing in it but the elucidation of tHe 
most important truths. 
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Mr. Eibtan — Ftohaps you will allow me to say that I do not wish to 
say anything disrespectftil to Mr. Dunn, but I muat aay that Mr. ELent 
might have been better advised. 

Mr. Edlin — ^That having been said in my presence, I must be allowed to 
say one word. Witnesses are present to the unremitting anxiety evinced 
by Mr. Kent to afford every fSunlity, by the magistrates, by the police, 
by evexy mode of investigation ; and it would be most detrimental to 
hk interests if it were to go forth that he has in any way, or at any 
time, withheld information. It would oonvey what is not the truth, 
and therefore I trust you. Sir John — ^whom I have to thank for all that 
has been done in this inquiry — ^will allow me, and I beg it to go forth, 
to say that Mr. Kent has not offered any obstacle to the most ftdl and 
searching inquiry. 

The Chairman — I don't wish to say anything imkind ; but it having 
come under our notice that in the first instance the policemen were 
locked up in the kitchen, and until lately he refused a plan of the pro- 
mises to be taken, it is impossible to say that he has been well advised 
on that point. 

Mr. Edlin-^ne other word upon that. It is in reference to Mr* 
Kent and the plan spoken of. We did not know against whom it was 
proposed to take proceedings ; and had information been given us as to 
the parties it was required for, no obstacle would have been offered. 

The Chairman — ^It would have been wiser, without knowing what uae 
was to be made of it, to have aQowed every publicity. 

Elizabeth Gk>ugh was then discharged, and the recognizaaces were 
entered into. Mr. Arthur John Spaokman, of Blackheath, uncle of 
Elizabeth Gough, became bail for her for the whole aum of 1002., and he 
remarked that he was ready to take up a recognizance for 500/. for her 
appearance if it were necessary. Her other relative who was present 
was a brother of her father, a respectable tradesman at Oxford, named 
Qough. She did not leave the station immediately, but was to return 
home by the night train to London. 

Considerable time was occupied, after the Chairman had retired, in 
reading over the depositions to the many witnesses, who afterwards 
signed their lengthy statements. All the witnesses from Road were 
fetched for the purpose. 

The announcement of the decision was received with much approba- 
tion, and the residt was telegraphed forthwith to all parts of the 
kingdom. 



The ' Law Times,' in an article on this subject, has the following 
remarks on Mr. Slack's investigation : — " At present the examination 
is only that which a solicitor makes when getting up his brief ; it is 
merely the preparation of the case for a public examination before the 
magistrates, and therefore the attendance of any witness is whoUy 
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volantaiy. The only ultimate result of refusal to give information to 
Mr. Slack will be that his brief must be pro tanto imperfect^ and the 
examination of objecting witnesses will take place in public without 
preparation. Mr. Slack's office is^not to judge or report^ but simply as 
a solicitor, to collect evidence for a hearing of the case by the magis- 
trates. But it would be desirable in such a difficult matter, and not 
disrespectful to them, i^ on the occasion of the hearing, they were to 
be assisted by a counsel experienced in the criminal courts. The jus- 
tices would be much aided by a practised criminal lawyer advising 
them in the character of an assessor. Of course nothing is known of 
the results of the inquiry so far as it has proceeded, save this, that it is 
e9tdbi%shed beyond doubt that tite murder must have been committed by an 
inmate of the house. The guilt attaches, therefore, to one of eleven 
persons, but on which of them suspicion is to alight remains to be seen. 
The ground is cleared by this first step. The next step is, by the pro- 
cess of exhaustion, to ascertain against which of the eleven persons the 
probabilities most weigh ; an'd lastly will come the most difficult task of 
all — ^to find proofs of guilt. We can, however, vouch for it that the 
investigation is confided to good hands." 

The * Observer ' states that, besides the investigation carried on by Mr. 
Slack, another investigation of the Road murder is also on foot about 
which the public know nothing, but which is not the less likely to be 
successful because the utmost secrecy is observed. The Qovemment, 
says our contemporary, is determined that no efibrts shall be wanting 
and no expense spai'ed, to discover the perpetrator of this atrocious 
crime. The ' Observer ' believes that the murderer will now shortly 
be discovered. 
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Mb. Saundebs's Inquiry. — Mb. Stapleton's Letter to 
'The Times.' — The Bradford Magistrates. — Mr. 
Saunders's Explanation. — The Trowbridge Ma- 
gistrates' Inquiry respecting " the missing Night- 
dress." — Letter of Mr. Whioher, the Detective 
Officer. 



[From the Bristol * Daili/ Post,* Monday, Ncrvember 5, I860.] 

The Road murder assumed a fresh and very extraordinary phase on 
Saturday, Mr. Saunders, the Wiltshire magistrate, having opened at 
Road a new examination, which is to be continued to-day. We prefer 
referring our readers for particulars to the report in another column, 
only imagining that they will be disposed to exclaim ** What next?" 

EXTBAOBDINABT ImYEBTIOATION. 

This dreadfully mysterious crime, which has attracted so great a share 
of public attention, has entered upon a new and extraordinary phase. 
It was rumoured yesterday morning that a re-investigation of the case 
was to be commenced at noon that day, and, on proceeding to Road, we 
found that an investigation was in truth contemplated. The business, 
however, was managed so secretly that very few persons were present 
at the appointed hour. ^ About half-past twelve the proceedings were 
commenced by Mr. T. B. Saunders, a magistrate of the Bradford divi- 
sion, who occupied a chair on the platform, where also Captain Mere- 
dith, the chief constable, was seated. Superintendents Foley and Wolfe 
were present, together with a strong body of the Wilts police. 

Mr. Saunders rose and said that the proceedings he intended to take 
were adopted with the full sanction of the Bradford Bench of ma- 
gistrates, who were not satisfied that nothing remained to be done 
towards discovering the crime or accident — ^he would not say murder 
— which had proved the subject of such great public interest for so 
long a time past. It was not his wish to refer to what had been stated 
by him at the Marlborough Session ; for his propositions not having 
been sanctioned by the Bench, there was no occasion to say anything 
more about them. But this extraordinary mystery having in a way 
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beoome' the duty of every one to assist in investigating it, and the 
many examinations and inquiries having fiedled to fix the crime upon 
any one, he certainly thought that he was justified in doing what 
he could to bring the affiur to a proper issue. In this opinion his 
brother magistrates fiilly agreed. The Bradford Bench consisted of six 
magistrates, three of whom were also in the commission of the peace 
for Somerset — the remaining three, of whom he was one, being for 
Wilts only.' At a meeting of the Bench, held on Saturday, it had been 
mianimously decided to sanction his proceedings, so that all responsi- 
bility was shared in by the Bradford Bench of magistrates. He might 
also add that his acts were taken with the full knowledge of the Home 
Secretary, who had communicated to him in a correspondence he had 
written him that it was his duty to afford every information and as- 
sistance in his power in discovering the crime. Under those drcum- 
stances he was there now for the purpose of inviting most publicly all 
and every information that could be adduced in elucidation of this 
mysterious case ; and in that object he thought it was the duty of 
every one to assist him to the utmost extent of his power and ability. If 
any blame were found with his proceedings, he was quite ready to assume 
it all ; for, as he had said, he was sanctioned in his proceedings by the 
magistrates of the county of Wilts. He had no connection with any au- 
thority in London or elsewhere, and his proceedings were simply as he 
had stated them to be. He was on this occasion supported by Captain 
Meredith, who had most handsomely placed himself and his whole force 
under the orders of the Bradford magistrates, as soon as he had been 
communicated with on the matter. He might further say that he (Mr. 
Saunders) was most sanguine in his hopes that something would be 
gained during this investigation which might possibly fsMsilitate the 
ends of justice. He might also refer to the several charges and ex* 
aminations which had taken place in connexion with the case ; but 
there was no occasion to do so further than to say that, at the condu- 
aion of the recent prosecution at Trowbridge, it had been stated that 
all the evidence had been brought forward. 

Captain Meredith stated that what had been said was, that that was 
aU that could be then adduced. 

Mr. Sdtm^fers, after thanking the chief constable, proceeded to remark 
that^ up to the present time, then, there was nothing more to be given 
in evidence than had already been given. Now, he candidly told them 
that he thought otherwise. As some of them were aware, he had 
been many a day, and many a night too, travelling their neighbour- 
hood, trying all he could to discover something more ; and he tiiought 
he should be able to show that there yet remained a great deal to be 
made public, with which the public, and perhaps the police too, were 
not acquainted. It was on the 1st of September that he first wrote to 
the Secretary of State regarding this case. On the 3rd of September, 
he believed. Sir Qeorge Lewis received the Bath memorial, but of that 
he knew nothing. On the 5th he had a reply from the Home Score- 
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tazy, in wbioh the latter intimated that he should communicate any 
information of which he was possessed to his brother magistrates. He 
did communicate this information to his brother magistrates, and 
afterwards to the jufitioes for the Trowbridge division. After some 
farther remarks Mr. Saunders said that what he first purposed to do 
was to take up the matter previous to the 29th of June, and endeavour 
to clear up what certain persons had been doing the day immediately 
preceding the 29th of June. He then called upon Mr. Arthur Langley 
to step forward. 

Mf . Langley, however, not being present^ a policeman was despatched 
to request his presence. 

Mr. P. Fricker, a plumber, was then called. He made a statement 
to the following effect : — ^I have not been examined before. On the 
Wednesday before the 30th of June a lamp was brought to me from 
Mr. Kent's for repairs. It required a pane of glass to be put in. The 
boy AUoway came for it on the same day, and said that his master 
wanted it very particularly. As I was rather busy, and thinking Mr. 
Kent could not want a lamp very much in the summer time, I did not 
do it. On Thursday AUoway came three times for it. I let him have 
it on Friday. It did not strike me at first that there was anything 
singular in this particular hurry for the lamp in the summer thne, but 
it has since. 

In reply to Captain Meredith, Fricker said Ihat he did not know 
whether Mr. Kent was at home or not at that time. The boy said 
that his master wanted the lantern very particularly. 

Some conversation here ensued as to the best means of learning 
whether Mr. Kent was at home or not. 

Mr. Saunders inquired who fed the dog. 

There was no reply. 

In reply to Superintendent Wolfe, the witness said that he remem- 
bered that officer and Mr. Foley coming to him, and that he told them 
what he now stated. He was quite sure that the boy had used the 
words, " Master wanted it (the lantern) particularly." 

Mr. Saundevs inquired whether any one present coidd tell whether 
Mr. Kent had slept at home during the nights in question. 

No reply was given. 

Mr. Saunders said there might be other means of clearing up this 
point. Did any one know if Mr. Kent was at church on the Sunday 
previous to the 29th of June ? 

Several persons replied in the affirmative. 

After much talk on this point, 

Mr. Wci/e said that Fricker had not before made any reference to the 
words that Mr. Kent particularly wanted the lantern. 

Mr. Saunders thought that was essential to his proceedings. They had 
now a fact which had not before been stated. 

Captain Meredith suggested that the statement originated with the 
boy. 
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Mr. Saunders said he made no inferences from questions of &ot. He 
then read a written statement, which Fricker^said was the substance of 
his evidence. In addition to what was previouslj given there was a 
statement to the following effect : — On the Saturday after the day of 
the murder I was sent for to examine the pipe of the water-closet, and 
in going into the kitchen for a candle to do so I saw the nursemaidy 
who asked me what I required a candle for. I said to look under the 
roof over the cistern to see if I could find anything there. She said 
she was sure I should find nothing there. 

It was submitted that this was the first time mention had been made 
of this latter circumstance. 

In reply to Mr. Saunders the witness said that what had been read 
was correct, and he would be prepared to swear to it in any court in 
the kingdom. 

Mr. Happerfiddy grocer, and postmaster of Road, was next called. The 
substance of his statement was that he had received a certain letter from 
a certain person, in which a party confessed to a participation in the 
murder. He (Mr. Happerfield) was only the second person in the 
matter, and, of his own knowledge, he would not be able to prove what 
was required. The person who was able to do so could not attend 
to-day, but would do so on Monday. 

On this matter a very lengthy discussion took place ; but as Mr. 
Happerfield, Mr. Saunders, and the police only were in the secret of 
the letter, the purport of the conversation did not appear. Ultimately 
the matter was adjourned till Monday. 

Jamts ffdfcomh, coachman to Mr. Kent (who had been sent for to 
speak as to Mr. Kent's whereabouts during the week ending the 30th 
June), here appeared, but he was not able to say whether Mr. Kent was 
or was not at home during the days and nights in question. 

Mr. Happerfield said the jury at the inquest had a grievance which 
they wished to complain of. He had spoken to nearly all of them, and 
they all expressed their willingness to attend. 

The jurors' names were then called over from a list which Mr. 
Saunders possessed, but only two at first appeared. 

Mr. Happerfield said all would come if they were requested. 

Mr. Wfst, one of the jurors, said he was not at all satisfied with 
the way in which the inquest had been conducted. It was a partial 
examination. The jury, having examined the locks and bolts on the 
doora and windows, had come to the decision that the murder had been 
committed by an inmate of the house ; and that, therefore, every one 
of the household ought to have been brought before them, and even 
placed under arrest. 

Mr. Martin^ another juror, said he wished to state that he had heard 
that Mr. Parsons, the surgeon ; the Rev. Mr. Peacock, the foreman of 
the jury ; and Mr. Sylvester, the coroner, had something to do with 
hushing up the matter, and that had it not been for them something 
more would have been done at that time. He had also heard that a 
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tradesman of Road had been warned off the jury, so that Mr. Peacock 
might be warned on. After hearing that statement he could under- 
stand the whole affair. 

In reply to Mr. Saunders, Martin said that the person who had been 
warned off was Mr. Nutt, sen. 

Morgan, the parish constable, here stated that another person besides 
Nutt had been warned off by him. He had been asked by a man's wife 
to excuse her husband from attending, as he wanted to go to Westbury 
that day. 

Mr. Saunders — ^Do you know who was put on in his stead? — No, I do 
not 

I dare say I can tell you — I know all about it. Was it Farmer 
Dew? — ^Yes, it was, sir. 

Then, if your first list had remained unaltered, Mr. Peacock would 
not have been on the jury ? — He would not, sir. 

Considerable discussion ensued here, from which it appeared that 
Mr. Happerfield (who had been parish constable) had advised Morgan 
to summon ''men of judgment'' as jurors, and that Morgan had 
accordingly done so, substituting the Rev. Mr. Peacock for Mr. Nutt, 
shoemaker. 

Mr. Arthur Langley now appeared, and stated, in substance, that on 
the night before the murder he saw Mr. Kent standing'in a field near 
his house. He watched him for nearly five minutes, and he did not 
move. 

Ann Stokes was next called. She said — On the day when the nurse 
was examined here — the 14th of July — she was in our house before she 
was called in. The magistrates having gone' up to Mr. Kent's, I 
remarked to Inspector Pitney and the nurse that there must be some- 
thing found out. Mr. Pitney went outside, and on his return he said 
he thought so too. Upon this the nurse became very excited, and 
walked to and fro in the room. Pressing her hands to her side, she 
said she felt as if the blood had gone from one side to the other. She 
also said that she could not hold out much longer, and that she could 
not have held out so long but that Mrs. Kent had begged of her to do 
so. Some time after she remarked that she had since the murder 
pulled some grayiuiirs from her head, which she had never done before, 
that no one knew how she suffered, and that if anything else occurred 
she thought she should die. 

Mr. Pukan, a carpenter, was called to give evidence as to the con- 
struction of the closet in which the child was found ; but, as he only 
spoke from hearsay, his statement was of no importance. 

P. C. Heritage miade a statement relative to the garden-tools, which 
were all about. There was a mowing machine in the back garden, 
which he saw Holcomb use. Saw the scythe on a tree near the closet 
door on the 3rd July. Did not examine it dosely, but saw there was 
nothing particular about it. Gave no evidence about this before. Had 
told no one of it until now. They were searching for the knife. 
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It was stated that the scythe could not have produced the wounds 
found on the body of the deceased child. 

P. C. Urch gave some unimportant evidence relative to the locking 
in of the constables in the kitchen, and about the scythe. 

Inspector Pitney said — On a day subsequent to the 29th of June Mr. 
Kent and myself were in a room together. A conversation took place, 
which I Imported to the chief constable. On the day after Miss Con- 
stance's discharge I said to Mr. Kent that I had come to make an 
investigation of the house. He said we had been long enough in the 
house, and that it was time we should make a search outside the house. 
I asked if any one bore him ill-will. He said Nutt did, because he had 
prosecuted him ; that others also did, because he had stopped them 
fishing in the river, and from going through the grounds. These 
things, he said, were eyesores to the people, and that therefore they 
were very much against him. He then referred to certain parties, and 
expressed a wish that they should be looked to. I said it should be 
done, i made an investigation, and I found the public feeling to be 
the reverse of what Mr. Kent had stated it to be. I found that he was 
considered to be reserved, and but little known. Mrs. Kent, and the 
Misses Kent, were, I found, much liked and respected. 

After some desultory discussion Mr. Saunders and Pitney made state- 
ments somewhat to the following effect : — On Wednesday evening last^ 
between six and seven o'dook, they and another person were walking in a 
field leading to the Tellisford-road. They noticed a young lady, dressed 
in black, with a white petticoat, coming towards &^. Kent's, and they 
watched her.* At first she made as if she would enter the gate; but 
she passed it and went on, and then came back, and at last went in. 
Shortiy after Mr. Saimders saw a light in a certain room of Mr. Kent's 
house, and in the window a reflection as of a lady doing up her hair, as 
if she had just taken off her bonnet. Thinking somewhat of the incident, 
he directed Pitney to make inquiries as to who the young lady was ; 
but he could only discover that she was not one of the Misses Kent, as 
the latter had not been seen wearing a hat (as the young lady did) since 
the death of their brother ; neither was she a servant. 

P. 0. DaUimore cited many statements. 

Mrs. QtMTice, an elderly person, living very near to Boad-hill House, 
was then examined by Mr. Saunders. She said that it was not a £BK)t, 
as suggested by Mr. Saunders, that her husband, on getting up on the 
morning of the 30th of June, saw Mr. Kent walking in his grounds. 
Her husband had never told her so ; and whoever had told Mr. Saunders 
that she had said sa had told a falsehood. From their window they 
could not see Mr. Kent's grounds at all. All she knew about the matter 
was what everybody else knew ; and she was sure it was committed 
by somebody in that house. Did not know the ivy on the wall of Mr. 
Kent's house, and was not aware whether or not the servants were 
accustomed to climb up and down to the window by this ivy. Mr. 
Kent had been living at Road about four years, and during that time he 
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had had, she was sure, a hundred servants. Some of the servants 
might have climbed up the ivy, and she might not have known it. 

It was then stated by Mr. Saunders that he had received from a 
person who stated the &ct as within his own knowledge, that the 
servants had often been known to climb up and down the ivy on the 
walls. He asked. if anybody present had tried? It seemed as if it 
would be very easy to reach the bedrooms by that means. 

Mr. Foley here said that he had tried the experiment, and found that 
it was quite impossible ; the ivy was wholly insufficient to bear the 
weight of any one. 

Mr. Saunders then said he had another fact to communicate. On the 
29th of June, at night, two young men had gone to a certain house in 
the village to call on the occupier. That person was rather unwell, 
and therefore, in order to get them to go the quicker, had put the 
elock on two hours. These two young men, whose names were Green- 
hill and Francis, had stayed untO very late, until by the dock. it was 
one in the morning, and they then in going home had seen a light in 
Mr. Kent's house. Although they believed this to have been the time 
of night, yet in reality it was only eleven o*clock, and thus the rumour 
which they had heard had come about. 

Captain Meredith here said that a light was usually burning in the 
hall idl night. 

A conversation ensued, in which Mr. Saunders referred to a letter to 
Captain Meredith of very considerable importance. He said the letter 
to which he referred was not anonymous, but had the writer's full 
name and address. 

Captain Meredith said that so intense was the interest universally 
felt in this murder, that he had himself received nearly two hundred 
letters from persons in various parts of the country on the subject ; 
nearly all of them, however, were anonymous. Only a few days since 
he received a letter signed by a person who gave his address in a town 
in Wales, owning to having himself committed the murder, and offering 
to come forward. The crime had attained quite an European celebrity, 
and he had received information from the Continent which showed 
that there was as great excitement prevailing on the subject in Paris as 
in this neighbourhood. 

Mr. Saunders expressed his full concurrence with Captain Meredith 
in his remarks on the importance which was attached to this event. 

It being now past five o'clock, it was agreed to adjourn until Monday, 
when it was understood that several fresh witnesses would be examined, 
and new fiSiCts elucidated. 

The interest manifested towards the close of the proceedings was 
great, and it is expected that to-day there will be a laige attendance 
from the neighbouring towns. 
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Tuesday^ November 6, 1860. 

Yestbbdat morning Mr. T. B. Saunders, one of the Wiltshire magis- 
trates, resumed his self-imposed inquiry into this mysterious tragedy, 
at the Temperance Hall, Road ; and so far from the proceedings of the 
day tending to solve the mystery with which it is surrounded, they 
will only, in our opinion, result in making the case more inexplicable 
than ever. The inquiry was conducted in a most extraordinary 
manner, and had moi^ the semblance of an ordinary chit-chat than a 
magisterial iavestigation. The only official persons present were Mr. 
Saunders, Superintendents Wolfe and Foley, and Inspector Pitney, and 
no minutes were taken of the voluntary statements made. 

At eleven o*clock Mr. T. B. Saunders opened the court, when there 
were but a few persons present, comprising three reporters and two 
gentlemen from Bristol. No other magistrate was in attendance. 
Addressing those who were present, Mr. Saunders said that he had 
some important business in connexion with the inquiry to transact in 
the town, which would occupy him about half an hour, and he would 
therefore adjourn the court imtil twelve o'clock. Shortly after that 
hour Mr. Saunders entered the room, and, after inquiring if any other 
magistrate had arrived, said, '* It is now one hour and two minutes 
since I was in this room ;*' and then turning to the few persons who 
were in the room, said, " I must wait a bit for some other gentle- 
men ; I am extremely sorry to keep you, gentlemen, but I must not 
begin a thing and do it incorrectly." 

Mr. Superintendent Foley — Hadn't you better adjourn for half an 
hour, sir? 

Mr. Saunders — Oh dear, no. I wiU adjourn for a few minutes. I see 
that there has been a domestic affliction, since Saturday, in a gentle- 
man's family, whose shutters I have seen up^I mean Mr. Happerfield ; 
and I have promised him to do the best I can to relieve him from 
coming out to-day, under his domestic affliction. Turning to Mr. 
Foley, he said, '* If a magistrate comes either from Wiltshire or Somer- 
setshire, tell him I shall be in the neighbourhood, and shall be here 
directly to take the chair at that table" (pointing to the head of the 
room). He then left the hall, and after an absence of about half an 
hour he returned, and casting fi hasty glance into the room again 
suddenly disappeared. At a quarter to one o'clock he returned, and, on 
the audience (which had now considerably increased) exhibiting some 
tokens of applause, Mr. Saunders entered the room, and advanced to a 
raised platform at the upper end of the room, where he took his seat 
at a table. He then opened a bulky portfolio, from which he produced 
various papers and a note-book, and from his pocket came forth a 
bottle containing a liquid which had very much the appearance of 
brandy. [It might have been cough mixture for aught we know.] He 
t>oured a small quantity into a tumbler, and, having diluted it with 
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water, placed it upon the table before him. He aipped frequently from 
the glass during the inquiry, and ate several biscuits. 

Whilst making these preparations he said he was not at all surprised 
at their impatience, but the proceedings had been delayed from a desire 
on his part that some of his brother magistrates should have an oppor- 
tunity of being there. He said he had that morning sent a private 
messenger to a friend of his, asking him to see a gentleman who was 
both a Wiltshire and Somersetshire magistrate, and requesting him to 
attend if he possibly could, but he had received no answer to the 
message. Again, as late as ten o'clock the previous night, he was in 
the village of Freshford, and he had sent a messenger to Mr. Bythesea, 
a magistrate who acted for both the coimties of Wilts and Somerset ; 
and that morning he had sent a verbal message to Mr. Bradney, as he 
had not time to write, and he had an answer to that saying Mr. Bradney 
would, be there. The time named was eleven o'clock, and he was 
exceedingly sorry they were not there. He was also sorry that the 
chief constable of the county of Wilts was unavoidably engaged else- 
where, but he had the satisfaction of knowing that the chief of police 
of Bath, and a confidential man in his employ, were now on special 
service, making inquiries into the mysterious case which happened on 
the 29th or 30th of June at Road-hill House. He then observed that 
at eleven o'clock he had adjourned the court — court he could not call it 
at present, as there was only one magistrate. What he had said on 
Saturday he was prepared to corroborate. He was there representing 
— so £eu: as it was possible for one magistrate to represent another — 
five, or six, or seven magistrates ; he thought he might say six, at least, 
principally of the Bradford division, three of them being magistrates of 
the two counties, and thS remainder of the county of Wilts. Of course 
Mr. Hughes was there with the sanction of the proper authorities of 
Bath. He was anxious not to create a misunderstanding ; that proper 
authority, or the party he believed to be such, he had seen &ce to face, 
on which day he did not at that moment recollect, but it was easily 
discovered ; it was on Thursday or Friday evening last. Turning to 
Inspector Pitney, Mr. Saunders said, ''Fitney, just refresh my me- 
mory." 

Mr. InspecUir Fitney said it was on Friday evening. 

Mr. Saunders — ^Then it was Friday evening. He went on to state 
that he wished to place matter of fact — he meant he did not wish to 
misstate any circumstance. What was locked up in his breast — and 
many circumstances were — was of a private nature ; and which he 
could not consistently with the cause of justice divulge. All he could 
divulge with propriety, if any one asked him a question, he would, 
whatever was thought by individuals of those proceedings, if it tended 
to elucidate that mysterious case. On his own responsibility, as a 
magistrate of the county of Wilts, he would receive there, openly and 
plainly to the face of day, any statement that might be profiered. He 
then referred to the statement ho had made on Saturday, observing 
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that it was in accordance with the wish of some of the respectable in- 
habitants of the place that he should sit at the Temperance HaU. On 
Saturday, he said, Captain Meredith was sitting on his right and Mr. 
Hughes upon his left, with the officers — [Here Mr. Saunders was inters 
rupted by the noise made by some lads who had gathered round the 
open door, and he said, *^ That noise must be kept still ; send 'em off. 
All children under seven years of age must be taken home by their 
parents *'] — ^with the officers, with numerous officers of their respectire 
forces. Captain Meredith had placed himself under his orders, and 
Mr. Hughes rendered efficient service in his cax)acity as chief of the 
Bath police. Mr. Saunders then adverted to the assistance he had 
received- from Mr. George W. Sheppard, whom he said he had known 
for many years, and then said, '' I am now prepared, from oircum* 
stances which are lodged in my breast, from information I have 
received during three afternoons and nights — a portion of three nights 
— from private information tendered to me voluntarily, I am prepared 
now to go on with this case in any way tending to the interest of public 
justice. I have not reaUy had time to look through what I took in 
evidence, in writing, on Saturday, but I have the satisfaction of 
knowing that a very correct rdport, as &r as I have read it, excepting 
one or two trifling errors of the press, which was excusable in the 
hurry, has been presented to me since I came to this place." Inspector 
Pitney here handed him a copy of the * Daily Post.' Mr. Saunders then 
produced a letter from his portfolio, and begged those present to excuse 
him a moment or two, for he really hadn't read it. He then sat down 
and perused it, observing that^ though it was not marked private, he 
had better not read the whole of it. He read — " My dear Saimders,*' 
and said they would, therefore, see that it waslfrom an intimate friend ; 
it was Mr. Sheppard, who was there on Saturday. He then read from 
the letter — '* I sincerely hope the investigation you have entered on 
wiU lead to an elucidation of the mystery ;" and, after observiug that 
there came something private, read on, "If so-and-so wished to do so- 
and-so, then it would show that so-and*80 was guilty of the offence. I 
send you the Oxford University letter," which, of course, said Mr. 
Saunders, was not in reference to the case. He then said he had given 
no rhumS of the case as heard on Saturday, for he had not time to go 
through the short minutes he had taken. He had purposely entered 
into no examination on oath. That, he said, was not a private inquiry, 
but pubHc to aU the world. He thought that he would now give a 
shojt rimrnS of the matters that came out' on Saturday from recoUeo- 
tion, for he could assure them that he had not read through his 
minutes since taking them, for yesterday (Sunday) he went by the first 
train from the toWn of Bradford to Bath, and saw persons there in 
authority, and afterwards saw persons from the lower part of the county 
of Somerset ; then he went to Frome, and between 'ten and eleven 
o^clock walked to Bradford. Mr. Saunders several times pulled out 
his watch, and, observing that it was then one o'clock, said he would 
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|>rooeed to give them a rhume of Saturday's proceedings, and observed 
that he had commenced his investigation by endeavouring to get feusts 
from the Sunday previous to the 29th of Jime. Mr. Saunders then 
produced a small almanack from his pocket, which he said a gentleman 
in Bradford had kindly given >>iTn — ^an almanack called the *• Bradford- 
on-Avon Almanack and Annual Advertiser for I860,' a very useful Uttle 
book. He did not mention that fact with a view to any benefit to it» 
but he was going to purchase it, only the gentleman presented it to him, 
and he said, ^'AU contributions thankfully received.*^ Mr. Saunders 
observed in a disconnected manner that the almanack bore his private 
initials, and, referring to some dates in it» he said he hoped that if they 
were erroneous they would tell him of it, and stated that there was an 
instance of an almanack having been fabricated in Ireland for the pur- 
pose of saving a man's life. He then continued — ^Assuming that, then, to 
be a proper almanack for the year of our Lord 1860 — ^if he was wrong in 
any respect he would be extremely obliged to any gentleman that 
would correct him — (a laugh). Then the 24th of June, third Sunday 
after Trinity, was there (looking at the almanack) put Midsummer-day. 
Now at Midsummer-day he proposed to commence, and he must then 
look to his notes. He wished to go over none but new groimd, so as 
to &cilitate business, and for that reason he was there again that day 
instead of being at Bradford-on-Avon Town-haU, to which place he had 
intended to have adjourned the investigation, but at the wish of several 
respectable persons in that place he had adjourned it till twelve o'clock 
that morning at that hall. He had been asked to facilitate business by 
having it at eleven o'clock, and he was there at the stroke of the dock, 
or within five minutes. '' If I mistake anything," said Mr. Saimders, 
''it is unwittingly, and let me, for God's sake, be corrected by some- 
body and interrupted. If I am correct in my impression— and I am 
happy to say, from the investigation I took, I have most of the facts at 
my fiingers' ends — I think there was a person who volunteered evidence 
on Saturday that Mr. Kent— evidence I mustn't say — made a statement 
that Mr. Kent was at church on the previous Sunday (Midsummer^day) 
with the little boy who was unfortunately found norwards in the 
receptacle. That person, I now think, was Mrs. Webley : is she here ?" 
Mrs, Webley was caUed by the officials, but did not put in an appear- 
ance. Mr. Saunders : la she near at hand ? There was no reply. Mr. 
Saunders : If anybody goes for her let them call on Silcox, who lives 
near the lane that leads up to the pound, with my personal respects. A 
Voice : She is here. Mr. Saunders (standing up with his " mixture " in 
his hand) : Inspector Pitney, I particularly wish to see Mrs. Orchard 
to-day with the least inconvenience to herself. I never saw her, to my 
knowledge, before Saturday. She was the first person, or the first 
female, I addressed here on that day. 

Mr. Fciletf — I will send for her, sir. 

Mr. Saunders — ^Mr. Pitney will do it if you please ; he is the inspector 
of the Bradford division. 

B 
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Mr. Foley observed that they ware all in the Wiltshire fbroe^ and 
anxious to serve him. 

Mr. Woffe also stated that the chief constable was absent on most 
particular business. 

Mr. Saunden—l teid so, didn't I? The chief constable could not 
possibly be here. I think I saw Mr. Bradney's face go by the 
window. 

Mr. Foley — I vnll go and see, sir. Mr. Foley went out of the room, 
and on returning, 

Mr. Saunders said — ^Perhaps I was in error. 

Mr. Foley — I think you were, sir. 

Mr. Saunders — ^Mrs. Orchard is sent for, and it is satisfactory to 
know that nothing but the most urgent matters, which I am not 
acquainted with, require the attendance of the chief constable of Wilt- 
shire elsewhere. Now, I wish to begin with Sunday, which I think 
Mrs. Webley speaks to. Am I right, gentlemen ? Am I rights Mr. 
Wolfe? 

Mr. W6(fe — ^Yes. She made a statement that she saw Mr. Kent and 
that unfortunate boy at church. 

Mr. Saunders — ^Yes, and that she sat near him at Boad-hiU new 
Church on Simday, the 24th June, at divine service. 

Mr. Wol/e—Th&t is right, sir. 

Mr. Saunders — Good I I should like to have her here, that it might 
be stated by her. Her Christian name is Judith Webley, and I see I 
have her on my paper fourth, but I have put her purposely first. It 
will be remembered that it was suggested on Saturday by the chief 
constable that Mr. Kent was on a visit of factory inspection on or about 
the 29th of June. 

Mr. WcHfe — Some time during the week preceding the occurrence. 

Mr. Saunders— 'It was also stated that a certain boy was sent with a 
certain lantern, and that Mr. Kent coidd not have sent him, because he 
was on a factory inspection. 

Mr. Wo^e — ^That is so, and you wiU remember that we sent for the 
coachman on Saturday. 

Mr. Saunders — ^I particularly exempt myself from that plurality of 
''we." /did not. The constabulary sent for the coachman. I have 
laid down to myself the exact line of my proceedings ; therefore I will 
conduct the investigation in my own way this day, and no one will sit 
with me on this bench this day, unless he be a county magistrate either 
of Somerset or Wilts. 

Mr. Woife — It was we of the constabulary that sent^ sir. 

Mr. Saunders — ^That is a troublesome matter of &ct. I mean to 
exempt myself from that '' we." 

Mr. Ipspector Pitney shortly afterwards came into the room, and 
said that Mrs. Orchard was not at home, but that she had gone to 
Norton ; and that Mrs. Webley was not there either. 

Mr. Saunders — I do not want to hamper this investigation with more 
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statements than are neoeeeaiy. Now, Pitney, you know me to be a 
matter-of-£Eust man. Mr. Wolfe was infonned — and I take that infor- 
mation for granted— you know me, Pitney ? 

Mr. Pitney — ^I do, sir. 

Mrs. Webiey here entered the room, and was requested by Mr. 
Saunders to step forward. 

Mr. Saunders then said to her — ^Your name is Judith, I believe ? 

Mrs. TFcWey — ^Yes, sir. 

You stated on Saturday that you saw him — ^tfiat is, Samuel Saville 
Kent— and his little boy, Frands Saville Kent, at ohuroh on Sunday, 
the 24th of June — the Sunday previous to the 20th. Is that correct ? 
— ^It was before he was killed on the Friday night afterwards, and my 
husband saw him as well as me, and a great many more, and he has 
not been now for three Sundays. 

I am much obliged to you. Is there any one here can give me any 
account of Mr. Samuel Saville Kent's proceedings on the Monday aftdr 
Midsummer-day ? Is there anybody in this room who saw Mr. Kent 
on the 25th of June ? Let him speak out, without fear, favour, or 
affection, and be kind enough to make that inquiry among his friends. 
Is there any one here that knows anything of his proceedings on that 
Tuesday ? Let him make a like inquiry among his friends. Is there 
any one here who said, on Saturday, anything about Kent's pro- 
ceedings on the 27th June ? Is there anybody — is there anybody— do 
they know anybody ? My memory fails me. Now I come to the party 
that was brought here by " we," and not by me — ^rather by ** us," and 
not by me. It must be in the third person to turn it into good grammar, 
not finding fault with Mr. Wolfe, because he said it with good grace. 

Mr. Saunders again pulled out his watch, and said it was a quarter 
past one o'clock. He then continued — Well, now, I would like 
somebody, if they know the fact, to inform me, openly and publicly, if 
they saw, or heard of, or know of any one who did see him on that 
day? Surely, among this numerous assembly, somebody must have 
seen him. 

After a pause, 

Mr. Saunders said — As there is no answer, my memory informs me 
that Holcomb^ whose Christian name I do not know — Holcomb the 
gardener — ^nowis there anybody who saw him at home on the 28th ? (A 
pause.) Well, why dont the people say ? Now, Holcomb (the speaker 
was here interrupted by a child squalling in court) — 

Mr. Saunders — That child must be moved. 

Mr. JPb2ey— Take that child out. 

Mr. Saunders— Not if it will be quiet. Now, Holcomb was sent for 
on Saturday, not by ''me." He stated that he was gardener to Mr. 
Kent, and that on the 29th his master was at home. On the 28th he 
was at home also. He also stated that on the 29th he was at home, 
but that his master had gone out for a day, which day he did not know, 
or perhaps recollect. I don't intend, myself, acting advisedly, to 

R 2 
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require the attendance of Holoomb, for private reaa(ms; but if it were 
my belief that it would be oondudve to the due ends of juatice I would 
do 80. The 29th is that mysterious night, or rather the day of that 
mysterious night, preceding the following morning of the 30th ; and 
we must, if possible, see this lady, Mrs. Orchard, who, I am informed, 
is gone to Phihp's Norton. Is there anybody belonging to her at 
home? 

Mr. Pitney — ^The house is shut up, and the curtains are down. 

Then how did you tficertain she was gone to Philip's Norton ? — ^Fiom 
a neighbour, sir. 

A man in the room,^amed Ifartin, here rose, and said he had been 
informed that she was gone to Norton: 

Mr. SaunderB — ^Mrs. Orchard I must have, if I sit here till 12, or till 
to-morrow. I am much obliged to you (addressing Martin), but 
" telling ** or •* informing " don't do for me. 

Martin said a person named Greenhill, if he was there, would be 
able to corroborate the feict to which he had spoken. 

Mr. Saunders — This Lb the 5th November, the anniversary of a most 
important event in the annals of England. 

Mrs. Silcox, an aged woman, was here led up to the top of the room, 
and 

Mr. Saunders said he never saw her till Saturday morning last, when 
he asked her where Mrs. Orchard lived, not knowing who she was. He 
then continued — She communicated to me what, to~my mind, was 
most important. Perhaps my mind is rather opaque, but most im« 
portant was the information I received from Mrs. Orchard. Therefore, 
Mrs. Orchard I particularly wish to see. I think, now, I have brought 
the matter to the 29th ; and here, perhaps, I ought to go backwards. 
After Mrs. Orchard I must have No. 3 (referring to the nimiber of the 
witness which he had in a book he had produced), Mr. Francis, of 
Southwick ; No. 4, Mr. Greenham (a Voice : Greenhill) — Greenhill — 
thanks— of Bead Hill. I won't go into extraneous new matter, but, aa 
Mrs. Silcox is present, I wiU take her, No. 6. Tou and I (addressing 
Mrs. Silcox) had a private conversation in your own house the other 
evening— one evening last week — ^with reference to certain things you 
saw and did at Boad Hill House on the morning of the 30th June. 

Mr. Saunders then requested the witness to be seated, and, having 
been seated, he said to her — ^Now, will you state here in public what 
you told me in private ? Who sent for you ? Were you asked to go 
to a certain place by a certain person ? 

Mr. Saunders (addressing Inspector Pitney) here exclaimed — Just 
sit there ; I cannot have you looking in her face. 

Inspector Pitney then moved to another seat. 

Mrs. Silcox — ^I believe, when I was sent for, the policeman said 
Mr. and Mrs. Kent had sent for me. 

Mr. Saunders — ^Who was that poUceman ? — It was our own policeman. 

Was it Heritage or Urch ? — I think it was Urch. 
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Urch is the Someraetahiie polioemaD, do you know? What time 

was it ? Was it in the morning ? — ^It waa after tea» if you recollect, sir. 

Tea, yea ; I have ao many thinga to go through my head. What 

time waa it? — ^Between four and five in the afternoon, on Satorday, the 

30th June. 

: What did you aee and do? — or, stop a moment. Urch aaked you at 
the request of Mr. and Mrs. Kent? Am I right? — ^I think so. 

Don't flurry yourself. I will give you half an hour. — ^No, sir ; I ain't 
able to. 

Then you, Mrs. Silcoz, say it waa between four and five, that is, after 
four and before five, that you and Mrs. Holoomb, the coachman's wife 
(a Voice : No ; the coachman's mother), were to go in and do what 
waa requisite to the child? 

A Voice — ^It waa a charwoman. 

Mr. Saunders — I have been told myself ftom certain private inquiriea, 
when I went by the house, and called at the top of the Hill^ I was told 
by somebody, in my own ears, that Mra. Holcomb was the mother of 
the ooaohman or gardener, and waa in the practice of being in that 
houae next to Edward Silcox's, on the top of the hiU. 

Witness then stated that Mr. Parsons gave her orders that day to do 
what waa right to that poor boy. 

Mr. Satmders-^WbBi more do you know about ^ ?— Am I spoken to ? 

Yes. — ^I laid it outy and washed it, with the assistance of Mra. 
Holcomb. The nurse had orders to assist^ but she never came near 
thepUce. 

Mr. Saunders — ^That I consider an important hoL 

Witness — I think all the servanta, when the child waa laid out, went 
into the room and looked at it. 

What ia your impression ? — I believe aU the servanta went in. 

Did you aee the nurse? — I did not. 

But all the other aervants you did see? — ^Yes, sir. 

Tou saw them all with your own eyes in that room ? — ^Yes, sir. 

The nurse you did not see ? 

Witness was proceeding to make a further statement when Mr. 
Saunders stopped her, exclaiming, <* Don't go too fiwt." He then 
wrote something in his book, repeating the worda, '* The nurse came 
not." 

Mr. Saunders. — ^Whom do you mean by the word nurse? Who waa 
the nurse ? — Why, the nurse that nursed the child. 

What was her name ? — I don't know ; many here know her name. 

Would you know her again ? Would you know her ? — ^I don't know. 
Perhaps I may, or may not. 

Tour sight is failing* perhaps ? — ^Yes, sir. 

Do you wear glasses ? — Yes. 

Had you your glasses on ? — No. 

The witness went on to state that on Monday ahe was aent for again, 
and had to put all things in place where the jury had sat. The nurse 
waa with her then. 
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ICr. 8aunden^l>id nurse say aoything io youT^Not partioolAr. 

The witness then said that she and the housenudd took the mmainw 
of the child upetairB, they being then in the shelL 

Mr. Saunden—BAYe you ever been examined publicly or privately 
on this question, or stated at any of the private investigations what 
you told me the other evening, and what you have stated puMdy 
now? — I told all the country about it. 

Stop a minute. Did Captain Meredith, Mr. Foley, or Mr. Wolfe, any 
one or all of them, say anything to you about it?— Mr. Foley came to 
me, and a gentleman with him. 

Mr. Foley— Who was it ? 

Mr. Wolf e--lt was myself. 

Mr. Saunders —Did you tell them the same as you have told me now ? 

Witneaa—Yea. 

Mr, Saunders — Is that so, Mr. Wolfe ? 

Mr. Woffe — Ab near as possible, word by word. 

Mr. Saunders — Not so &st ; this is a very important inquiry. Ton 
never stated pubUdy or privately in this room what you stated 
privately to me, or publicly now ? 

Witness — No ; I have never been in the room before. 

The witness then was told that she might withdraw, and Mr. Sounders 
proceeded to examine Mr. Superintendent Foley. Mr. Fdey stepped 
forward and said, " What do you wish me to say, air ?** 

Mr. Saunders — Nothing but the truth. You heard what Mrs. Siloox 
stated. Is what she said true or false ?— I don't know what she has 
said. All I can say is that 1 had charge of the child for three days, 
and that I called the nurse and all the young ladies of the house. 

I do not want to know that now. I will give you plenty of oppor- 
tunity for stating eveiy iota. 1 have had interviews with some of the 
leading authorities in London, and I think I may read to you exactly 
what I have taken down. He then read over to him a portion of Mrs. 
Silcox*s evidence. 

Mr. Foley — I don't know exactly what position I am in. 

Mr. Saunders — ^I do not care for the position of you or any one else. 

Mr. Fdey — Nurse was there when I was in the room, and came and 
kissed the child with the young ladies. 

Mr. Saunders (to the reporters) — ^Take this down, gentlemen, please ; 
it is important. (To Mr. Foley) : How many times did she kiss the 
child ? — ^I cannot say. She was in and out. I had the child in my 
charge, and no one could go in and see the child, after the old lady had 
dressed it and laid it out, without my permission. 

Allow me to correct you, Mr. Foley. Do not mislead any one. Tou 
mean after the child was taken upstairs ? — ^No, sir ; I mean before I 
had care of the child. It was after the inquest^ I tiiink, that the child 
was taken upstairs. 

Think nothing, please ; tell me the fact.— Oh ! I gave up the key of 
the child afterwards. 
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Not the key of the child?— The key of the room, then, (dr. 
What room downotain was the child in, and what room ivas it put 
in after it was taken upatain ? 
Mr. Foley hesitated, and several voices repeated ** The laundry.** 
Mr. Fa2ey— No, it was not the laondiy it was in first downstain. 
Mr. Saunden-^I want to know if what Mrs. Silcox has stated is 
correct ? — ^I cannot understand what she has stated. 

Will some gentleman of the press please read it from his shorthand 
notes ? Mr. Saunders appealed to Mr. Groser, a reporter of Frome, as 
having a knowledge of him ; but that gentleman declined, and it was 
ultimately read by a reporter from BristoL 

After it had been read, Mr. Saunders said,.'* She and the housemaid 
had taken the child upstairs. Am I right? I keep my ears open as well 
as I can. Now, Foley, I want to see you correct here." 
Mr. jPbZey— Upon what points ? 

Mr. Saunders — ^The points I am going upon 'are in my own breast. 
He then asked Mr. Foley several |wide questions, wishing to know 
whether the nurse had come jin to visit the child, or to assist the 
witness Silcox. 
Mrs. SHeooh-I beg pardon, I didn^ say so. 

Mr. Saunders — ^Yes, and I drew an inference from it, which I have put 
in the receptacle of my own mind. 

Mr. Foleff — ^AIl I can say is, I never saw the nunc shy of coming in 
to see the child while I had charge of it. 
Mrs. SUeox — And I never saw her shy. 

Mr. Saunders — ^You didn't state so. (To Mr. Foley) When did you 
see the nurse kiss the child ? — ^If I mistake not every time she came in. 
How many times ? — If I mistake not she came in on Saturday night 
and Sunday, and kissed the hand of the child both times. 

What time of night on Saturday? — I can't say. Persons were in 
fifty times in the course of the day. 
But she came in only once ? — ^It was towards evening, when I left. 
Don't think I am examining you, but I must get at the fiKsts. — ^I wish 
to put you in possession of all tiie facts. 
I know you are a most respectable person. 

[Here another child commenced crying, and Mr. Saunders said, "That 
child must go out," and the noisy youngster was ejected.] 

Mr. Foley said that everything on that day was in such a confusion, 
that one could not remember everything that occuned, and that some 
excuse might be made for them aH 

Mr. Saunders — Save and except Mr. Saunders, because I was not 
there. (To Mr. Foley) Did you leave every afternoon and go back to 
Trowbridge, or sleep in Boad ? What might you have done with your- 
self ? (Here the audience broke out into very general laughter.) 

Mr. Saunders — ^If I hear an expression of feeling of that kind, I shall 
order the persons to be turned out. (To Mr. Foley) Did you go 
home in the evening ? — ^I left about half-past ten on Saturday night, if 
I mistake not. Do you want to know what I had done that day, sir ? 
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No, not now ; we are come to the evening. Mr. Folejr said '* Every- 
thing was in such oonfusion that I think! I think! I think some 
excuse oug^t to be made.** — ^That is in any discrepancy. 

I havn*t said that there is any discrepancy. — I left about half-pest 
ten on Saturday night, leaving Heritage and Urch in charge of the 
house. 

Mr. Saunden then produced a book, which he held up to the audience, 
and on each page of which was pasted a piece of newspaper print, and 
whidi had been put in apple-pie order by a certain learned gentleman 
in London, and he had purposely avoided going into that voluminous 
matter in that book (pointing to one) and partly in the other. 

Mr. Foley — I sca^rcely wetted my lips or ate anything aU day. 

Mr. Saunden — ^I am extremely sorry that I am eating — don't put 
this down, gentlemen — and wetting my lips. 

Mr. Foley — ^I tell you plain, sir, I was obliged to sit down, I was so 
exhausted with the excitement, and I asked Mr. Kent to give me 
something. 

Mr. Satmdera"-! can*t for the life of me see why you couldn't eat a 
bit of bread and have a sup of water, as I am doing now. (Mr. Saunders's 
mixture had now changed colour, and was apparently ciqua pura.) 

Mr. Foley said because he made it a rule whenever he went anywhere 
on duty never to have anything, so that they shouldn't say *' What 
Foley ate or what Foley drank." 

Mr. Saunders^Qaiie right. Tou knew Mr. Kent had a larder there,, 
and a cook there. 

Mr. Foley — I had a glass of port wine and water. 

Mr. Saunders — I think that might be taken down if considered 
material to the fact. 

Mr. Foley — I don't think that is material, sir, and it ought not to be 
put down. 

Mr. Saunden — Is what Mrs. Silcox said quite right ? — I don't think 
that what she said was untrue. 

Mr. Saunden — ^We will say no more about this. Mr. Wolfe^ as your 
name has been mentioned, do you wish to say anything? 

Mr. TFo{^c— No, sir. 

Mr. Saunden— Then I may say that Mr. Wolfe doesn't in any way 
contradict the old lady, Mrs. Silcox. Has the old lady been examined 
either in private or public at any of the previous investigations ? 

Mr. ira/e— No, sir. 

Mr. Saunden (to Silcox) — Do you wish to say anything more ? 

WUneaa — ^No, sir, nothing more than I have told you. She, however, 
added that the nurse took her into the nursery, and she saw the bed- 
clothes turned down very nicely over the foot of the cot, the same as 
any one would go in and do it, and she didn't know exactly how the 
hild could be taken out. 

Mr. Saunders — I will now, unless any gentleman wishes to ask a 
question—— 
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WUne»-^The nurse didn't seem the least troubled or oonoemed. 

Mr. SaunderB — Does anybody wish to suggest any question ; if not/ X 
am much obliged to you (Mrs. Siloox) for comii^^ here, and- you may 
leave as soon as you like. 

Mr. Saunders said some gentleman belonging to the staff of reporters 
had given him his card, and had written him a note, wishing something 
or other to be done or said ; if material to the interests of justice he 
would give an opportunity to any of the staff of the reporters of the 
press of facilitating their labours consistently with his public duty. 
Referring to the card which he held in his hand, he said, *' Mr. Albert 
Groser, will you please state anything you know ? " 

Mr. Oroser then stepped forward, and said he did not wish in any 
way to mix himself up with the inquiry, but Mr. Summers, late super- 
intendent of Frome police, told him within about a fortnight of the 
time of the murder 

Mr. Saunders — ^You can speak as £ut as you think your colleagues 
can take it down. 

Mr. Oroser resumed — ^That on the Sunday after the murder he saw 
in the passage of Road Hill House one or two spots or smears of blood 
near the front door. He said he had not mentioned it to any person, 
and gave him a reason why he had not done so. Mr. Summers had 
since removed from Frome, and had become an inspector of police at 
Beaconsfield, in Buckinghamshire, from which place he had also removed. 
He thought it a circumstance wMdi ought to be inquired into. 

Mr. Saunders — Quite right. Mr. Groser must understand that this 
investigation had nothing to do with any private inquiry. All the 
information that could be brought forward had been given, and he had 
read every word that had appeared in the B<Uh ChnmicUy the Times^ 
or BristU Pok. 

Mr. Oroser further stated that the Monday after the murder he was 
in Road Hill House ; he saw one of the young ladies come half way down 
the stairs while the jury were sittings and on seeing hi m 

Mr. Saunders requested that one of the reporters would offer him 
any facility he might require on a future occasion. He had got his 
own reasons for not taking evidence, and, though a single magistrate> 
he was sanctioned by six out of nine others, himself being one of 
the six. He was prepared, and so were others, however unpleasant, 
however momentous it may be, the moment he felt the time had 
arrived, to take evidence. Turning to the witness, Mr. Saunders said, 
"Now go on, sir.". 

Mr. Oroser said the trivial fact he had mentioned, though unim- 
portant in itself might be of consequence when it was remembered 
that at that time Mias Constance had sent the housemaid for a glass of 
water. He believed the young lady he saw to be Miss Constance, and 
it appeared as though she were going after the water herself and he 
considered it was to throw suspicion off from herself. It was said that 
the nurse did not seem oonoemed on the Saturday of the murder. He 
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tiiere and mw her repeatedly, and thought her more oonoemed 
than the other senrante or any one about the house. 

Mr. 8aunder$ — What do you mean by oOnoemed? 

Witness — ^Agitated, troubled. Is there any other question ? 

Mr. Saunders — ^Excuse me ; IVe not put any question to you, except 
to explain to my mind what you so kindly volunteered to us. Is there 
anything else that occurs to you? These smears of blood are very 
important. 

Mr. Wci/e — ^It is mere hearsay after alL 

Mr. Saunders — What Mr. Groser saw, and what Mr. Summers saw, 
is direct evidence. 

Mr. Wci/e — He did not say he had seen them. 

WUness—No, certainly not. 

Mr. Wdy^e — Did you look for the marks ? 

Witness — No. 

Mr. Saunders — ^You have been on the premises since ; did you look if 
the statement of Summers could be verified by your own oversight or 
not ? — I did not look. 

Did Summers say on the stone floor or the wall ? — On the floor near 
the doorway. 

Mr. Saunders— Thskt ia the doorway where I saw a certain light 
burning many a night last week. 

The Witness suggested that it ought to be proved who emptied the 
clothes-basket on the return of the dothes fix>m the wash. 

Mr. Wol/e — ^It is either in evidence, or privately it has been ascer- 
tained. 

Mr. Saunders (raising both hands) — Don*t interrupt Mr. Groser. 
What had been said privately he knew not^ nor cared not for anything 
that had been done in private. He was there for the purpose of having 
stated anything 'and everything that had not been stated in public. 
He knew nothing of any private examination, and he would not be 
bound by, or mixed up with, any scrap of evidence, minute, or state- 
ment that had not been made publicly. 

Mr. Wd^e — Pardon me for a moment, sir ;^ it is only an inference. 

Some uninteresting conversation ensued as to the person who had 
emptied the clothes-basket, Mr. Wolfe stating that it was the practice of 
the elder Misses Kent to do so, though it had not been proved in public, 
because the solicitor for the prosecution had not thought fit to call it. 

Mr. Oroser said the police investigation into the minor details had 
been most efficient. 

Mr. Saunders — ^Yet they had never met the public eye. 

Mr. Fciey then described how minutely he had examined every foot 
of ground from the nurse's room both to the back and front door, and 
had seen no traces of blood. Had he discovered any he should have 
concluded directly that the child's throat was cut in the house. Mr. 
Foley also described the manner in which the stair carpets were laid 
down, and also stated that the hall was covered with matting. 

Mr. FcHey^ in answer to Mr. Saunders, said he looked minutely for 
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blood, and, if he mislook: not^ be ka eel od dovn to look, and on aevenl 

oocesions put his gUss^e on. 

Mr. Saunders — I was just going to aak you that question. I bought a 
pair of glasses just before I left town. In reference to a remark which 
did not reach the reporters' table, Mr. Saunders said he was a man of 
general iufonnation, some information, or supposed information. 

Mr. Wcife said he was yexy sorry, if what Mr. Summers had stated to 
last witness was true, that he did not know his place better than he 
appeared to have done, and have given information in proper quarteis. 

Mr. Saunden — ^It is one superintendent of the police against the 
superintendent of the poUoe of Frome, who, for certain reasons known 
to me and Mr. G. W. Sheppard, had left that part. Mr. Saunders 
went on to state that he knew what had taken place in reference to 
Superintendent Summers. 

Mr. Qroeer said he placed no reliance on what Mr. Summon stated, 
and that where he was at present was a problem. 

Mr. Saunden — ^I have means at my disposal in London which will 
soon find him in any county in En^^d, Scotland, or Wales, or, if he 
has left the country, where his locality or habitation is. 

Mr. Fdlet^ — Allow me to state, sir, that Superintendent Summers 
rendered me every assiBtance he could, and the Chief Constable of 
Somerset allowed me to call in the assistance of any of his men. 

Mr. Saunders — ^I believe Captain Goold has been communicated with 
from me, I am happy to inform you that I found he Uved at Olaston- 
buxy, but time^ my public avocation, and my private wants, would not 
permit me to go to such a vast expenditure of time and expense as to 
go and see Captain Goold, and I have had that gentleman communicated 
with in reference to the Southampton constabulary. Mr. Saunders then 
proceeded in an incoherent and incomprehensible manner to speak of a 
person whom he beHeved to have been the author of a certain important 
anonymous letter, whom he believed to have been in his drawing-room 
in Thurloe^uare, London, and her sister had been cook in his own 
fiunily nine or ten years ago, and had gone to Isleworth, from which 
place Elizabeth Qough came. He had called on the Bev. Mr. Peacock, 
and made a private examination of his house, and received a private 
communication from him, which he was told was of a most important 
nature, and the chief of police at Bath, in the absence of Captain 
Meredith, with a confidential man, was then testing the correctness of 
the communication. A communication having been forwarded to the 
Chairman, he said he would then adjourn that Court, if it were the 
wish of the gentlemen of the press, to any time the next day that 
would be agreeable to them, the earlier that time could be the more 
congenial to his own views. He expressed his willingness to sit till 
December to hear anything new, and he would not receive a single 
thing that had been already in print. Mr. Saunders expressed his die* 
approval of Mr. Slack's inquiry ; and after observing that the Lord Chief 
Justice of England was Chief Coroner of England, he trusted that a 
matter of such high importance would be brought on by the Attorney- 
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OeQeral. He said he had been in the village as late as eleven o'dook, 
and in a young lady's bedroom (laughter), in company with Inspector 
Pitney. 

Mr. Saunders then formally adjourned the Ck)urt, at a quarter before 
three o'dock, till eleven o'dock this morning. 

As we have before stated, at the conmiencement of the proceedinga 
there were comparatively few persons present, but before the termi- 
nation of the day*s investigation the Court was nearly filled. The 
audience, or at least nine-tenths of it^ was composed of women and 
children, and did not i^pear to comprise many respectable persons. 
As may be gathered from a perusal of the report which we have given 
of the proceedings, the evidence, if evidence it may be called, was 
adduced in a most singular and undignified manner, question and 
answer being bandied about from magistrate and witness to the crowd 
in courts without anything approaching either to regularity or decen<7. 
On -several occasions those present were at no pains to conceal the 
laughter which the proceedings were calculated to give rise to, and all 
throughout they seemed to consider that the whole afiair was got up 
for their special amusement, rather than for the elucidation of a 
mysterious and terrible ciime. 

Wednesday f November 7, 1860. 

Thb Hoad murder still continues to form the subject of inquiry. Yes- 
terday Mr. Saunders, the Bradford magistrate, resumed his eccentric 
proceedings at Boad, and, as on the previous day, elicited several points 
which he appeared to consider important, but the bearing of which on 
the terrible crime it is intended to elucidate is, to the ordinary mind, 
almost as mysterious as the murder itself. While this was going on, 
the Wiltshire magistrates of the Trowbridge division had a special sit- 
ting at Trowbridge, at which they, after a conference with Mr. Slack, 
instructed that gentleman to take the steps shadowed forth by us a 
fortnight since, by moving the Court of Queen's Bench for a writ of 
meliits inquirendum, so as to re-open the whole inquiry by the coroner, 
and admit of the production of every scrap of evidence which can be 
obtained. 

The ' Globe ' ridicules Mr. Saunders^s investigation at Hoad as un- 
precedented and unseemly. Mr. Saunders has set up, it says, a sort of 
Committee of Public Safety, and invited all the gossips to retail the 
common village talk. But village gossip is not evidence. 

IkTENDED APFLtOATION FOB Re-OPEKIKO THE INQUEST. 

Yesterdat morning, whilst Mr. Saunders was pursuing his extra- 
ordinary inquiry at the Temperance Hall, Boad, a meeting of magis- 
trates of the Trowbridge division of the county of Wilts was held at the 
Police-station, Trowbridge. The meeting had been called at the request 
of Mr. Slack, who is still strenuously endeavouring, with the full 
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suictioQ and under the direction of the magistiuteB, to solve this 
myBteriotis affair. There were in attendance the Bev. B. Crawley and 
Messrs. H. G. Ludlow, J. Stancomb, W, Stancomb, and W. Walmsley, 
an ma^strates of the county, who had been engaged in prosecuting 
inquiries into the case from an early date. Captain Meredith, chief 
constable of the county of Wilts, Mr. Slack, of Bath, and Mr. Clarke, 
clerk to the justices, took part in the proceedings. Mr. Superintendent 
Foley, of Trowbridge, and Mr. Superintendent Wolfe, of Devizes, were 
also present, and were several times communicated with. 

The meeting was, of course, of a strictly private nature, and limited 
to the gentiemen whom we have named ; but^ from a reliable authority, 
we understood that the magistrates present stated that, notwithstand- 
ing the discharge of the nursemaid, they had never ceased to prosecute 
inquiries in every possible direction, with a view of solving this most 
mysterious case, and leading to the detection of the murderer. They 
also said that they were anxious that the matter should be furCher 
inquired into by some constitutional means, but at the same time they 
beheved that there was no sufficient evidence at present justifying 
a chaige being made against any particular individual. Mr. Slack 
stated to their worships that he had been in correspondence with the 
Attorney-General, who was of opinion that the inquest had not been 
fully and properly conducted, that the coroner had not done all his 
office, and that it would be a proper case for an application being made 
to the. Court of Queen's Bench, that the Lord Chief Justice, as Chief 
Coroner of England, would be^pleased to order a second inquest, under 
a writ of melius iuquirendwm^ provided the circumstances of the first 
inquiry as reported could be authenticated by proof. Mr. Slack also 
informed the magistrates that they had been called together by him for 
the purpose of communicating to them the opinion of the Attorney- 
General. The magistrates present entirely coincided in the propriety 
of such an application being made, and authorised its being carried out. 
In accordance with this direction, we understand that affidavits will be 
immediately prepared and submitted to the Attorney-General, and that 
in all probability due application will be made to the Court of Queen's 
Bench, in the course of a week or ten days, for an order to be made for 
the re-opening of the inquest ; the re-opening of the inquest therefore 
appears highly probable, for the Attorney-General, on having the 
affidavits of tiie original inquest submitted to him, must at once 
perceive— as indeed every person who has read the proceedings must 
have done— the insufficiency of that inquiry. 

The magistrates who had taken these proceedings, and who had 
been interested in the case from its commencement, wished it to be 
understood that they were in no way connected with the investigation 
then proceeding at Boad, nor were they at aU influenced by it. But, at 
the same time, they had not adopted those proceedings because of the 
steps taken by Mr. Saunders, whose inquiry they considered would 
have its own weight. 

The magistrates commenced their deliberations athal^pastll o'clock 
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in the morning, and did not sepuate until nearly 3 o'clock in the 
afternoon. 

RsNEWAL OF Mb. Saundbbs's Ikyxbtioation. 

Yestebdat morning Mr. T. B. Saunders, equity barrister, and one of 
the magistrates for the Bradford division of the county of Wilts, 
resumed, at the Temperance HaU, Road, his investigation relative 
to the mysterious murder of the child Francis SaviUe Kent, at Road 
Hill House, on the 29th of June last. He entered the haU, foUowed by 
a few others, principally women and children, at about noon. He held in 
his hand a Bristol ' Daily Post,* and copies of the other local papers'that 
had been published on that morning, and on mounting the platform, at 
the upper end of the hall, he made an allusion to the journals generally, 
and, addressing the reporters (about a dozen in number, including those 
representing the press of London, Bristol, Manchester, Plymouth, Bath, 
and other places), who were seated near him, prepared to report the 
proceedings, he requested that his introductory remarks might not be 
recorded in print. The senior reporter present, however, speaking for 
himself and his colleagues, said they had understood that Mr. Sannders^s 
object was to give full publicify to all that might transpire, and, con- 
sequently, they could not promise to suppress from the public any 
remarks that might be then made. Mr. Saunders thereupon remarked 
that he should decline to make the observations which he had intended 
to do ; but, when he said there might be a reason why he wished his 
prefatory remarks not taken down, he must state that he did not care 
a fiuihing himself for what appeared in print. However, what had 
been published would be a caution to him for that day. 

The business of the day was then proceeded with. 

Mr. Saunders first complained that, though he on Monday ordered 
the window near him to be " listed ** around, having taken a cold in 
consequence of the draft from the window on Saturday, yet the work 
had not been done. 

Mr. Stckes said the window had been *' listed " as well as it could be. 

Mr. Saunders — ^I caught a slight cold here on Saturday, and when 
parties have a cold they have to take medicine, or adopt means to 
protect themselves firom future colds. 1 wiU now alter my seat a little. 
If Mrs. Orchard is here, will she kindly step forward? 

Mrs. Orchard approached the platform, and a seat was shown her 
near it. 

Mr. Sawnders — I believe the first time I saw you was on Saturday 
mormng^ 

Mfb. Orchard — ^Yes, sir, it was. 

I never had an opportunity of seeing you before, though I had heard 
your name mentioned. It will be recollected that yesterday Webley 
was the first person in the order of date, and as the second I have the 
name of Orchard. Now, Mrs. Orchard, will you have the goodness to 
state here publicly what you told me in the public road on Saturday 
morning?— Yes, sir. 
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Here a ohild raised a slight oiy, whereapon Mr. Saunden turned 
from the witness, and in a loud tone said, '^ Whatever may be said or 
reported, I mnst request that person with the child to go home or some- 
where else." This dictum caused a slight sensation and a temporary 
interruption, but ultimately 

Mr. Saunden resumed — Will you have the goodness to state what 
you told me and another gentleman, and afterwards two other genr 
tlemen who came up— -four of us altogether — ^what you told us alto- 
gether on Saturday morning last ? 

Mrs. Orchard — ^I cannot tell more than I told you then. 

Mr. Saunders — ^But I want you particularly now to teU me, in the pre- 
sence of those gentlemen (pointing to the reporters), faithfully what 
you told me and three other gentlemen. 

Mrs. Ordiard — ^If you recollect on the 29th— did you not say it was 
on the 29th ?— of June ; but it don*t matter about the day of the month, 
does it? for I had forgotten it altogether till you mentioned it. 

Mr. SaunderB — I never saw you till Saturday morning or afbemoon 
last, and then the first thing I asked you was. Where does Mrs. Orchard 
live ? and you told me you were Mrs. Orchard. I then asked you if 
you knew anything that took place on the night of the 29th or the 
morning of the 30th of June, and you told me something which I should 
be glad if you would repeat here. 

Mrs. Orchard — ^I told you that I had persons in my house, that I 
was not well in the day-time, that I was leaning on the table, and that I 
did not wish them to stop. Mr. Francis came in first, and some time 
afterwards — I do not know how long afterwards — Benjamin Qreenhill 
opened the door. I asked him what he wanted — what his business was 
there ; and he said, " I have been to Bath, and I have got a message 
from your husband :** and I wished them to go. I could not get them 
to go. I can't say how long they stopped. I can't say what time it 
was when Francis came ; it was after it was dark in the summer time. 
As to time, I don't know exactly, it is so long ago ; I have not thought 
of it since. 

You wished them to go ? — ^They would not go, and after some time I 
put the dock on — I can't say how much exactly — ^thinking that when 
they saw it was so late they would go the sooner. 

Did they go the sooner ?— They went when they Uked. 

Did they go sooner ? — I can't say exactly. 

What lime did th^ leave the house by your clock? — ^I can't say 
exactly. The dock does not keep time. Sometimes it gains, and 
at another time the hands stick. It is according to the weather. This 
morning it has stuck an hour (a laugh.) 

On the 29th of June did the hands stick or go frwi ?— I can't say. I 
moved them about without moving the candle from the table, because 
they (Francis and Qreenhill) should not see me move them. The two 
persons were in the house at the time ; but I dont believe they saw 
me move the hands. 
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in tiie morning, and did not separate until nearly 3 o'clock in the 
afternoon. 

RsNEWAL OF Mb. Saundebb*8 Ikybbtioation. 

Testebdat morning Mr. T. B. Saunders, equity barrister, and one of 
the magistrates for the Bradford division of the county of Wilts, 
resumed, at the Temperance Hall, Road, his investigation relative 
to the mysterious murder of the child Francis SaviUe Kent, at Road 
Hill House, on the 29th of June last. He entered the hall, followed by 
a few others, principally women and children, at about noon. He held in 
his hand a Bristol ' Daily Post,* and copies of the other local papers'that 
had been published on that morning, and on mounting the platform, at 
the upper end of the hall, he made an allusion to the journals generally, 
and, addressing the reporters (about a dozen in number, including those 
representing the press of London, Bristol, Manchester, Plymouth, Bath, 
and other places), who were seated near him, prepared to report the 
proceedings, he requested that his introductory remarks might not be 
recorded in print. The senior reporter present, however, speaking for 
himself and his colleagues, said they had understood that Mr. Sannders*B 
object was to give full pubhdfy to all that might transpire, and, con- 
sequently, they could not promise to suppress from Uie public any 
remarks that might be then made. Mr. Saunders thereupon remarked 
that he should decline to make the observations which he had intended 
to do ; but» when he said there might be a reason why he wished his 
prefatory remarks not taken down, he must state that he did not care 
a fitrthing himself for what appeared in print. However, what had 
been published would be a caution to him for that day. 

The business of the day was then proceeded with. 

Mr. Saunders first complained that^ though he on Monday ordered 
the window near him to be ** listed " around, having taken a cold in 
consequence of the draft from the window on Saturday, yet the work 
had not been done. 

Mr. Stokes said the window had been '* listed " as well as it could be. 

Mr. Saunders — I caught a slight cold here on Saturday, and when 
parties have a odd they have to take medicine, or adopt means to 
protect themselves from future colds. I will now alter my seat a little. 
If Mrs. Orchard is here, will she kindly step forward ? 

Mrs. Orchard approached the platform, and a seat was shown her 
near it. 

Mr. Saunders — I believe the first time I saw you was on Saturday 
mommg'? 

Mrs. Orchard — ^Yes, sir, it was. 

I never had an opportunity of seeing you before, though I had heard 
your name mentioned. It will be recoUected that yesterday Webley 
was the first person in the order of date^ and as the second I have the 
name of Orchard. Now, Mrs. Orchard, wiU you have the goodness to 
state here publicly what you told me in the pubhc road on Saturday 
morning ?-— Yes, sir. 
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Here a child raised a slight cry, whereupon Mr. Saondem tamed 
from the witnass, and in a loud tone said, '^ Whatever may be said or 
reported, I must request that person with the child to go home or some- 
where else." This dictum caused a slight sensation and a temporary 
interruption, but ultimately 

Mr. Saunders resumed — Will you have the goodness to state what 
you told me and another gentleman, and afterwards two other genr 
tlemen who came up— -four of us altogether — ^what you told us alto- 
gether on Saturday morning last ? 

Mrs. Orchard — ^I cannot tell more than I told you then. 

Mr. 8aunder§ — ^But I want you particularly now to teU me, in the pre- 
sence of those gentlemen (pointing to the reporters), faithfully what 
you told me and three other gentlemen. 

Mrs. Orchard — If you recollect on the 29th— did you not say it was 
on the 29th ? — of June ; but it don't matter about the day of the month, 
does it? for I had forgotten it altogether till you mentioned it. 

Mr. Saunders — I never saw you till Saturday morning or afbemoon 
last^ and then the first thing I asked you was. Where does Mrs. Orchard 
live ? and you told me you were Mrs. Orchard. I then asked you if 
you knew anything that took place on the night of the 29th or the 
morning of the 30th of June, and you told me something which I should 
be glad if you would repeat here. 

Mrs. Orchard — ^I told you that I had persons in my house, that I 
was not well in the day-time, that I was leaning on the table, and that I 
did not wish them to stop. Mr. Francis came in first, and some time 
afterwards — I do not know how long afterwards — Benjamin QreenhiU 
opened the door. I asked him what he wanted — ^what his business was 
there ; and he said, ^ I have been to Bath, and I have got a message 
from your husband :** and I wished them to go. I could not get them 
to go. I can't say how long they stopped. I can't say what time it 
was when Francis came ; it was after it was dark in the summer time. 
As to time, I don't know exactly, it is so long ago ; I have not thought 
of it since. 

You wished them to go ? — ^They would not go, and after some time I 
put the clock on — ^I can't say how mudi exactly — ^thinking that when 
they saw it was so late they would go the sooner. 

Did they go the sooner 1— They went when they liked. 

Did they go sooner ? — I can't say exactly. 

What time did they leave the house by your clock? — ^I can't say 
exactly. The dock does not keep time. Sometimes it gains, and 
at another time the hands stick. It is according to the weather. This 
morning it has stuck an hour (a laugh.) 

On the 29th of June did the hands stick or go frwi?— 1 can't say. I 
moved them about without moving the candle from the table, because 
they (Francis and QreenhiU) should not see me move them. The two 
persons were in the house at the time ; but I dont believe they saw 
me move the hands. 
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in the morning, and did not separate until nearly 3 o'doek in the 
afternoon. 

Renewal of Mb. Saundebb's Ikybbtioation. 

Ybbtebday morning Mr. T. R Saunders, equity barrister, and one of 
the magistrates for the Bradford division of the county of Wilts, 
resumed, at the Temperance Hall, Road, his investigation relative 
to the mysterious murder of the child Francis Saville Kent, at Road 
Hill House, on the 29th of June last. He entered the hall, foUowed by 
a few others, principally women and children, at about noon. He held in 
his hand a Bristol ' Daily Post,' and copies of the other local papers'that 
had been published on that morning, and on mounting the platform, at 
the upper end of the hall, he made an allusion to the journals generaJly, 
and, addressing the reporters (about a dozen in number, including those 
representing the press of London, Bristol, Manchester, Plymouth, Bath, 
and other places), who were seated near him, prepared to rexK>rt the 
proceedings, he requested that his introductory remarks might not be 
recorded in print. The senior reporter present, however, speaking for 
himself and his colleagues, said they had understood that Mr. Saunders's 
object was to give full publicify to aU that might transpire, and, con- 
sequently, they could not promise to suppress from the public any 
remarks ijiat might be then made. Mr. Saunders thereupon remarked 
that he should decline to make the observations which he had intended 
to do ; but, when he said there might be a reason why he wished his 
prefatory remarks not taken down, he must state that he did not care 
a fiuihing himself for what appeared in print. However, what had 
been published would be a caution to him for that day. 

The business of the day was then proceeded with. 

Mr. Saunders first complained that, though he on Monday ordered 
the window near him to be '' listed " around, having taken a cold in 
consequence of the draft from the window on Saturday, yet the work 
had not been done. 

Mr. Stokes said the window had been *' listed " as well as it could be. 

Mr. Saunders — I caught a slight cold here on Saturday, and when 
parties have a cold they have to take medicine, or adopt means to 
protect themselves from future colds. I will now alter my seat a little. 
If Mrs. Orchard is here, will she kindly step forward ? 

Mrs. Orchard approached the platform, and a seat was shown her 
near it. 

Mr. Saunders — I believe the first time I saw you was on Saturday 
mormngf 

Mrs. Orchard — ^Yes, sir, it was. 

I never had an opportunity of seeing you before, though I had heard 
your name mentioned. It will be recollected that yesterday Webley 
was the first person in the order of date, and as the second I have the 
name of Ordiard. Now, Mrs. Orchard, will you have the goodness to 
state here publicly what you told me in the pubUc road on Saturday 
morning?-— Yes, sir. 
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Here a cbild raised a slight ory, wheroaxMii Mr. Sannden tamed 
from the witness, and in a loud tone said, '^ Whatever may be said or 
reported, I must request that person with the child to go home or some- 
where else." This dictum caused a slight sensation and a temporary 
interruption, but ultimately 

Mr. Saunden resumed — ^Will you have the goodness to state what 
you told me and another gentleman, and afterwards two other gen- 
tlemen who came up — four of us altogether — ^what you told us alto- 
gether on Saturday morning last ? 
Mrs. Orchard — ^I cannot tell more than I told you then. 
Mr. Saunden — But I want you particularly now to tell me, in the pre- 
sence of those gentlemen (pointing to the reporters), faithfiiUy what 
you told me and three other gentlemen. 

Mrs. Orchard — ^If you recollect on the 29th — did you not say it was 
on the 29th ?— of June ; but it don't matter about the day of the month, 
does it? for I had forgotten it altogether till you mentioned it. 

Mr. Saunders — I never saw you till Saturday morning or afternoon 
last^ and then the first thing I asked you was. Where does Mrs. Orchard 
live ? and you told me you were hba. Orchard. I then asked you if 
you knew anything that took place on the night of the 29th or the 
morning of the 30th of June, and you told me something which I should 
be glad if you would repeat here. 

Mrs. Orchard — I told you that I had persons in my house, that I 
was not well in the day-time, that I was leaning on the table, and that I 
did not wish them to stop. Mr. Francis came in first, and some time 
afterwards — I do not know how long afterwards — Benjamin Qreenhill 
opened the door. I asked him what he wanted — ^what his business was 
there ; and he said, ^ I have been to Bath, and I have got a message 
from, your husband :** and I wished them to go. I could not get them 
to go. I can't say how long they stopped. I can't say what time it 
was when Francis came ; it was after it was dark in the summer time. 
As to time, I don't know exactly, it is so long ago ; I have not thought 
of it since. 

Tou wished them to go ? — ^They would not go, and after some time I 
put the dock on — I can't say how much exactly — ^thinking that when 
they saw it was so late they would go the sooner. 
Did they go the sooner 1— They went when they liked. 
Did they go sooner ? — I can't say exactly. 

What time did they leave the house by your dock? — ^I cant say 
exactly. The dock does not keep time. Sometimes it gains, and 
at another time the hands stick. It is according to the weather. This 
morning it has stuck an hour (a laugh.) 

On the 29th of June did the hands stick or go fiuat ?•— I can't say. I 
moved them about without moving the candle from the table, because 
they (Francis and Greenhill) should not see me move them. The two 
persons were in the house at the time ; but I dont believe they saw 
me move the hands. 
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in the morning, and did not fiepunate until nearly 3 o'clock in the 
afternoon. 

Renewal of Mb. Saunbebs'b Inyebtigation. 

TB0TEBDAT momlng Mr. T. B. Saunders, equity barrister, and one of 
the magistrates for the Bradford division of the oounty of Wilts, 
resumed, at the Temperanoe Hall, Road, bis investigation rehitive 
to the mysterious murder of the child Francis Saville Kent, at Road 
Hill House, on the 29th of June last. He entered the haU, followed by 
a few others, principally women and children, at about noon. He held in 
his hand a Bristol ' Daily Post,' and copies of the other local papers'that 
had been published on tiiat morning, and on mounting the platform, at 
the upper end of the hall, he made an allusion to the journals generally, 
and, addressing the reporters (about adosen in number, including those 
representing the press of London, Bristol, Manchester, Plymouth, Bath, 
and other places), who were seated near him, prepared to report the 
proceedings, he requested that his introductory remarks might not be 
recorded in print. The senior reporter present, however, speaking for 
himself and his colleagues, said they had understood that Mr. Saunders's 
object was to give full publicity to all that might transpire, and, con- 
sequently, they could not promise to suppress from the public any 
remarks that might be then made. Mr. Saunders thereupon remarked 
that he should decline to make the observations which he had intended 
to do ; but, when he said there might be a reason why he wished his 
prefiitory remarks not taken down, he must state that he did not care 
a fiuihing himself for what appeared in print. However, what had 
been published would be a caution to him for that day. 

The business of the day was then proceeded with. 

Mr. Saunders first complained that, though he on Monday ordered 
the window near him to be '' listed " around, having taken a cold in 
consequence of the draft from the window on Saturday, yet the work 
had not been done. 

Mr. Stokes said the window had been *' listed " as well as it could be. 

Mr. Saunders — ^I caught a slight cold here on Saturday, and when 
parties have a cold they have to take medicine, or adopt means to 
protect themselves from future colds. I will now alter my seat a little. 
If Mrs. Orchard is here, will she kindly step forward? 

Mrs. Orchard approached the platform, and a seat was shown her 
near it. 

Mr. Saunders — ^I believe the first time I saw you was on Saturday 
mommgf 

Mrs. Orchard — ^Yes, sir, it was. 

I never had an opportunity of seeing you before, though I had heard 
your name mentioned. It will be recollected that yesterday Webley 
was the first person in the order of date, and as the second I have the 
name of Orchard. Now, Mrs. Orchard, will you have the goodness to 
state here publicly what you told me in the public road on Saturday 
morning?— Yes, sir. 
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Here a ohild raised a slight cry, wheraapon Mr. Saunden turned 
from the witness, and in a loud tone said, '^ Whatever may be said or 
reported, I must request that person with the ohild to go home or some- 
where else." This dictum caused a slight sensation and a temporary 
interruption, but ultimately 

Mr. Saunders resumed — Will you have the goodness to state what 
you told me and another gentleman, and afterwards two other gen- 
tlemen who came up — four of us altogether — ^what you told us alto- 
gether on Saturday morning last ? 

Mrs. Orchard — ^I cannot tell more than I told you then. 

Mr. Saitnden — But I want you particularly now to tell me, in the pre- 
sence of those gentlemen (pointing to the reporters), faithfully what 
you told me and three other gentlemen. 

Mrs. Orchard — ^If you recollect on the 29th — did you not say it was 
on the 29th ?— of June ; but it don*t matter about the day of the month, 
does it? for I had forgotten it altogether till you mentioned it. 

Mr. Saunders — I never saw you till Saturday morning or afternoon 
last, and then the first thing I asked you was. Where does Mrs. Orchard 
live ? and you told me you were hba. Orchard. I then asked you if 
you knew anything that took place on the night of the 29th or the 
morning of the 30th of June, and you told me something which I should 
be glad if you would repeat here. 

Mrs. Orchard — ^I told you that I had persons in my house, that I 
was not well in the day-time, that I was leaning on the table, and that I 
did not wish them to stop. Mr. Francis came in first, and some time 
afterwards — I do not know how long afterwards — Benjamin Qreenhill 
opened the door. I asked him what he wanted — what his business was 
there ; and he said, " I have been to Bath, and I have got a message 
from your husband :" and I wished them to go. I could not get them 
to go. I can't say how long they stopped. I can't say what time it 
was when Francis came ; it was after it was dark in the summer time. 
As to time, I don't know exactly, it is so long ago ; I have not thought 
of it since. 

You wished them to go ? — ^They would not go, and after some time I 
put the dock on — I can't say how much exactly — ^thinking that when 
they saw it was so late they would go the sooner. 
Did they go the sooner 1— They went when they liked. 

Did they go sooner ? — I can't say exactly. 

What time did they leave the house by your dock? — ^I cant say 
exactly. The dock does not keep time. Sometimes it gains, and 
at another time the hands stick. It is according to the weather. This 
morning it has stuck an hour (a laugh.) 

On the 29th of June did the hands stick or go fiuat ? — I can't say. I 
moved them about without moving the candle from the table, because 
they (Francis and Greenhill) should not see me move them. The two 
persons were in the house at the time $ but I dont believe they saw 
me move the hands. 
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Yoa moved them two hours ? — I can't say exactly. 

Now will you, Mrs. Orchard, be kind enough, in the interest of 
public justice, to state exactly what you said before ? — I have, sir. 

I must cross-examine you. I am much obliged to you for coming 
here ; but will you have the goodness to add to what you have said that 
additional information you gave to Mr. Bond, Captain Meredith, and 
Mr. Hughes, the chief of the pohce at Bath P—I don't know what that was. 
I have told you as nearly as I can. But as to telling you to a minute 
or two or a quarter of an hour, I cannot. 

Did you or did you not tell me and those other gentlemen that you 
put the hands of that clock on two hours that evening, for the purpose 
you have mentioned here to-day ? — I can't say exactly ; it would be 
impossible for me to do so. 

Four persons can say what you told them. — I do not know whether I 
put it on an hour or two ; I can't say. 

You said two hours, and those gentlemen wiU be hereto corroborate 
me. — ^I cai^^'t say what I put it to. To say exactly to a quarter of 
an hour I cannot, for I put it on in the dark. 

Did you or did you not tell me and those three other gentlemen that 
young Francis and Mr. Greenhill left you at one o'clock — at or about 
one o'clock — ^by the time of your dock ? — ^I said I thought it was ten 
minutes to one, but I cannot say exactly, for I have not thought of the 
matter. 

You have had a httle time to think of it from Saturday ? — ^I have 
looked myself over since ; but I cannot say exactly — it might be ten 
minutes to one. 

These two young men left your house at or about ten minutes before 
one 1 — As near as I beheve ; I can't say exactly. 

Your dock being in advance about two hours that night ? — ^I can'^ 
say ; I don't know exactly how the clock was before I moved the hands. 
Mrs. Packer can speak for me. 

Mr. Saunders — Come forward, Mrs. Packer, or Slacker, or whatever 
you may be called. 

Mrs. Packer said Mrs. Orchard's clock did not keep time, as she sent 
eve^ morning to her (Mrs. Packer's) to ascertain the time. 

Mr. Saunders — I will come to you presently ; but I am not going to 
finish with Mrs. Orchard quite yet. Mrs. Orchard, if your dock was in 
advance — supposing it to be in advance- 
Mrs. Orchard — I don't know whether it was or not. I can't tell you. 

Your dock was put on at that time ? — I put it on ; but I can't say 
whether it was too slow or too hat previously. 

If you put your clock on two hours that evening in advance — I wont 
be exactly certain whether it was two hours or not. 

Supposing yon put your clock on two hours that evening, would the 
parties who left your house have left at ten minutes before eleven, 
instead of, as they thought, ten minutes before one ? — I don't know 
whether they would or not. 
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If you wish to go about your private matters, or about jour work or 
business of any kind, I have no wish to detain you another minute, but 
I shall have the pleasure of seeing you at another time. Good morn- 
ing ; I am much obliged to you for coming. 

Mrs. Orchard then retired. 

Mr. Satmders — ^We shall have, I hope, some of those three parties 
here to-day to be able to say exactly what that person said. Mrs. 
Packer, will you just come here, if you please? Now Mrs. Orchard 
seems to think that you know more about her dock and her guests and 
friends than she does herself. TelT us what you know. 

Mrs. Packer — ^All I know is that Emily, her daughter, comes to know 
the time by my dock every morning. I don*t know whether she came 
on the morning of the dOth ; but generally I don*t know a morning 
passes without her coming. My dock goes well. 

John AUoway was then called, and he came forward and took the seat 
near the table at which Mr. Saunders sat^ when the following colloquy 
ensued : — 

Mr. Saunders — Perhaps you may have heard without something that 
Mr. Fricker stated on Saturday. Previous to the 30th of June you 
were in Mr. Kent's employ ; are you in his employ now ? 

WUneu — No, sir. 

When did you leave his employ? — On Saturday, the 30th of June. 

Have you any recollection of a lamp or lantern taken by you any- 
where ? — ^Yes, sir. 

To whom was it taken? — To Mr. Fricker, plumber and glassier, 
of Road. It was a candle-lantern, with glass sides ; it was a square 
lantern. 

Who ordered you to take it to Mr. Fricker? — ^The cook. 

On what day ?— I won't be certain whether it was Wednesday or 
Thursday ; but it was one of them. I am certain she told me that 
Mr. Kent bad said that she was to send the lantern. 

Was Mr. Kent at home at the time?— No, sir ; he went away on the 
Wednesday morning, and came back on the Thursday night. 

Did you call at Mr. Fricker's to know if the lantern was done ? — 
Tes, sir. 

When first ? — I am sure I went on Thursday ; but whether I took it 
on Wednesday I won't be certain. 

We will suppose you took it on Wednesday. Did you call in the 
afternoon to see if it was done ? — The same day' that I took it 1 called 
once for it. 

Don't go too hat; don't hurry yourself. You called the same day 
that you took it ; was it finished ? — No, sir. 

Then you did not have it. Did you call on the next day for it? — 
Yes, sir. 

How many times a day ?— One day I called three times. ** 

Then the day after that how many times did you call, or did you get 
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it when you called the third time ? — ^No, sir, I did not get it till the 
Friday night when I called for it. 

Did you caU for it on the Friday morning ? — ^No, sir, I believe not. 

A child in court here uttered a faint cry, upon which Mr. Saundera 
rather irately said — ** Subject to any remarks which may be made, I 
really must require that person to take that child home. Subject to 
any remarks which may be made upon my conduct, I wish the room 
to be kept quiet." 

A Voice — ^We are obliged to yon for doing so ; it will facilitate the 
inquiry. 

Mr. Saunders — ^I have got many things . There is scarcely a 

paper which comes under my observation but contains some remarks 
on this investigation, and some friends or other, or people, have stated 
to me what they have seen among themselves in papers. Begardless of 
any remarks that may be made I shall endeavour to do what I believe 
to be my duty. (To witness) : Well, Alloway, on Friday night you go 
to Mr. Fricker, and get your lantern repaired 1 

Witnen — If he gave it me I had it. 

When you had the lantern firom Mr. Fricker what did you do with it ? 
— Carried it back, and put it on the dresser in the kitchen. 

Did you say anything to the cook about it ? — ^I said, Here, cook, is 
the lantern ; it is done. 

Had you known anything of the lantern before you were ordered to 
take it for repairs ? Had you ever seen it before ? Did you know there 
was such a thing in the house ? — ^No ; I had never seen it before. 

Did you see it after? Did you see it on the evening of the 30th of 
June, or on the Friday night, after you carried it back and put it on 
the dresser? — I did not see it on the Saturday morning. 

Have you seen it since ? — No, sir. 

Why did you go so many times for the lantern on Thursday?*^ 
Because I was sent by the servants to say that Mr. Kent would want 
the lantern. 

Who were the servants ? — ^The cook, sir, and the housemaid. 

Did Mr. Kent himself say anything to you about the lantern ?— He 
did not, sir. 

Was he present at any time when they said so ?-— I don't recollect. 

Was Mrs. Kent present at any such time ? — No, sir ; I don't think 
she was. 

About the cook and flbusemaid. Tou said that they wanted the 
lantern before Mr. Kent came back on the Thursday night, having gone 
out on the Wednesday morning? — ^Yes, sir. 

Did they say that Mr. Kent was vexed or annoyed that the lantem 
was not back, and that they wished you to go for it on Friday 
morning? —They said that Mr. Kent wanted the lantem, and that he 
niust have it on the Friday. 

Who said on the Friday ?— The two servants ; but I won't be sure if 
both said so. 
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And must have it. Is that correct? — ^Yes, sir; must have the 
lantern. 

And that lantern you have neyer seen since you put it on the 
kitchen-dresser? — No, sir ; I have not been on the premises since. 

Ton might have left on the Saturday morning? — No, sir. I left on 
the Saturday evening. I had given notice to Mr. Kent on the Monday 
morning before — that is, the day after Midsummer-day. 

Did you give notice to leave at the end of the week? — Yes. 

What time did you leave Mr. Kent's house or grounds on Friday 
afternoon or evening ? — As near as I can recollect about seven o'clock 
in the evening. 

What time did you go the following morning ? — Six o'clock. The 
first thing I did was to go into the stable, where I saw Holcomb. I 
went thence to the greenhouse, which I opened and watered. I next 
went and fetched the knives and boots and carried them into the shoe- 
house. Turned the knives on the board, and began cleaning the boots. 
Holcomb came in, and asked if I had nearly done, and I said, " No.'* 
He said, *' I want you out in the garden to help me about some manure, 
and I will clean the knives if you will clean the boots." He put the 
boots in the passage about seven o'clock. Holcomb had not been in 
the habit of cleaning the knives, but he said he wanted me in the 
grounds ; that was his reason for doing so. 

That was the reason he gave you ? — Tes, sir. 

Examination continued — Had not cleaned any of the knives ; Hol- 
comb cleaned them all that morning. There was no observation made 
that morning as to the state of the knives being very dirty, or more of 
them to dean. There was no unusual dirt On the boots of Mr. Kent or 
Master William that morning, nor were they unusually damp. Had no 
more than ordinary difficulty in putting a polish on them. There 
was nothing unusual about the boots that morning, so fiir as I can 
judgSb There was a pair of boots of Mr. Kent's and a pair of Master 
William's, and none for the young ladies. Knew nothing of the murder 
at that time. First knew of it about half-past seven, when Mr. Kent 
oame into the garden, made an alarm, and said the child was lost. I, 
Holcomb, and the gardener, Daniel Oliver, were there. Mr. Kent asked 
Holcomb if he had seen any of the little children, and Holcomb said, 
" No," and Mr. Kent went on to say that Master SaviHe was lost. He then 
asked me if there were any police in the place, and I said, *< There is 
Urch," and he said, '< Go and fetch him," and I did so. I told him 
Mr. Kent wanted him to come up as soon as possible, and he said, '* I 
wilL" I ran back 'again. Urch came just as Mr. Kent was going off. 

Hie vritness, after adverting to Mr. Kent's ordering the carriage and 
going off to Trowbridge, said, I did not search much for the child. I 
was present when the body was found. There was blood on the floor 
of the privy after the diild was found. 

Mr. iS^tnuJ^rs— Was there a scythe near the place ? 

WibM»—l don't know. Holcomb did most of the mowing. We had 
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a machine which was generally used for mowing the grass ; but some- 
times, when wet, Holcomb would mow it with the scythe. 

How long previous to the 30th of Jime had the scythe been used ? — 
I believe it was used on the Friday afternoon. 

The 29th do you mean ?— Yes ; I believe the scythe was used by 
Holcomb on the 29th. There was a tool-house on the premises, where 
^he scythe was generally kept. Did not see the garden-tools examined, 
but saw Mr. Kent with one or two in his hand to take to Mr. Foley or 
some one to be examined. Believe the tools Mr. Kent had in his hand 
were a half-moon and a rake. 

Did it strike you as being at all singular that Holcomb put you to 
dean the boots whilst he cleaned the knives that morning as a thing 
he had never done before ?— I can't say he had never done it before, 
because he had, if I was out anywhere. 

But when you were on the premises had Holcomb ever then cleaned 
the knives on any previous occasion ? When you were able to dean 
the knives has he volunteered,, or given you any direction to dean the 
boots whilst he deaned the knives ? — ^Not very often in the morning, 
but at night. 

I am not talking of the night.— The only reason he gave me was that 
he wanted me to help him in the garden. 

Did you see the knives ? — Yes ; I carried them out on the bench. 

Did you take any minute view of them ? — No, sir ; I placed my hands 
over them, and began cleaning the boots. 

Where was Mr. Kent at the time he ordered the carriage to be got 
ready ; in what part of the premises or house ? — ^Whether he was in the 
yard, or in the garden, or in the lawn, I won't be certain ; it is so long 
ago. 

Was he full dressed or half dressed ?— I won't be certain whether he 
had his boots on then or not. 

Did he order his carriage when standing on the stairs when he waa 
partially dressed ? — ^No, sir ; certahily not. It was out of doors that he 
gave the order, I am certain. 

To you; still it is possible that somebody dse might have been 
ordered to get the carriage ready ? — It might be so, sir ; I can't say. 
When he gave the order to me I believe he was in the stable-yard. I 
did not see him come in. He'had a black coat on ; but what waistcoat 
or trousers I can't say, nor do I remember the shape of his coat. He 
had on an overcoat when he went to Trowbridge. I believe I saw him 
on the Friday evening ; but I can't say how he was dressed then. He 
had different suits of clothes. 

Did you at any time while in Mr. Kent's employ break any knives or 
injure them while cleaning them ? — ^Yes, sir, I did one. The machine 
broke a little bit out of a carving-knife, I believe. The knife waa 
continued in use. The knife was not much injured. I don't remember 
from what part of the knife the bit was broken. 

Waa the machine one of EenVs patents ?— Yes. 
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Do you happen to know if Mr. Kent is a relative of Mr. Kent of 
Road Hill House ?~I don't know. As far as I know there were the 
usual number of knives that mornings and there was nothing extra* 
ordinary in their appearance. 

Is there anything you know you have not told us in reference to what 
occurred on that morning ? — ^I don't know anything ; if I did, sir, I 
would tell you. 

I am sure you would. — I have been examined elsewhere, and by Mr. 
Slack, and at these examinations I have told all I have told now. I don't 
think Mr. Slack asked me anything about the lantern ; but Mr. Super- 
intendent Abbott, of Warminster, came to me at Beckington, and 
asked me about it. 

You say you know you were not asked anything about the lantern at 
Trowbridge. That is quite enough for me. Did you volunteer the 
statement to Mr. Abbott, or did he ask you ? — He came to where I was, 
and asked me. 

Are you aware of any other damage sustained during the cleaning of 
the knives ? It is possible, though a knife may not be injured, the handle 
may be. — ^The handle could not be iigured; it would be outside the 
machine. 

Did the blade of any knife come out of the handle ? — ^There was one 
knife once got into the machine. 

That is, slipped through, handle and all, I suppose ? — Yes. 

How did it come out of the machine ; in what state ? — ^I turned the 
machine round, and the knife came out at the hole. 

Did it bend the blade ? — I don't know whether it made away with the 
edge or not ; I won't be certain. 

Did you not know of a knife having come out of its handle during 
the time that you were there ? — ^I can't recollect. 

Did you see, when the child was found, on the place a piece of paper 
with any blood upon it ? — ^Yes, sir ; I picked it up. Butcher Millett was 
with me. I gave it to him, and I did not have it again. He kept it. 
I don't know what he did with it. 

Whereabouts did you pick it up ? — Just outside the closet door, on 
the left-hand side. 

It was towards the gates leading towards the servants' door in the 
back-yard, and not towards the front door? — It was not far off. 

Mr. Saandera — I know every inch nearly in that locality, and all its 
ramifications, and pretty nearly all about it. — He then thanked Alloway 
for his attendance, and said. Perhaps Mr. West, who was one of the 
jury, will tell us about the paper. 

Mr. West—l said, Don't destroy the paper ; pick it up ; take care of 
it ; it wiQ be the means of bringing about a discovery. 

Mr. Saunders — ^Have you ever been asked anything about the piece of 
paper in any court of justice or private inquiry before Mr. Slack ? — 
No, sir. 

U I understand you, you were on the premises close to the closet 
with young Alloway, and you noticed a piece of paper outside the 
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closet, called attention to it, requested him to pick it ap ; he {Moked it 
up, gave it to Millett, and you had it not in jour hands. — I don't know 
that I had. There was more than one piece of paper — ^several small bits. 

Did you or did you not think there was more than one piece of 
paper that had blood on it? — ^I did, sir, believe it. This was the 
largest piece of paper picked up, and it was doubled up the same as 
if some one had wiped a knife across it. 

Those other little bits; no one troubled to pick up them?— They 
were taken no notice of. 

Did they appear to be parts of this same piece of paper ? — They did ; 
they appeared aa if they had been broken. 

Mr. Satmdera said it was a piece of newspaper of the 9th of Jane. 

A Voice — It is in the possession of Inspector Whicher. 

Mr. Saunders — ^The paper must have had a date some day prior to 
the 30th of June ; and here I would observe — I am bound to make some 
interlocutory remarks — that I am endeavouring to confine myself to 
just what has never yet properly met the public view. Is there anything 
you wish to say in reference to this piece of paper, or anything else you 
saw that morning? 

Witness — I saw a pool of blood, and desired those present not to step 
in it, but leave it for observation. 

Was that in the closet a large pool of blood ? — No, not large ; about 
the size of a man's hand. I saw it in quite a coagulated state. 

Mr. Saunders said there were certain theories with regard to the 
drawing-room window ; he had a strong opinion upon the subject, but 
he did not mean to express it. This piece of paper was picked up, if I 
understand Alloway right, before the yew-tree entrance to the closet^ 
and near the stable-yard door. 

Witness — It might be inclinable towards the stable-yard, but it was 
not &r from the closet-door. 

Then there is nothing in that from which an inference can be drawn 
whether the parties who used it to wipe a knife, or anything else^ were 
going to the front door or the back ? — No, sir. 

Who was there besides you and Alloway at the time of the pool of 
blood being noticed and the paper ? — ^Nutt the elder was there. I saw 
Kent when he returned from Trowbridge, not before. 

Do you know any one who is able to inform us where Mr. Kent first 
was when the order was given for his carriage ? — No, sir, I do not ; but 
I heard it reported that he ordered his carriage when coming down- 
stairs partially dressed. 

In the house ? — It was reported there that morning, but from what 
source the report came I caimot remember. 

Who was the person you heard the report from? — I wish I could 
recollect, but I cannot. It was a sort of confusion there. 

It appears, according to Superintendent Foley, that there was great 
confusion that day among persons there. — ^Yes, there was, sir. 

But what time was it when you found the piece of paper? — I should 
suppose between seven and eight 
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Mr. Saunders — I know seyeral gentldmen of the ooroner^B juiy who 
are particularly anxious to say something in reference to the inquest^ 
but I don't think this the proper time for me to hear anything on that 
subject. 

Mr. West said the jury were desirous not to lie under the scandal of 
ignorance, which they were stated to be in by the newspapers, and they 
wished to exonerate themselves. - 

Mr. Saundera~--Thej shall have an opportunity as fiir as I am con- 
cerned. X suppose they are not here to*day ; but nine or ten were 
here yesterday, and many of them anxious to say something. 

Morffon said — ^I can get the larger part of them shortly, if you wish. 

Mr. Satmders — ^No, I would rather go on in my own way. You will 
have an opportunity of bringing them voluntarily any time you like 
after. As to what the newspapers say of parties, we ought all to be 
very much obliged to them, for they keep us in a right course. A good 
many things have been said about me, as well as the jury, but I am 
much obhged for it. For my part^ I must say that I shall pursue the 
same course, which I consider right, regardless of those remarks, but I 
do wish it dearly to be understood that what I am now doing is done 
with the sanction of two benches of magistrates at Bradford. I am one 
of them, but of course^ acting as I am now, I am not acting as a magis- 
trate at petty session, but Mr. Sheppard, another county magistrate, 
was here on Saturday. He kindly came here as an old friend of mine. 
He is a Somersetshire magistrate, and not a Wiltshire magistrate. 
Though I am a magistrate, I am not now sitting as a magistrate, but 
wish it to be understood that I am bound by every word of that letter 
which I wrote to Her Majesty's Principal Secretary of State on the 
1st Septeinber, and as soon as the proper moment arrives for me to 
act as a magistrate I am prepared to do so. But I do not want to 
preoipitate, by any act of mine, as a magistrate, what may lead to the 
same unfortunate result which has occurred in the previous proceedings* 
I purposely say that I pay no heed to any private investigation of 
Mr. Slack. I was not present at Trowbridge at the judicial inquiry, 
neither was I present at the first examination of Qagg ; but I was 
present at the adjourned examination of Gagg, and after the adjourned 
examination, after he was discharged, I made certain, as I was pleased 
to think myself (though perhaps very erroneously), important sugges* 
Uons to Captain Meredith, the chief constable of Wiltshire. These 
suggestions may or may not have been followed out, but certainly what 
took place afterwards was diametrically opposed to what I understood 
would be done. Probably I might at this moment be prepared to put 
my signature to a certain document which would give the proceedings 
here to-day a very different complexion, and if I did that act I should 
be seen here either by myself or with other magistrates instituting a 
preliminary inquiry to see whether a person or persons ought to be 
committed by me to undergo further examination before one or other 
of the judges of the land. Then I should have a proper magistrate's 
clerk, and should not hesitate to do my duty as a magistrate. Neither 
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would any member of the Bradford Bench hesitate to do the same 
without any fear, favour, or affection to any single IndividuaL I think 
it' necessary to say that in consequence of what I have seen with my 
own eyes, and in consequence of what my friends have told me they 
have seen, and what I have not seen, and who have thought it a kind- 
ness and duty to the pubHc and myself to inform me of. I wish to 
say no more on this head. Pitney, do you know whether Captain 
Meredith, or Mr. Foley, or Mr. Wolfe is in the place? 

Inspector Pitney — I do not» sir. 

Do you know if Mr. Bond or Mr. Hughes is here ? — I don't know 
that either of them is. 

As because I should like— certainly before this extraordinary sort 
of investigation — shotdd )ike Mrs. Orchard's matter thoroughly cleared 
up. I perfectly and distinctly recollect every word Mrs. Orchard told 
me as if she had told me this morning, and fortunately for me Captain 
Meredith, Mr. Hughes, and Mr. Bond heard what she said. I never 
saw her in my life before that I know of. I asked her where 
Mrs. Orchard was to be found, and she said that was her name. I 
have the names of all the coroner's juiy here, who were put on it first 
and afterwards. Now I wish Mrs. Quance to look in here if not incon- 
venient to her. There is no power here whatever to enforce her 
attendance, but, if she came to further the ends of justice voluntarily, 
I should like to see Mrs. Quance. I made it my business to go to 
Trowbridge and make inquiry with reference to something Quance was 
said to have seen. 

Some one here informed Mr. Saunders that Quance was away, and 
would not be back till evening. 

Mr. Saunders — ^Probably, then, it is not right that I should read what 
I have taken down here, though it may be seen on this piece of paper. 
I came round by Trowbridge on purpose to-day. However, I think it 
better I should read this now, that Mrs. Quance may know what is in 
store for her another day. I made it my business, as Pitney knows, 
for he came with me, to go by a circuitous route past Trowbridge, for 
it is not convenient for certain persons to come here ; but I shall not 
be baffled. I have written down in my own handwriting what persons 
I saw at Trowbridge told me this morning. Some individuals told me 
certain things which I consider of vital importance. I wonder whether 
Mr. Foley will be here to-day ? 

Inspector Pitney — I have been informed there is a robbery at 
Trowbridge, and it is Ukely he is engaged in tracing the robbers. 

A Voice — ^He has been to Sennington on official business. 

Mr. Saunders — I was by the station to-day, but did not wish to be 
detained by calling. It is now nearly one o'clock. I cannot help it. 
Here I am. I do all I can for the convenience of every one, as far as is 
in my power, but I must have regard, too, for my own time. But 
Mrs. Quanoe->I should hke to see Mrs. Quance before I read this. 
Now, gentlemen of the press, at what time do you wish this investiga- 
tion to dose to-day ? 
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The Senior Beporter — As early as possible. 

Tell me how late it will suit your convenience to be here? — ^We 
should like to go soon after two o'clock. 

Mr. Saunders then alluded to several letters he had received that 
morning, and remarked that the present inquiry had the sanction of 
his brother magistrates, and when it was brought to a proper point it 
would assume another form. He should go on with the investigation 
from day to day, elucidating any circumstance which he thought would 
bear on the matter. He said he happened to be a member of the 
Chancery bar, and not a common-law barrister. He hoped he should 
eUcit circumstances which would bring the crime home clear to one, 
two, or three persons. If any new circumstance was volunteered to 
him, he should take it down, that the public might have it. At present 
he believed that he had got a great deal that the public had never 
known, and a great deal more was locked up in his own breast now, 
which, when the proper time arrived, might be disclosed. 

Mrs. Qtumc^ here entered the room, and, apparently, was most re- 
luctant to give any evidence. 

Mr. Saunders, addressing her, said — You were kind enough to come 
here yesterday, and give me some information. 

Witness (testily) — ^Indeed I did not. ~ 

When did you, then 1 — On Saturday I was here, but I did not give 
you any information. 

I made a mistake as to yesterday, you see. I beg your pardon. I 
am glad to find you so accurate. Be kind enough to listen to what is 
on this half-sheet of paper. I made it my business to go to Trowbridge 
to make an inquiry there. Tou recollect the time when Miss Constance 
was taken to Devizes ? — (Sharply) I recollect ; certainly, I do. I was 
not in the room, I was about here. 

Tou recollect three people coming and asking you to give them water 
to make tea, or to give them some tea ? — No, sir. 

Did not three tired people from Trowbridge call on you i —No, sir ; 
not at my house. 

Whose house was it, pray ?— -The house next door. The neighbour 
is Eliza Poulton, but she is invalided, sir. She cannot come over, I 
know. • 

She cannot ? I will accommodate her, then, by going to her.— €he 
is quite invalided. She don't get out further than my house. 

Oh 1 perhaps, then, she will be kind enough to come to your house to 
see me ?— She lives next door. 

Then you recollect the Tuesday when Miss Constance went to 
Devizes? — ^Yes. 

And you know that you have a neighbour next door, Mrs. Poulton, 
who is invalided ? I was getting near your house, you see 1 I was 
next door. And you know that there were in your neighbour's house 
three persons, who had come from Trowbridge, very tired T — ^I was 
not there at the time, but I went in afterwards. I did not know, when 
I went in, that they wore there. 
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Whether you were sent for, or went in, or how you got there, it 
happens that you were in Poulton's house? — ^We were often in one 
another's house. 

Did you see any strangers there at that time? — Well, I do reooUect 
about three persons coming in there, and asking for a drop of boiling 
water, and I know I assisted her in boiling the water for them. 

Well, will you tell us now what took place ? — ^I don't know anything 
that teok place in particular. They asked for boiling water ; they had 
provisions with them — tea, sugar, and cake— -and they had a cup of tea 
and went away again. 

And was there a little talk over tea? — I don't know anything in par- 
ticular. 

What was there in general ?— 7I don't know. I did not give any heed 
to it. I did not keep it in my mind. 

Then there was so much said at tea that you don't remember it ? — 
We had no talk. 

If I am told, and three people are ready to swear, that you should 
say that you saw, or that your husband — ^who, I believe, is a millman 
to Mr. WiUdns, of Tellisford — saw Mr. Kent in a field at five o'clock on 
the morning of the murder, Saturday, is that true or false? — ^It ia 
&lse. If three people are ready to swear it, they may swear it, and I 
will come forward and prove the contrary. There is Mr. Wilkins, our 
young master, he wiQ know if my husband said one word of the kind. 
Did he. Master William ? 

Mr. WUkins, jun, — I have heard him say that he saw Mr. Kent 
(concision). 

Mr. Saunden — Order, order, order, order I Mr. Wilkins, will you 
take a seat here 1 I am glad you are here. Tou will say what ia 
correct. Now, Mrs. Quance, there are four instead of three, you see. 

Witneu — ^You may bring thirty if you like. 

I am not going to bring anybody at present. Perhaps somebody 
else may bring them. Well, then, Mrs. Quance, did any police-officer 
call on you ? — ^No, sir. 

Did any man in disguise call on you, that man being a police-officer ? 
— No, sir. 

At or about that time, or shortly afterwards ? — i don't recoUect. 

Do you recollect James Morgan and an inspector calling on you ? — 
Yes ; but I cannot recollect when. 

I was informed by a person, at ten o'clock this morning, ^^t Trow- 
bridge, that you shotdd say what I said just now. — Well, they must 
come forward and say it then. 

At what time was your husband out on the morning of the dOth of 
June ? — He goes away generally at five o'clock, or soon after. I don't 
know at what time he went away on the 30th June. I cannot recollect 
whether I was asleep that morning. I did not wake him in the morn- 
ing. At five o'clock on the morning of the 30th June he could see, 
because it was quite light. I don't know whether he awoke on that 
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night. I nerer got out of bed during that night. I never heard him 
say that he saw Mr. Kent on the morning of the 30th. 

Will it be convenient for your husband to see me in this room, as I 
have no authority to make him come? Will he come as a volunteer? 
— I don't know ; he has his work to attend to. 

Suppose his master should give him leave to come to-morrow mom- 
ingy will there be any difficulty ? 

Mr; Wtlkintfjun. — No, sir. 

Mr. Sffutu^srv— Then we shall have the pleasure of seeing Mr. Qnanoe 
in person to-morrow morning. You will be here, won't you? 

Wiinie» — ^I don't know nothing. 

You slept with your husband that nig^t ? (laughter). — (Indignantly) 
— Of course I did. 

Mr. Saunden (loudly) — Silence I I am sony to be obliged to speak 
in this way. There is no joking in this matter. When, there is a 
difficulty in extracting information, I must by some means get it out 
of the party, and I will have it. Now I have got about five lines in 
this paper, and I am going on a little further. 

WUneu — I recollect the inspector and Morgan calling on me, and I 
stated I didn't know anything at all about it, and never saw anythiAg. 
I told my husband what passed here on Saturday, on Saturday night 
when he came home, and he said he had never seen Mr. Eent^ and 
knew nothing about him. That is what he told me. I only wish to 
speak the truth, and don't wish to say anything that is un-false (laughter). 
I would sooner have my head chopped oflf than say anything I could 
not prove. 

Mr. Saunders — You would sooner have your head chopped off than 
say what was untrue? WeU, in that case you would be peijuzed, and 
would deserve to have your head chopped off. 

Witneu — ^It is a wrong thing to be led about the coimtry. 

Mr. Saunden — ^No one is leading you about the country at my request. 
I come here for the convenience of all the people. 

Witnes&^l don't know how it will be. I think it is done too clever 
to be found out^ except one of the party " peaches." 

Mr. Saunders — What has been too cleverly done? 

Witness — ^The child-murder. 

At this moment Mrs. Quance's domestic arrangements seemed to be \ 
exercising a most extraordinary influence over her mind. She sud- i 
denly became much agitated, rose hurriedly firom her seat^ shuffled 
about the floor, and, after exclaiming,^ with evident signs of distress, 
" My boiler's a-goin," she bolted out of the room, to the infinite amuse- 
ment of the spectators, and the intense astonishment of Mr. Saunders, 
who, after sta^ng at her for a few moments in blank surprise, told her ' / 
to ''go to her boiler." This incident' created much laughter. \ 

Mr. Morgan said he with Mr. Superintendent Abbott called on Quance, 
who said he had not seen anything, and did not know anything. 

Mr. Saunders — ^Who were the parties who set afloat this statement? 
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Mr. Morgan — It was the general talk of the neighbourhood.- I cannot 
say one in particular. 

Let us say half-a-dozen.— I cannot. It was all over the place. 

It was extraordinary that, though the matter was all over the place, 
no one can say who set it afloat. 

Mr. Morgan said he had ^' quisited " every comer to detect the per- 
petrator of the crime. 

Mr. Saunders — ^We will render what assistance we can, and try to 
find it out if we can. Some rumours you satisfied yourself were mere 
gossip, and others you were not satisfied about. 

The name of Emily Doel, Mr. Kent's under-nursemaid, was men- 
tioned as one who had given evidence. 

Mr. Saunders said in the present irregular inquiry he did not intend 
her to come ; and he was not one of the '* we '' who had sent for Holcomb 
the gardener on the previous day. The police-officers who were present 
at the opening of this investigation had been doing their duty else- 
where on that and the previous day. The statements that had been 
made were not evidence, but they could be made direct evidence by 
calling the proper parties to prove them when the proper time arrived. 
The present was a sort of general conversational inquiry, for more 
regular proceedings, for the specific object of getting at the truth, and 
to endeavour to find out what the public might not themselves know 
at present. He knew what he was prepared to do at that moment, 
but he did not think the time was arrived for that. 

Mr. MiUett was next called, and said he was examined at the inquest 
and before the magistrates. 

Mr. Saunders said that, as the investigation would break up early 
that day, he would have the matter at his fingera' ends to-morrow. 
But latterly he had been perambulating the place, sometimes with a 
confidentisJ lad of his own, sometimes with an inspector or constable, 
sometimes all three together and separate, so that it was difficult to 
keep all things straight and secure, but he would try to analyse the 
matter a little, so as to facilitate the proceediugs as much as possible. 
The object of the inquiry was to elicit for the public, and for the 
magistrates of the Bradford division, such information as had never 
yet come before the public, and he mixed himself up with no public or 
private examination that had taken place. The course he was taking 
might be a very wrong course, but at the same time it was a plain 
manly course, and by that he intended to abide. Four months hhd 
expired, and the murderer had not been discovered, and therefore he 
did not think the course he was then taking, and which met the ap- 
proval of others, was a bad course. 

Mr. WUkinSf Jun,, handed in a paper, and Mr. Saunders asked him 
to be present on the following day with Mr. Quance, and whether 
Mrs. Quance was wanted or not they would see, but they would not 
interfere with her boiler (laughter). 

Mr. Saunders said he considisred it a most important subject to ba 
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cleared up whether Mr. Kent was seen at five o'clock on the morning 
of the murder or not, for, if he was, then he could not have been waked 
up for the first time by Mrs. Kent or the nurse. Qod forbid that he 
(Mr. S.) should say anything to injure any man, but if he were 
Mr. Kent he should be most anxious to have the matter cleared up. 
Mr. Wilkins's paper was to the effect that some time after the murder 
Quance came home from Trowbridge stating that he had been taken 
up respecting seeing Mr. Kent on the morning of the murder, and that 
he (Quance) said he saw some one, but as his sight was getting bad he 
could not swear that it was Mr. Kent, so Quance was liberated. 

Mr. WUkins said he meant that Quance was taken into custody. 

Mr. Saunders thought it probable that Quance was taken into cus- 
tody, considering how Elizabeth Gk)ugh was taken into custody and 
libmted, but he could not understand many things in reference to the 
previous inquiry, but they should, if possible, be understood. He 
insisted on Mr. Superintendent Foley being present at the adjourned 
inquiry, unless he gave some satisfactory reason for being required 
elsewhere, because Captain Meredith, and all the inspectors, and every 
policeman of the county were put under his (Mr. Saunders's) direction. 
It was the wish of the Bench that it should be so, and Captain Meredith 
assented to the arrangement. Mr. Saunders desired Inspector Pitney 
to intimate to Mr. Foley that it was his (Mr. S.'s) wish that he should 
be present, and the sheep-stealing or robbery he was concerned in 
might wait till the afternoon. He (Mr. S.)had had a conversation with 
Mr. Peacock, the clergyman, who had stated all that had occurred to 
him on the morning of the 30th June, when he went on the Trowbridge 
road to meet Mr. Kent. He (Mr. S.) believed Mr. West wished to say 
something relative to the formation of the coroner's jury, and the 
judgment they came to, and which eight or nine of them were dis- 
satisfied with. 

Mr. Morffon — ^I will bring those forward if you choose. 

Mr. West — I believe you are right in your observations; I think as 
many as nine out of twelve of us are discontented. 

"Mr. Saunders — ^Eight or nine of the jury are discontented with the 
conclusion at which they arrived, and consider that a sort of undue 
pressure was put upon them by other people in a higher station of life, 
and such influence as was used by the coroner and somebody else whose 
name I will not give. 

Mr. Wesi — I say so for one ; the rest of the jury may state what they 
please. 

Mr. Saunders — ^You are the general foreman of juries in this locality ; 
but on this occasion the Rev. Edward Peacock was the foreman. Was 
it from a sort of pressure or superior judgment which induced you to 
come to a verdict other than you would have done. 

Mr. WeH — I do say I am discontented, for my own part, to the bring- 
ing in of an open verdict. I did not feel that we were doing justice to 
ourselves or giving satisfaction to the country. Another reason which 
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caused him to objeot was, that they came to a condlaaioD ao quickly, 
and it was only a partial examination. 

A baby here squalled, and Mr. Saunders indignantly said— Those 
children are of no earthly use in giving evidence, and the parents of 
the children cannot help us much, and therefore they must leave this 
room. 

Mr. TTes^— There was only a partial examination, I think, because 
the jury considered that the whole household of Mr. Kent would be 
then and there examined. After they had seen the fastenin^i of 
the house, doors, and so and so, and the way they were fieuBtened, 
they had a reason for holding that no one broke into the house to 
commit the murder, and that it must have been committed by some 
inmate, and consequently they expected that the whole of the inmates 
would have been had before the jury, and they were very much excited 
in consequence of it. Afterwards it was carried so as to have an open 
verdict. 

Mr. Saunden — Do I understand you rightly that eight or nine of the 
jury were willing to bring a verdict of wilful murder against a particular 
person or persons, though they brought in an open verdict of wilfiil 
murder against some person or persons unknown?* 

Mr. Wett — I can't answer that question. 

Mr. Saunders — ^But you think the inquiry was shortened, and that 
not sufficient time was given for you to learn all the oiroumstanoes 
which eight or nine of the jury wished to learn ? 

Mr. Wesi — I do, sir. 

Mr. Saunders then alluded to the alteration of two of the jurymen 
originally summoned, and the substitution of the Rev. Edward Peacock, 
clergyman, and Mr. Dew, a farmer, but he was interrupted by another 
cry of a child, and, looking in the direction firom whence the sound 
proceeded, said, in a loud tone, " Now, Pitney, all women with childraa 
must leave the room.*' 

Inspector Pitney — Constable Miller, see that attended to. 

Mr. Saunders — ^Let those women walk off with their children, because 
this really is a question of murder, and an important thing. The 
children mq^t go. Mr. Saunders then observed that the two jurymen 
who were warned off were Nutt, sen., and Freeman.- 

Mr. Morgan — I shall be able to explain that. 

Mr. Saunders said— As a magistrate I have nothing to do with the 
question, it only affects the coroner ; but it related to the ends of justice 
to know that there had not been what was called a packed jury. ' I 
have been told that one juryman said that if he got a month's im- 
prisoxmient with hard labour, if I could give it him, that he thought he 
richly deserved it. 

Mr. Jones — One said that he deserved three months* imprisonmentb 

Mr. iSbtmciers-— At present J cannot aooommodate the jury in their 
wishes. 

A Voice — ^I wish you could (a laugh). 
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Mr. Savndera^WfBRcel I am detenmned to go through with the 
matter. 

Mr. Morgan f who had gone oat after Freeman, returned into the hall,, 
and said thsit he was a tailor and wanted to put on his hoots, and would 
he there presently (great laughter). 

Mr. Saunders then ohserved that the jury comprised the following : — 
"Rev, Edward Peacock, clergyman of the parish ; Messrs. West, yeoman ; 
Thomas Langley, relieving officer and registrar of births and deaths ; Ste- 
phens, master mason; Wheeler, millwright; Node, butcher; Dew, 
fanner ; Thomas Node, innkeeper ; William Freeman, tailor ; and Henry 
Martin, shoemaker. 

Mr. Edward Freeman said he had been warned on the jury, but wished 
Mr. Morgan to excuse him from attending, as he (Mr. F.) had to go to 
Westbury with a band of music. 

Mr. Morgan, the constable of Bradley, and Mr. MiUett, of Boad, came 
forward to explain the course they took in summoning the juiy. It ap- 
peared that on the Sunday evening, the jury having to sit next day, Mr. 
Happerfield and Millett met Morgan, and they recommended him to sum- 
mon Mr. Peacock and Mr. Dew on the jury, that they might secure people 
of good judgment to enter into this solemn affair. He (Morgan) then 
went to Nutt, and warned him of the same, saying that he did not suppose 
hifl father's feelings would be hurt in consequence. He (Mr. M.) acted 
from the best motive. 

Mr. Saunders said he was sure he did. He (Mr. Saunders) had heard 
that a son of Nutt, senior, had been committed for stealing apples from 
Mr. Kent's orchard, otherwise the family were respectable. They would 
have young Nutt there one of those days, if necessary, for he (Mr. Saunders) 
did not do things by halves, but began and ended them. 

After a little further conversation the inquiry was adjourned. The 
proceedings on thia occasion were conducted with a nearer approach to a 
judidal investigation than those recorded in our impression of yesterday, 
though the hall presented anything but the appearance of a court of jus- 
tice. The president sat or lounged upon a form on a platform before a 
rickety table ; the reporters were seated at an improvised desk, composed 
of forms, &c., while tJiere was assembled a curious company, principally of 
women and children, who appeared to be anything but impriMsed by ^ the 
majesty of the law," and unhesitatingly made suggestions or explanations 
as occasion presented itself to them. Probably the change had been 
brought about by the wholesome influence of the press, to which the pre- 
sidei^t on more than one occasion referred. He indulged in the suavUer in 
modOf though, in consequence of the ** irregular " nature of the proceedings, 
he could not insist upon the /ortiter in re, and two or three laughable in- 
cidents consequently ensued. There was an entire absence from the pre- 
sident's table during the day of the *' dark fluid," alias '* cough mixture," 
aUas eau de vie, mixed with aqua pu/r€^ and his nuumer waa much lesa 
demonstrative. The learned geatleman exhibited much sensitiveness with 
regard to the remarks the press had made on the maimer in which he had 
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conducted the inquiry, although he said he did not care a farthing for such 
remarks. 

RsNEWAL OF Mb. Saunders's Investigation. 

November 8th, 1860, 
Ybstekdat Mr. T. B. Saunders resumed his investigation — ^if a few 
questions put by him on the occasion to one or two witnesses may 
be so designated — ^relative to the mysterious murder at Road, in the 
Temperance Hall there. He had stated that his intention was to com- 
mence the day*s proceedings about noon, by which time a few women 
and children congregated around the hall door, but comparatively little 
interest was manifested in the inquiry, and Mr. Saunders did not arrive 
until about an hour and a half after the appointed time. He was 
accompanied as before by Inspector Pitney, who had been preceded by 
one or two of the policemen under him. The attendance in the hidl 
during the short sitting was not so numerous as on the preceding 
days. 

Mr. Saunders (addressing the reporters) said — I am sorry to have 
kept half a dozen or more gentlemen waiting, but I have been doing 
what I believe to be a public duty this morning. I will not detain you 
one moment longer, but, Mr. Wilkins, perhaps what you spoke of just 
now outside you may wish to say something to me about now. I think 
it better for the ends of public justice you should, you know. I think 
yon were here yesterday, and you made some observations when Mrs. 
Quance was giving some information, and your statement appeared to 
me not quite to agree with what she was saying ; in other words, she 
and you appeared to understand a matter somewhat dififerently. Tou 
then kindly promised, as the master of Mrs. Quance's husband, to 
request his attendance here to-day at twelve ; that he declines doing, 
although you are his master— one of his masters. 

Mr. WUkina — ^Yes, one of his employers, for I am in partnership with 
my mother. 

Mr. Saunders — ^Though his employer, or employers, requested him 
to be here at twelve, not at all objecting to the loss of his services in 
their private business, yet he declines to come, though they wish him 
to come. 

Mr. WUkins — Tes, sir, exactly. 

Mr. Saunders — ^And will you tell me if he informed you why he de- 
clined to come, or whether he said what means he would wish resorted 
to before he did come 1 I know you told me outside, but I wish it 
here said in public, if you please. I am not acting as a magistrate, 
you know, and wish you to state it in public, unless you see any objec- 
tion to it. 

Mr. Wilkins — He told me this morning that he should not come 
unless he were summoned. 

Mr. Saunders — I am not sitting here as a magistrate at present, but 
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in my private character as a e- a private gentleman ; although I am a 
magistrate for the coonty of Wilta^ yet I think I should be d^oient, 
or improperly exeroising the duty of a magistrate, to issue a warrant, 
or summons, for Mr. Quanoe*s attendance here to-day, and I under- 
stood from you outside, Mr. Wilkins, that he is now some miles off, 
perhaps ? 

Mr. Wilkin$ — Tes, he is. 

Mr. Saunders — Perhaps you will oblige me with your Christian 
name? 

Mr. WOMM-Wimam. 

Mr. Saunden-^Mr. William WiUdns, miller, TeDisford Mill, about a 
mile hence by the nearest way across the fields, where I have walked 
many a time in days gone by. Of course, gentlemen, that latter obser- 
vation will not be put down. Well, now then, I should like to see Mrs. 
Orchard about the dock and some time, but unless Mr. Superintendent 
Foley or Captain Meredith — 

Inspector Pt<ney— Mr. Foley will not be here till late, for he is en- 
gaged in petty session at Trowbridge. 

Mr. Saunden — ^Will he be here late to-day ? 

Mr. PUney^-Re promised to come as soon as his business was over. 

It was stated that Captain Meredith was engaged at Salisbury, and, 
therefore, h!a attendance could not be calculated on that day. 

Mr. Saunders (to Mr. Pitney) — Do you know anything of a certain 
meeting of the magistrates at Trowbridge yesterday f 

Mr. Pitney — ^Mr. Foley was engaged all day yesterday there. I 
communicated with Mr. Foley, and the answer I have given you he 
sent back. 

Mr. /SofincIers-^This is one of those unavoidable circumstances that 
can't be helped, and of course it is his duty to be at Trowbridge to- 
day, but why Captain Meredith and the two Superintendents were all 
three absent yesterday is more than I can say. 

It was stated that Mr. West had gone to Bath with some of the 
jurymen to swear affidavits. 

Mr. Saunders — ^That is in reference to a certain private examination, 
but I have purposely declined to mix myself up with any private inves- 
tigation. 

Mr. Pitney — Mr. Foley was engaged up to the time the reporters 
arrived at Trowbridge from Road, yesterday. 

Mr. Saunders — I think it reached my ears that either Mr. Wolfe or 
Mr. Foley was here yesterday after I left. 

Mr. Pitney — I tmderstand that both were here yesterday, but I did 

not see them. 

Mr. Saunders^We closed early yesterday for the convenience of cer- 
tain gentlemen, you know. I stated that I had not been able, from 
pressure of other matters, to analyse, as it were, to put down the 
names of the different persons who had been ahready examined. I 

T 
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don't know any reason why I should do it, but I did it last night, in 
some way or other, and I have had a pamphlet, or something, sent 
to me this morning from London, which is in my pocket, I believe, 
now, two copies of which I bad the opportunity of seeing before, 
having been in Bath one day last week, and this is the same. It 
gives an account of all the proceedings which took place with re- 
ference to that unfortunate event at Boad-hill House, from the 29th of 
June, up to, I believe, the termination of Qough's investigation, or 
inquiry — magisterial and judicial inquiry at Trowbridge. Having two 
copies before, I took one last night, and from that went through the 
names of those who had been examined, my object being to bring into 
this inquiry, or before the public and the authorities, the names, and 
the statements, and the evidence of those who are prepared to confirm 
their statements on oath when the proper time arrives. If it be 
thought material, and wished, I will go through them ; if it be thought 
immaterial and undesirable, I will refrain ; but I think it is desirable 
I should dp it, because, then, it will meet the public eye who the par- 
ties are who have attended voluntarily before me, and confirmed what 
they told me in private, some of them, and what others of them had 
not said anything to me at all about. Is there anybody here present 
who was on that coroner's inquisition ? 

Mr. Oroser-^1 was the only reporter present at the first'part of the 
proceedings. 

Mr. Saunders — I b^ pardon, Mr. Oroser ; any one of the jury ? 

Mr, Oroser — ^Yes, I understand perfectly. 

Mr. Saunders — ^There is some gentleman sitting behind you who 
spoke to me yesterday on a private matter. If he wishes me to speak 
publicly in reference to that, I am prepared to do so. I think I ought 
— it is due to the young lady — I think I should say that Mr. Pitney and 
I, when we were making our reconnoitering observations, standing in a 
field beyond Mr. Kent's house, on that path, Mr. Wilkins, leading to 
your mill, among other places, we saw a young lady coming across the 
field ; her name, I believe, has never been mentioned, nor has it ap- 
peared in print. I only had a supposition — 

A Voice — Her name is Mary Ann — 

Mr. Saunders — ^Hush 1 whose name I never mentioned, nor do I wish 
to hear. But I think it ia due to that young lady to say that there 
might have been a slight trepidation on her part, seeing two strange 
persons who were watching her movements. I am quite satisfied who 
and what she was, and I am sony that I or the inspector should have 
put her to inconvenience. At the same time she was seeking Boad-hill 
House, and evidently endeavouring to escape our observation, and I 
did think she was some inmate of the house ; and shortly afterwards, 
seeing a light at one of the upper windows, and seeing a young lady 
who was, as they have called it, " doing her hair " — which is not a 
phrase of mine, for I said combing or dressing her hair, putting her 
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hair in order — I do not believe that this young lady, whom Mr. Pitney 
and I happened to meet, was that young person — young lady — ^I hap- 
pened; we happened, to meet was that young person — person — which 
we — ^I saw without a blind at the glass placing her hair in proper order, 
as though she had come in from a walk, and I am extremely sorry 
if that circumstance of this young lady having been seen by me and 
Inspector Pitney, and the proceedings that we took, have given her 
the slightest annoyance; it was entirely unintentional on my party 
knowing now who she was. Was that gentleman on the coroner's 
inquest who was assisting me when I was not requiring assistance ? Js 
there any one in the room likely to give me any assistance ? 

No " assistance " having been volunteered, 

Mr. Saunders proceeded — I have received this morning several 
letters— something like half a dozen — in reference to the matter I am 
now offering "parties every opportunity of giving every information 
upon to me non-officially. One of those letters was written by a gen- 
tleman at Frome yesterday afternoon, giving me most important infor- 
mation. He is unable to leave his house to-day, but that nothing 
shall prevent his coming forward to further the ends of justice, he 
informs me. Now, it is my intention at some period of this day, un- 
less I feel it my duty to act in a different way, to proceed to Frome to 
see that gentleman. At present I should say that I have read and 
shown that letter this morning to a brother magistrate, whose name 
I do not intend to mention, but that brother magistrate is obliged to 
go to Bristol to-day. I shall have an opportunity of seeing him again 
to-night or to-morrow morning, and I believe — idthough I won't say 
that such is the fact — I believe he takes a somewhat similar view to 
myself with reference to the contents of that letter, and it is my 
intention, seeing it to be of vital importance, to see the writer before 
I retiim to Bradford to-day. Now, gentlemen of the press, what is 
your pleasure to-day ? I will do with pleasure what may suit your 
convenience. I was detained yesterday and the day before. I waited 
for some time for* several people. I have kept you waiting to-day 
nearly one hour. I could not help myself, and 1 am sure you will bear 
with me when I say that matters of important public duty detained 
me, and you will excuse me if I have given you any inconvenience or 
caused you impatience. 

Mr. Austin, the Bristol correspondent of * The Times,' said — May I 
take the liberty to suggest, as au application is about to be made to 
the Court of Queen's Bench to reopen the inquest, with powers then, 
of course, to examine anybody and everybody on oath, that it may 
further the ends of justice if the present inquiry were adjounied to 
await the result of that application, and in the event of that applica- 
tion not being acceded to by the Court of Queen's Bench, then that you 
should resume the inquiry you have hitherto conducted ? 
Mr. Saunrlers — Ah! this private, public, extraordinary, unusual 

T 2 
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prosecutioii ! I am extremely obliged to you for the snggestion ; such 
has passed through my mind, and I have fiilly considered it. Till I 
saw in a paper this morning, the name of which I will not mention — a 
pubUo paper — and until I saw it in another public paper, which I re- 
ceived at the railway station at Bristol— that is ' The Times' — ^I was not 
aware of what had taken place at Trowbridge yesterday, or of any 
intention of such proceedings taking place. I must be reserved on 
certain points. Whom I have seen, and where I have been, since I 
left the country with my family, on this day fortnight, is at present 
best known to m3rself ; but inasmuch as I have seen — I won't pull the 
papers out of my pocket at present — ^bnt inasmuch as I have the best 
means of knowing that no application has been made to the Lord Chief 
Justice for quashing the inquisition and getting a new one, that no 
application has been made to get a fresh writ^ or whatever it may be 
called — melius inquirendum — knowing that it cannot be made, as the 
2nd day of November is the first day of the term, and this is the 7th, 
knowing certain other things that it would not be prudent or proper to 
mention — ^not having received any official communication from London, 
I do feel myself that it would not be conducive to the ends of jus- 
tice that I should cease from going on in the course I have defined for 
myself. It must be quite clear to every one that the proceedings that 
have taken place in this hall since Saturday morning last, this being 
Wednesday morning, must have been brought to the knowledge of 
those in London who have the power, perhaps, to put a stop to the 
course I am taking. Not having received any intimation, although I 
have had six letters this morning, one from Frome — ^I must not go 
into details now — six letters this morning, and not having received 
such intimation, it is best for the interests of public justice that I 
should proceed. If a telegraphic message came from whatever place 
it may, I have no doubt that I should receive it here without delay , 
and I should be prepared to act upon it^ whatever that message might 
be. One or two parties whom I have seen on my road from Trow - 
bridge here — ^it may be assumed, or supposed, who they were — gave me 
valuable information of what I am told has never been publicly stated, 
although they have been privately examined and privately questioned . 
I think it very material, before I act as a magistrate, that those two 
persons should be able to state publicly what they knew. They have 
stated it privately, and they have stated it not privately, but in the 
presence of others to me yesterday. I therefore ordered the carriage 
which brought me here to be kept in waiting to fetch those two per- 
sons. One of them, I am informed, is at Trowbridge, and she cannot 
possibly be here till half-past two o*clock, and the other is, I believe, 
at home — ^whether she is or not I don*t know. But, under these cir- 
cumstances, I don't feel it desirable to send for them to-day. That is 
the only reason why. Now, I am extremely obliged, as I said, to the 
representative of the press for his suggestion, but I must beg leave to 
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follow out my own oourao, and differ from him. But the piperB say — 
but I must not say papers. It came to my knowledge that such an 
application cannot be made under ten days, and certain affidavits have 
to be made^ and, as I am informed, must undergo the ordeal of a 
scrutiny by the Attorney-General, aud it will then be for him to con- 
sider whether he acquiesces in that view or not. If he does not ac- 
quiesce, then I apprehend that the application will not be made, except 
on the personal responsifaiHty of some private individuals, and they 
will be answerable for all the consequences, both of person and purse. 
Now, my object is to avoid what I, privately, consider to be an unne- 
cessary inquiry, at a great cost to — ^whether the public or some private 
individuals, for it must be perfectly clear, and I give my opinion as a 
private gentleman on the subject—I do not know how any mdiue in' 
quirendum writ^ or fresh inquiry, can in .the slightest degree improve 
the position of affiiirs, as left by the constituted authorities. Wilful 
murder against some person or persons unknown is the highest verdict 
that can be brought in, except against particular individuals, all of 
which I have seen in print, as stated in a leading journal on my way 
here to-day. I have my own opinion whether it will be granted or not. 
(To Mr. Austin) I think I understood you just now to put it in the 
event of it not being granted. This I assume at present, in the exer- 
cise of my best discretion. I am of opinion that it is very likely that 
it may not be granted, and, if it were not granted, we should lose ten 
days, and in ten days a great deal may be done to defeat the ends of 
justice. Well, then, we can't see those people who were on the 
coroner's inquest, I suppose. * There are certain affidavits to be made, 
and I believe — I don't know whether they are all gone to Bath to make 
them — 

A Female Voice— iAx. Martin and Mr. West are gone to Bath, and 
Mr. Foley too. 

Mr. Saunden — ^ease to step here, ma'am. Who are you ? 
Mrs. Freema/a stepped forward, and said she jwas the wife of Edwin 
Freeman, who had been summoned on the jury, but who had been 
hberated therefrom at his request. She said that West and Martin 
were gone to Bath, to Mr. Slack's, she believed. They went in 
Wheeler's van. 

Mr. Saundefn — Then we can't see West or Martin, and I think under 
the circumstances it will be improper for me to do or say anything in 
reference to the coroner's inquest to-day, or the jurors. I think with 
reference to Mrs. Orchard I am to-day in the same position I was 
in yesterday — myself and others — one believing one things and the 
other stating another ; and the lady, Mrs. Poulton, next door to Mrs. 
Quance, is an invalid, and she can't come here. Is anybody else here 
who wishes voluntarily to come forward and give any information in 
reference to the 29th or 30th of June at Road-hill House ? (No answer.) 
It is now one o'clock. 
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Mr. Inspector PUnty said that Mr. Foley was coming as soon as he 
possibly could. 

Mr. Austin said he would be rather late probably, as he was engaged 
in five informations before the Trowbridge magistrates. 

Mr. Saunders— W;^ an extraordinary thing that so many informa- 
tions, robberies, and sheepstealing, of this great importance, should 
all interfere and stop public information being given with regard to 
the case of murder which has been four months under investigation 
and not yet discovered. Tis an unfortunate thing, but it does so 
happen. In reference to what was stated just now by me, I shall 
mi^e it a point of going to Trowbridge to see these parties, who are 
in indifferent health and cannot come here. I can do that very con- 
veniently, and be back again here by three o'clock. I don't adjourn 
any court or anything of the kind. This is not a court, nor has it 
been. It should be borne in mind that I brought the high constable 
of Bradford here, and he was opening the court, when I checked him, 
and said. It is no court at all, and don't open it. It is not an open 
court, but a private meeting of her Majesty's subjects. Now, if I were 
to say that I should be absent for two or three hours, and come back 
between three and four o'clock — 

Mr. Austin — ^You would very likely find all the reporters gone. 

Mr. Saunders — I shall not expect you to amuse yourself even in 
this picturesque neighbourhood, though I am suro there are many 
things here worth seeing. Don't put this down, it must not be ridi- 
culed. I am here an unpaid individual, but I suppose those gentlemen 
who go to Bath, and those conducting a 'certain inquiry, are not the 
great unpaid nor the little impaid ; but still in another character, as 
barrister, it would be wrong in me to throw any imputation on any one. 
I will consult your convenience in every possible way, but I suppose 
if I say I will be here again at three o'clock I shall not see many 
of you 1 

Mr. Austin — You will see none of us. 

Mr. Saunders — ^It would not be fair that I should see a few without 
seeing the others. I consider that you will not see me here to-morrow, 
but I firmly believe that I shall be at the Town-hall, Bradford, to- 
morrow, and then I shall not be plain Mr. Saunders, that individual 
you now see me, but then I shall be in another capacity. I can't ad- 
journ these proceedings. 

The sitting then concluded, in consequence of the learned gentleman 
being quite unable to extract anything from any one present, though 
he appealed to several of them. He, however, promised that the public 
should yet be put in possession of many new circumstances connected 
with the mysterious event. 

We have been requested to state that Boad-hill House is situated in 
the parish of North Bradley, in the magisterial division of Worls 
Down, for which the Rev. U. Crawley and W. H. Walmsley, Esq., are 
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the acting magistrates. Those gentlemen appealed for aid in the eluci- 
dation of the mystery to the magistrates of the Trowbridge division, 
H. G. S. Ludlow, Esq., W. Stancomb, Esq., and John Stancomb, 
Esq., which they readily rendered, and also conceded the commodious 
PoUce-court at Trowbridge for the purposes of the inquiry, to obviate 
the inconvenience of its being held within the confined precincts of the 
Temperance Hall at Boad. 



Renewal of Mb. Saundebs's Inysbtigation. 

November 9, X860. 

Yesterdat Mr. T. B. Saunders continued his investigation relative to 
the Road murder in the Temperance Hall there. The audience, if not 
a larger, was probably a more respectable one than on the previous 
days. 

Mr. Saunders, almost immediately upon taking his seat, said — 
Mr. West, are you wishing to say anything ? 

Mr. West said, I should be happy if I had anything to say to throw 
light on the subject or to assist you, but I have not. 

Mr. Saunders — ^Thank you. I should be much obliged to the gentle- 
men of the press if they could, with propriety, intimate to persons who 
write to me on this subject private and confidential letters, and 
persons who send anonymous letters, that it is utterly out of my power 
to answer each and every ope of them. I have received ten letters 
since I came to this place to-day; I received half-a-dozen before I 
came ; and I received nine after I left here yesterday ; all of which I 
read before I went to bed last night, and they are in my pocket now. 
I made my private minute on the envelope of each as to the contents, 
some containing hints and suggestions which appear to me of great im- 
portance, and when the proper time comes I will take care that all the 
hints and suggestions are attended to ; at present I think it much 
more desirable that I should not say anything, or go into any point in 
reference to their contents ; some of the parties who have written to me 
of course think it neglect on my part at not having received an answer, 
especially those who have known me and signed their names : anony- 
mous letters, of coiurse, I can't answer. . I have not much opinion of 
anonymous letters generally ; still, on such a subject as the present, 
persons from fear or delicacy may write anonymous letters, and these 
may contain important matters. As a generiQ rule, anonymous letters 
sent to me go in the fire, except when they contain suggestions of im- 
portance, which I treat with the attention they deserve. I had eighteen 
letters yesterday, ten here to-day, and four or five, I think, this morning, 
and I dare say every mail will bring me others. There has not been a 
post but which has brought me letters, and these are put at the top of 
the parcel in the letter-bag, that the postmaster may not help seeing them 
without any sorting. I don't know whether that is done intentionally or 
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otherwise. The sooner the parties who had promised io be here oome 
fromProtne the better, before I take information from any other person. 
I was at Frome last nighty and saw some whom I expect to be here 
to-day, and they gave me what I consider most important information, 
though others might consider it of no importance at alL Mr. Samiders 
then proceeded to open the letters he had just received. A gentleman 
of the name of James Boyde, of Lewisham, Eent> referring to what had 
been said of the mowing-machine, suggested that inquiry should be 
made whether it was a Boyde's machine, the knife of which could be 
unscrewed, and that it should be examined for blood-marks : also that 
inquiry should be made whether the scythe was permanently fixed to 
a handle, &c. The next, an anonymous letter, contained ^ a serious 
charge against somebody." Another was from a curate in London, a 
personal friend of his ; .it suggested that the carriage had not been 
sufficiently traced on the morning of the murder : was any paper parcel 
thrown from it 1 Another letter commended Mr. Saunders's exertions, 
suggested that the mouths of certain persons could not be shut except 
some money had been given ; had certain persons spent more money 
than reasonable, and had another party drawn more money frt)m the 
bank, &c. ? He had received letters frt)m two professional men, en- 
closing high testimonials, and offering to come at their private expense 
to assist him (Mr. S.) legally in that inquiry, or any way in which they 
could give their services to the public free of expense. One testimonifJ 
was signed by a Q.C., another by a recorder in the south of the king- 
dom, and reference was also made to ar former Secretary of State, a 
friend of his (Mr. Saunders's), but not Mr. Sotheron Estcourt^ who was 
also his friend ; there were references to other personal friends of his, 
and others whom he did not know. Another letter he had handed to 
M^. Austin. Mr. Saunders then stated that he had sent a letter to the 
reporters, apprising them that it was his intention to renew the 
investigation on that occasion, as he had promised to do. He had kept 
his word, and done all he could to accommodate those gentlemen. 
After inquiring whether Mr. Foley had yet arrived, Mr. Saunders pro- 
ceeded to say that " one of the public ** had written to inform him 
in what service a certain nurse formerly was, and the reason of her 
dismissal ; another letter he did not think he should refer to. 

Mr. Austin — ^The letter you handed to me suggests that the privy 
should be emptied, which has already been done. 

Mr. Saunders — The letter seems to have oome frx>m a professional 
quarter. 

Mr. Auaiin — From a lawyer's office, I should suppose. 

Mr. Sctunden — ^Is there any one who wishes to say anything on the 
subject we are inquiring into? 

After some conversation between Mr. Saunders and Mr. Pitney, 

Mrs. Ann HaU, keeper of the turnpike-gate at Southwick, was 
examined. 

Mr. Saunders — I think you told me something yesterday in reference 
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to ^hflt took place on the 30th of June. Will you be kind enough to 
state to the gentlemen present and parties hue what it was ? « Tou 
were speaking of a certain gentleman ? 

Witness — I opened the gate lui usual to kt a gentleman through, Wd 
he asked me where the police did live. I showed him as nearly as I 
could. It was not &f . 

This statement of yours at another day may be put in another state, 
called eyideuce. I believe you never yet stated in public what you are 
going to teU us ? — ^I stated it to Mr. Slack. I showed the gentleman as 
near as I could, and he said, '* I have had a child stolen and carried off 
in a blanket ;" and I said, " When did you lose it ? " and he said, *' This 
morning, and if you see any one coming you are to stop them.** That 
was all, sir, I said. He then went on towards Trowbridge. That was 
about eight o'clock in the morning. The Bev. Mr. Peacock was the 
next person that came by. I said, ^ Sir, this is a sad affair at Boad;" 
and he said, ** But the child is found," but he did not say it was mur- 
dered ; and I said, '* Where, sir ? *' and he said, '* In the garden." He 
did not say anything about the water-closet. Mr. Kent ultimately 
came back. Mr. Peacock had not lefb any message for Mr. Kent with 
me, but went on towards Trowbridge. When Mr. Kent came back I 
said, *' Then, sir, the child is found ? " and he said, " Tes, and mur- 
dered.'' He did not stop. He had paid the gate before when he went 
forward. Mr. Peacock did not return with him. Mr. Kent's is a 
closed 4-wheel carriage. There was no one in it but himself. His was 
a sort of ready horse. I can't tell what clothes Mr. Kent wore. I do 
not know whether he had on a great«coat. 

Mr. Saunders thanked the witness for attending there that day. 

Ann Heritage^ the wife of a policeman in that district, was next 
examined. 

Mr. Saunders asked her — Will you tell me in public what you told 
me not altogether in private yesterday, but when I was passing by your 
house with one or two others ? 

Witness — I remember the morning of the SOth of June perfectly 
well ; perhaps I never shall foiget it. A gentleman called at my 
gate, and I immediately went out. He called, and a boy came as 
well. Mr. Kent went to him as I was looking through the window. 
The boy -was near him. He had given the boy a halfpenny to show 
him the houses I saw him give the halfpenny to the boy. I im- 
mediately went out. Mr. Kent asked me if my husband was at home. 
I replied, ** He is in bed." He said, '' You must caU him up; I have 
had a child stolen out of my house to-night, or rather, we missed 
him at five o'clock this morning — a little boy aged three years 
and ten months, supposed to be taken out of the drawing-room 
window." I said, " Have they taken any dothes, sir ? " He said, " No, 
wrapped up in a blanket. Tell your husband he mupt get up immo- 
diately, and make every inquiry. I am going to Trowbridge to give 
information to Foley." I said, ** Tour name and residence, sir." He 
said, '* Kent, Boad Hill House," and that was idL I saw him after he 
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had passed the house on his way back. I saw Mr. Peaoook ride bj. 
He did not say anything to me. Mr. Kent did nob get out of his 
carriage when he came to the door. I cannot recollect how he was 
dressed, or if he had an over-coat on. I did not particularly notice his 
dress. It was a dry morning. 

Mr. Sinking a magistrate of Somersetshire, here entered the room, 
and was invited by Mr. Saunders to take a seat near him, but he said 
he was not going to remain long, and took a seat near the centre of the 
hull for a short time. 

Ann Heritage continued — Mr. Peacock was riding on a horse. 

Mr. Saunders — We shall want to see the Misses Greenly and Francis. 
I wish it to be clearly understood that what is stated here is not evi- 
dence, but merely statements. I do not wish to take credit to myself ; 
but after 1 left this room yesterday, I went to Frome, got some refresh- 
ments at an hotel, saw a private friend, and passed through this place 
again some time after 8 o'clock, Mr. Pitney ? 

Mr. Pitney — Between 8 and 9. 

Mr. Saunders — I cannot fill up the gap caused by the evidence of 
Orchard, as I have not those gentlemen present who heard her state- 
ment. Alluding to the unconnected statement, he said when the 
proper time arrived somebody would put all these things into shape. 
Mr. Pitney, call Qerrish. 

Mr. Pitney — Gerrish has left his shop, to go home to prepare to meet 
you here. 

Mr. Saunders — Oh ! I am much obliged ; but I shall be equally glad 
to see any person coming in their working dress. Mr. Saunders, 
alluding to the melius inquirendum^ said at present he asked nothing 
about the subject ; but if any persons wore there who wished to say 
anything about it, an opportunity would be afforded them. Was any 
application made yesterday of sufficient importance to be reported ? 
It seemed by the morning papers that an appHcation had been made of 
sufficient importance to be reported. 

Mr. Austin said he had been informed that a telegram had been 
received in Bristol yesterday, stating that the inquiry was Hkely to be 
reopened on Monday next. 

Mr. Saunders — ^There was a private telegraphic message received 
in Frome, not on that subject, but on a subject bearing on this in- 
quiry. 

Mrs. Edward Freeman was next called, and in addition to the evi- 
dence she had given on the previous day, that Messrs. West and Martin 
had gone to Mr. Slack's, at Bath, in Wheeler's van, she was asked if she 
had not made any communication with reference to the lamp over 
Mr. Kent's haU-door. She replied that it was not her, but Gerrish. 
She could not say anything about the lamp, but thought that the lamp 
was not kept burning there except on nights when there were parties. 
She could not say whether a lamp had been burning there every night 
since the 30th of June. 

Police-Constable Heritage said he had been on duty in the neighbour- 
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hood for two years altogether. He had noticed the lamp heing over 
Mr. Kent's hall-door generally at night, when he had been there. He 
was not present when the child was found, bat came at ten o'clock. 
He assisted to search about the premises ; went into the house in the 
morning as soon as he came. When Mr. Foley came they both saw the 
child in the laundry. In the evening he went^ under certain orders, to 
the house, to remain during the night. Mr. Foley said, '* Mr. Kent 
wants you to go to the house to stay with him to-night, and go at 
* twelve o'clock." He said that on the lawn. Urch and he (witness) 
were t>resent. Superintendent Foley added, " Mr. Kent will tell you 
what to do ; come quietly, because Mr. Kent does not want the ser- 
vants to know you are there." Believed there was no other police- 
officer present^ nor any one in plain clothes to his knowledge. Followed 
those orders. 

Mr. Saunders (to Mr. Pitney) — Is there any other question to ask ? 

Mr. Pitney — Ask if Sergeant Watts was there. 

Police-Constable Heritage contlaued — Knew Sergeant James Watts, 
of the Somersetshire constabulary. He was in the Frome division. 
Did not see him there when Mr. Foley gave the orders. It was at nine 
o*clock in the evening he gave the orders. 

Police-Constable Urch was next called. 

Mr. Saunders — You heard every word that Heritage said. Does that 
statement of his accord with your ideas ? 

Witness — ^Yes, that's near the same as Mr. Foley said, every word. 

We'll put you down " Corroborate Heritage, nearly every word being 
the same as Mr. Foley said." Was aoybody else present at that time ? 
— I don't recollect seeing any one. 

Where was Superintendent Summers ?— He was not there. 

Was the Superintendent of the Frome division there ?— He was not 
there when Mr. Foley gave us the orders. 

In the absence of Superintendent Summers I apprehend that some 
officer takes the command. Would you be the man, in the absence of 
the superintendent, to direct the superintendence of that division of 
the force ? On the 13th of July was a sergeant there ? Was Watts a 
sergeant of the Frome constabulary at that time t — Yes. 

Did Seigeant Watts say anything to you ?— No, sir, I cannot recollect 
anything about stopping there. 

Did Sergeant Watts, in the absence of Superintendent Summers, he 
(Sergeant Watts) being then the man who would have to direct the 
movements of the Frome division of the constabulary, did he give you 
any orders after you saw him at Bead Hill House, or on the premises? 
— ^No, sir ; I don't recollect as he did. 

Recollect yourself, please.— I don't recollect as he did. 

Were you present when Sergeant Watts, in Road Hill IJouse, found 
a certain thing ?— Yes, I was. 

What was it ?— Some woman's night-shift. 

Some woman's shift. I don't wish to mislead you ; was it a night- 
shift, then, or a night or day-shift ?— It was a shift. 
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Have you a soffioient knowledge of shifts? (laughter.) SUeoee) 
Have you a sufficient knowledge of such articles of dress, having seen 
for yourself, to say whether it was a day-shift or a night-shift 1 — It 
might hare been worn night and day, as it was such as is worn at all 
times. 

Pitney, I am extremely anxious that Sergeant Watts should be here 
as early as possible ; I cannot account for his absence. (To witness) : 
Tou were present with Sergeant Watts ; what time was that? — ^It was 
in the evening, I should think about five or six o'dock. 

Where did Seigeant Watts find the article. — ^In the boilex^hole. 

Where was the boiler t — ^In the first kitchen, going in, sir. 

Was there any one present ? Well, no : what state was the shift in 
in the boiler-hole ? Stop a minute, though ; was it at the entrance of 
the boiler-hole, or pushed hr up ? — ^It was in, sir, as if to li^t the fire. 

Was it dry, or was it wet ? — ^It was dry, sir, but veiy dirty. 

What do you mean by dirty t— I mean as if it had been worn a long 
time. 

What was that dirt upon ? — It had some blood about it. 

Was it much blood or little, a hu^e quantity or a small quantity 1 — 
There were several places with blood upon them. 

Did they appear to have been there for some time t — Well, sir, I did 
not touch it myself. Seigeant Watts unfolded it» looked at it, and 
carried it to the coach-house. 

Were there any initials on that shift f — I do not know, sir ; I did not 
see any. 

Was it a coarse article, or a fine article of dress, such as servants 
wear, or more like what young ladies wear ? — ^I should think, sir, it 
was one of the servants. 

Was it the siae for a fdll-grown servant, or a young woman, a fulU 
grown woman-servant^ or a nurse-girl? Was it of a large sise t — No ; 
it was not a laige one. We remained, two or three of us who were 
there, that it was a small one. 

Who were there ? — ^The sergeant^ and I believe Dallimore was there. 

Was Foley there f— Yes. 

And he then gave it to Foley, and did not know what became of it, 
and thought something more should be known of it. I am sorry that 
he is not here, but he must come at some time or another. 

Polioe-Constable DaUimore — I believe he was on the premises when 
it was put back, and that I told him of it. 

Mr. Saunders said he considered it to be his duty to have the matter 
cleared up some way or other. Watts had told him that he had given 
Urch certain orders in the absence of Sommers, and that Urch had 
acted diametrically opposite to them ; that, instead of being locked up, 
he ordered Urch to perambulate the premises, and watch them well idl 
night, and not place themselves in the power of Mr. Kent to be locked 
up in a part of the premises. That waa what he told him on the pre- 
vious day. 
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Mr. Fotey banded in a letter which he had just reoeived from 
Mr. SnmnierB. 

Mr. Saunders said that two magistrates had written to him to say 
that, as they saw by the papers that he was anxious to know where 
Summers was, they thought it their duty to state that, though he had 
left Beaconsfield, he was still in the Bocks constabulary. Sergeant 
Watts told him (Mr. S.) on the previous night, if he understood him 
correctly, that he was ready to swear to it that he gave Urch orders 
diametrically opposite to those which he carried out. He thought it 
wrong on Urch's part, he having been ordered to perambulate the 
neighbourhood, and to watch the premises externally, that he should 
allow himself to follow Mr. Kent's or any other person's orders, and 
allow himself to be locked up all night. 

Mr. Fcley — I do not think that Urch was under Watte*s orders. I 
think he was under my orders, by the order of the chief constable. 

Mr. Saunders — He told me that he had gLven Urch specific special 
orders, that were contravened by some one else. 

Mr. Foley — Bj the chief constable himself. 

Mr. Saunders — Of what county ? 

Mr. FcHey — Of the county of Somerset. He told me his men were at 
my service whenever I wanted them. 

Mr. Saunders — ^When did you see Mr. Valentine Goold after the 
murder ? 

Mr. Foley — On Sunday. 

Mr. Saunders — ^Then on the Saturday night you had no authority 
over those men there ? 

Mr. Foley — ^I saw Summers. 

Mr. Saunders — Summers was not at Frome, and Watts was the com- 
manding-officer at that time. 

Urch said Mr. Summers was at Road after Mr. Watts had left, and 
gave him (Urch) orders to obey Mr. Foley. 

Mr. Saunders then read the following letter : — 

D>AB Foi^BT, Qth November, 1860. 

I see by the * Telegraph ' newspaper of this date that Mr. Groser 
of Frome has been makins himself ratner officious in mentioning my 
name in connexion with the Road murder. I can only say that he 
(Mr. Groser) cannot have spoken the truth, inasmuch as I never was 
inspector of police at Beaconsfield, neither did I ever tell Mr. Groser or 
any other person that I saw marks of blood at the front door of 
Mr. Kent. I said there were marks of blood on the water-closet door, 
which yoQ saw as well as me. I know nothing of the murder more 
than you, neither any circumstances connected with it but what I 
pointed out to you ; and everything I heard I told you, and gave joa 
my opinion on it. With regard to Mr. Saunders's remarks respecting 
an anonymous letter, I don't know what that gentleman meaus. I 
know nothing of such a thing. I had several letters sent me, but I 
never knew who sent them ; but I have none of them by me now. 
And if I was obliged to come down there, 1 could tell you nothing 
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more than you know already. If I conld, I should only be too happy 
to do it. I worked with you, Mr. Wolfe, and Abbott, but I never kept 
anything from you. But if they are determined to have me down 
there, they must summon me and send my expenses, for you know I 
was at a great deal of expense when there, and never got a farthing for 
anything. 

I am, dear Foley, yours very truly, 

Qeo, W. Subimkbs. 

Mr, Superintendent Foley, Trowbridge, 

« 

Mr. Saunders added that Mr. Groser could answer for himself, but 
he (Mr. Saunders) did not believe he said one word of an anonymous 
letter in reference to Summers. There was no anonymous letter that 
he was aware of at that moment that he had ever received mentioning 
Mr. Summers's name, and he did not believe he did say a word about 
any anonymous letter relating to Summers. He probably referred to a 
certain observation that had been made there. 

This concluded the proceedings of the day, and the company then 
dispersed. 

November 10, 1860. 

Thb Boad murder may remain an inscrutable mystery to the end of 
time, and the phenomenon of a gentleman's child found with its throat 
cut on its 'father's own premises stand out as an isolated fact, without 
cause or effect, except a quantity of talk. 

Mr. Saunders re-opened his inquiry at Boad yesterday afternoon, in 
presence of the smallest audience which has yet assembled. He com- 
menced by apologizing for not having attended at t^e appointed time, 
stating that he had that nioming been acting as a magistrate of the 
county of Wilts. He was now there acting, not as a magistrate, but 
was there simply to receive any statement which any persons could 
give with reference to the events of the 29th and 30th of June last. 
Mr. Saunders then handed the reporters an anonymous letter, signed 
" A Barrister," and bearing the Hereford postmark, which he said was 
the only communication he had received reflecting upon his conduct ; 
he wished, however, that the contents should not be made public. 

Police-Constable Urch stated that the shift spoken of yesterday, 
when found, was wrapped in a piece of newspaper. He could not state 
what newspaper that piece belonged to. Mr. Saunders then went on to 
examine the witness as to the situation of the boiler in which the shift 
was found, from a ground-plan of the premises of Road Hill House, 
published by one of the local newspapers, and pursued his investigation 
into this utterly irrelevant matter at some length. 

Sergeant James Watts, of the Frome division of the Somersetshire 
constabulury — I went to Road Hill House on the morning of the 30th 
of June. I found men engaged in emptying the cesspool of the place 
where the body of the child was found ; this was about 2 o'clock p.m. 
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I went into the kitchen and sciillery, and on searching about in the 
scullery and opening the door of the boilor-fiimace, I saw something 
wrapped up there. I pulled it out, and found what appeared to me to 
be a shift wrapped up in a piece of brown paper, I believe. I took it 
out into the stable to examine it, and called the attention of pohce- 
constable Dallimore to it. I think Urch was also present. On opening 
the bundle in the stable I found it to contain a shift in a very dirty 
state ; it was very bloody. It was dry then, but I should not think 
the stains had been on it a long time. It did not appear to have been 
partially washed. Some of the blood was on the front and some on 
the back. I wrapped up the shift again, and as I was coming out I 
saw Mr. Kent just outside the stable-door in the yard. He asked me 
what I had found, and said he must have it seen, and that Dr. Parsons 
must see it. I did not let Mr. Kent see it, but handed it over to 
Mr. Foley. I beUeve Foley was in the front part of the house when I 
found the shift, and he was at the back when I handed it over to him. 
Dallimore was present at the time. Mr. Foley took possession of the 
bundle containing the shift, and I have not seen anything more of it 
from that day to this. I asked Dallimore at last Road fair what had 
become of it, and he told me he was going to put it into the place 
from which it was taken, and one of the servant-girls was coming into 
the scullery, and he put it down by the side of the boiler-hole. I left 
Road Hill House about 9 o'clock on the evening of the 30th of June. 
I did not see Sergeant Summers there ; but I understood he came there 
afterwards. Mr. Foley asked me if I could let Urch stay to assist his 
man Heritage, and I told him I could. I then told Urch to go home 
and get his supper, to well trim his lamp and bring it with him, and 
to keep his lamp turned off after he got to the house. I told him he 
was to tap at a window of the house which Mr. Foley pointed out to 
me, which was one of the windows of the front dining-room, which 
open out on to the lawn. I told Urch to remain in the drawing-room, at 
the bottom of the staircase, and if anybody got about during the night 
to turn his lamp on and see who it was. I can*t say when the boiler 
was last used previous to the 30th of June ; there were ashes and 
dndera in it as if it had been recently used. I should not think the 
parcel had been there long. » 

PoUce-Constable Urch, on being appealed to by Mr. Saunders, said he 
did not recollect half what Sei^eant Watts had stated. Thereupon 
Sergeant Watts proposed to cross-examine his subordinate officer, but 
Mr. Saunders expressed an opinion that such a course was not seemly, 
and Sergeant Watts was directed to sit down. Mr. Superintendent 
Foley declined to ask Sergeant Watts any questions, or to add any 
statement of his own in reference to what had transpired this 
morning. In reply to Mr. Saunders, Mr, Foley stated that when the shift 
was handed to him he shuddered to think the man thai found it was so 
fodish as to expose it. By his (^Foley's) directions it was afterwards 
shown to Mr, Stapletoriy surgeon^ of Trowbridge ; before doing so he was 
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perfeeUy saiisfied thai the $h%/t Iwtd ncihing to do with the murder. 
Witness continued — ^I cannot say where that shift is now. I told 
police-constable Dallimore to keep it for the present. When Mr. Staple- 
ton looked at it he expressed his sorpiise at its being exhibited to 
him. 

Mr. SaunderB^Did he look at it with a microscope ? 

Witness — No> I should think he did not ! 

Then, if I have read in French works on jurisprudence that a Minister 
of Justice had ordered such a garment to be examined by a microscope, I 
think it will not appear so absurd as it seems to be thought that such an 
examination was not made. Do you know who washed the servants* 
clothes? — I do not. Mrs. Holly washed the clothes of the family up to 
that time. I do not know who washes the clothes now. I don't know in 
what sort of paper the shift was wrapped up. There was a bit of paper 
with a little blood on it found outside the closet where the body of the 
child was discovered ; but as for drawing any conclusion from it, I don't 
think any man in England 

I am told that, after a laborious search, that piece of paper was found 
to be part of the ' Times ' of the 9th of June. Did the blood on that 
paper bear any resemblance to the blood which was found on the shift ? — 
No, it did not. The blood on the paper appeared to be fresh. I can't say 
whether there was any water in the boiler at the time the shift was found. 
Allow me to say, sir, that a great deal of the infoimation you have 
received has been the chitchat of the village. 

Exactly so, and I am getting it into shape. Do you know any man 
named Frederick Smith, a Londoner, who came to Road Hill Heuse after 
the 30th of June? — I do not. 

Do you know any man from London who was put in Mr. Kent's house 
after the memorable day after the murder on special detective service ? — 
No ; only our own men. The services of the whole of the Somersetshire 
men were offered to me by Captain Goold. There were no other men 
except the Wilts and Someraet police actually under my ocdere until 
Mr. Inspector Whicher came ; he acted under the orders of the magistrates ; 
the chief constable acted with him, and they reported to the magistrates 
what they did. Mr. Inspector Whicher stayed at Trowbridge ; there were 
no eAra police stationed at Bead after the murder. Inspector Whicher 
and myself came over hers nearly every day. If you had asked me, I 
think I could have satisfied you that all the matters you have gone into 
have been thoroughly investigated already. 

Excuse me, I differ from you. Who were the magistrates under whose 
orders Inspector Whicher acted ? — ^Mr. Ludlow, Mr. Walmsley, Mr. W. 
Stancomb, Mr. J. P. Stancomb, and the Bev. R. Crawley. Mr. Sheppard 
and Mr. Jenkins, magistrates for Somerset, also acted ; but Mr. Whicher 
was not under their prders. 

Do I understand from you that, in the opinion of those gentlemen and 
yourself, all the information I have elucidated was known to them before ? 
•—I hardly know what to say to that. 
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Mr. Saunders — Certain infonnation I have communicated to the 
I^olice; certain other information which is in my possession I shall 
not communicate to the police or to any one else until I think it 
required by the ends of public justice in tracing out this most mysterious 
murder. 

Here a discussion ensued between Mr. Saunders and Mr. Foley as to the 
course being pursued by the former, the superintendent respectfully 
hinting that the present inquiry was not likely to elicit any new facts, though 
he admitted his ignorance of what might be known only to Mr. Saunders, 
and gave that gentleman credit for being actuated by the desire, which 
was universally entertained, to discover the murderer of the unfortunate 
child. 

Mr. Saunders said that at present he was not struck out of the com- 
mission of the peace, and, although not now acting as a magistrate, he 
should not hesitate to follow the course ho had defined for himself. 

Police-Constable Waters stated that he and another man from the War- 
minster division were on special duty at Road from the 11th to the 20th 
of July. 

Mr. Superintendent Foley, recalled, stated that Urch and Heritage, the 
two constables sent to Road Hill House on the ni^^ht of the 30th of June, 
were desired by him to act under Mr. Kent's directions. Did not tell tliem 
to stay indoors, but said they were to go into the kitchen. 

Mr. Saunders — You did not tell them to be locked up, of course? 

Wihiess — No, sir, I should think not. 

Did you tell them to be under Mr. Kent's orders ? — At that time the 
suspicion was not in the quarter it is now. The men were to act under 
Mr. Kent's directions as he required them. They were to knock at one of 
the windows of the library when they got to the house to gain admission. 
Mr. Kent was to be there at 11 o'clock to let them in and confer with 
them. Both the men were not to leave the premises at one time. I under- 
stand that Heritage went home at 2 o'clock. I do not know why be 
went. There were no extra men on duty in consequence of these men 
being at Road Hill House. 1 have investigated the report that Quance had 
stated that he had seen a man in his nightdress walking about in the field 
near Road Hill House on the morning of the murder. I saw Quance, and 
he denied having made any such statement. There is another man who 
works with Quance, named Lansdown, who, I believe, has never stated 
anything on the subject. I saw Mrs. Quance, and she denied that her 
husband had made the statement which was attributed to him. I think 
the story originated out of a statement by a man named Langley, that he 
saw Mr. Kent in the field the night before the murder. There was no 
stranger put into Mr. Kent's house with my knowledge or sanction before 
Inspector Whicher arrived ; there was not any stranger there to my know- 
ledge, except a man who was introduced by Abbott, who I believe went to 
take a likeness ; he was not an officer, or detective, or anything of that 

kind. 

U 
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Mr. Saunders stated be was infonned on good authority that a lady liad 
stated that she had seen a person she believed to be Mr. Kent in the front 
of Road Hill House early on the morning of the murder. 

Mr. Foley said the police received an anonymous letter of a similar 
nature, and that inquiries had been instituted without producing any 

result. 

Mr. Saunders said that the information he had obtained was not anony- 
mous. He then went on to say that he had taken a house at Road, in 
the neighbourhood of Mr. Kent's, to which he purposed going on leaving 
that hall, and where he should be prepared, as a magistrate for the county 
of Wilts, to receive and act on any information or complaint which 
might be laid before him. He had with him the forms requisite for the 
administration of public justice, and, if necessary, would send for a clerk 
to fill them up, or would act as magistrate and clerk. He had begun and 
should go on with this inquiry, regardless of comment, and mindful of the 
memorable words of one of this coimtry's greatest naval heroes, " England 
expects every man to do his duty." 

The inquiry was then adjourned. 

A meeting of the magistrates of the Bradford division has been convened 
by Mr. W. Stone, clerk, for the afternoon of Saturday, to consider a 
statement made by Mr. Saunders in reference, it is presumed, to this 
inquiry. 

Mr. Pollaky, of Mr. Field's office, was present again during the pro- 
ceedings of this day. 



November 12, 1860. 

On Saturday afternoon last a meeting of the magistrates of the Brad- 
ford division, convened by circular, was held in the Town-hall, Bradford. 
The magistrates present were the Rev. J. H. Bradney (chairman), the 
Rev. J. Wilkinson, Capt. (]!onolly, and Messrs, E. Edmonds, H. Lopes, 
T. B. Saunders, C. F. D. CaiUard, and S. Molton. Mr. W. Stone, the 
magistrates' clerk, was present during the sitting ; and Capt. Meredith, 
the chief constable of Wilts, Inspector Pitney, and several policemen, 
were in attendance. On Friday Mr. Saunders, at the close of his 
sitting in the Temperance Hall, Road, intimated that he should sus- 
pend his investigation relative to the mysterious murder 'at Road Hill 
House, that he might be present at the magistrates' meeting. He then 
handed to the reporters present the circular convening the meeting : it 
was signed by William Stone, and announced that the meeting of ma- 
gistrates would be held on Saturday to consider a statement made by 
Mr. T. B. Saunders. The latter also added that he should be very glad 
for the reporters to be present at the meeting, that they might be 
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cognisant of all that was said and done in the matter. Consequently 
the majority of the reporters who had been present at Mr. Saunders's 
investigation, and who had watched the proceedings throughout, 
attended at the Town-hall, Bradford, on Saturday. It was clear, 
however, that the magistrates by no means wished their proceedings to 
be pubUshed ; for instead of meeting in the room that had been pre- 
pared for them, and in which the reporters had already assembled, the 
magistrates held a preliminary conference in one of the corridors, where 
the reporters ultimately found them, and asked them if their meeting 
was to be a public one, whereupon the Chairman and one or two others 
said that it was to be quite private ; but as one or two of the other 
magistrates appeared to be of a contrary opinion, the reporters were 
invited to enter the conmiittee-room with the magistrates. There the 
Chairman said that the meetiQg was intended to be quite a private one, 
and that the invitation to it had been only sent to the magistrates of 
the division. Mr. Saunders thereupon said that he had intimated to 
the gentlemen present that they might attend; that he did not feel 
called upon to keep it secret, and that he was glad to see them there. 
The Chairman then said it had not been at all contemplated to make 
the meeting public ; that if, during the course of it, it was determined 
to make it public, he would let the reporters know, or might communi- 
cate the result to them. The reporters then withdrew. The magis- 
trates deliberated with closed doors for about two hours, after which 
time they sent for the reporters, who again presented themselves. The 
Chairman then stated that a resolution had been come to by the ma- 
gistrates to forward a letter, which they had all signed, to the editor of 
the ' Times,* with reference to a statement which had been published 
in last Monday's edition of that paper. He was applied to by the 
reporters present, including those from London, Bristol, Manchester, 
Plymouth, and elsewhere, to produce a copy of the letter, which he 
declined to do. He was asked, *' Are we to understand that the pro- 
vincial daily press is to be treated with disrespect ? '* The reply was — 
''That is our resolution, and that is all the answer that we can give ; 
we know nothing of any other paper at present. The ' Times * was the 
only paper produced to us.*' The meeting was separating when 
Mr. Saunders said, addressing the reporters — '* In all human probabi- 
lity, gentlemen, I shall continue my investigation at Road on Monday 
morning, at twelve. I don't invite anybody to be there, but I shall be 
happy to see any one there who chooses to attend. It was understood 
that an honourable understanding had been come to that the result 
of the meeting should not be divulged other than by the means which 
had been resolved on. Why all this mystery ? 

The local public have been much puzzled, as well as apparently Mr. 
Saunders himself, to determine the mission, and to account for the 
movements, of Mr. PoUaky, a Hungarian, and a detective officer from 
Field's private inquiry office, London, who has recently made his 

V 2 
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appearance among them. There is good reason for believing that his 
direct object is not the detection of the murderer, as he has not visited 
Road Hill House or premises, nor made such searching inquiries as 
would lead one to infer that his object is to find a clue to it. He 
arrived at Road on Thursday last, and, after having an interview with 
Mr. Saunders, was present during the sitting at the Temperance Hall. 
On the evening subsequently Mr. Saunders and Inspector Pitney called 
at the inn where Mr. PoUaky was staying, but did not succeed in seeing 
him. On Friday the latter was again at the hall, when it was observed 
that Mr. Saunders emphatically stated on many occasions — more, even, 
than on any of the previous days — ^that he was not acting in a magis- 
terial capacity, but strictly as a private individual ; and this, combined 
with the fact that on many of these occasions he fixed his eye on the 
detective, has led not a few to infer that Mr. Saunders supposed that 
his proceedings were being closely watched by Mr. Pollaky, who ap- 
peared to take notes of any expressions made by Mr. Saunders when- 
ever they were less guarded than those generally used in the course ot 
a magisterial inquiry, or when they were at all of a personal character. 
On Friday evening Mr. Saunders and Mr. Pitney drove to Bath, where 
the former had a lengthened conference with Mr. Superintendent 
Hughes, of the Bath police force, who, rumour says, is making special 
inquiries relative to the case. Mr. Saunders did not meet Mr. Pollaky 
at Bath, but they were seen in conversation on the Bradford railway 
station on Saturday. 

A daily contemporary, of Thursday, stated that '* PoUce Constable 
Miller, who has attended Mr. Saunders throughout the investigation, 
has started for London. It is supposed he is furnished with a warrant 
either to re-apprehend or procure the presence of Elizabeth Gough, the 
nursemaid.** We have made various inquiries relative to the above 
rumour, and we believe that P. C. Miller really did go to London, but 
that his mission was merely inquiries as to whether Elizabeth Qough 
was still with her friends, and to ascertain whether her presence could 
readily be obtained. Miller discovered that she would quite readily 
attend if her expenses were paid. 



Since the foregoing was prepared, we learn, upon what we consider 
fiilly reliable authority, that, after the meeting of the magistrates above 
noticed, Mr. Saunders proceeded to Bath, and had a long interview with 
Mr. Hughes, the chief of police at that city, and that in the course of 
the same evening Mr. Hughes took his departure for Isleworth. 



In an article on the Road murder, and the various inquiries which 
have been held in connexion therewith, the ' Saturday Review * indi- 
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cates what we have all along felt persuaded has been one of the main 
stumbling-blocks in the way of those who have sought to discover the 
criminal. They have addressed themselves to the task with precon- 
ceived theories— assumptions of a particular person's guilt — and then 
" viewed all the facts of the case under a bias — forced and wrested 
every circumstance to serve theories which were perhaps throughout 
fallacies and delusions." Miss Constance Kent's guilt was hastily 
assumed, the evidence against the nurse was most inefficient, and 
the feeling— which nobody can afifect to ignore — against Mr. Kent 
rests upon absolutely no evidence whatever. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Saunders's inquiry is conducted "or misconducted" on the same 
vicious process. " If the Road murderer is to be discovered, it will 
be by discarding antecedent guesses, and by a severe Baconian 
process." These remarks are most seasonable and just. It is to be 
hoped that, if, as we trust, the Coroner's inquiry is re-opened, every 
hypothesis of the murderer will be put out of view, and every fdct 
be tak^i up patiently and without prejudice, "^ not assigning to any- 
thing more or. less of antecedent gravity, and not anticipating conse- 
quences or results from this or that circumstance,^^ There is no antecedent 
probability in any direction sufficiently strong to start with, for there 
is not one that has the elightest foundation in evidence. We are con- 
vinced that if the Coroner's inquest, when re-opened, is conducted like 
previous abortive investigations, on the assumption of the guilt of a 
particular individual or individuals, it will be as futile as those which 
have preceded it. 

Mr. Saunders's inquiry has, in one respect, been a serviceable prelude 
to that now in contemplation — in showing the track which future official 
investigation must not pursue. On this gentleman, and his proceed- 
ings, and their use as a warning, the * Saturday Review ' appropriately 
observes : — 

'* Mr. Saunders's proceedings are remarkable, aa showing the latent 

Sowers of mischief and folly which are lodged in magistrates. Ql- 
efined, and generally exercised with a wise (ustrust of tneir own capa- 
city, the power of local magistrates seldom travels beyond the province 
of recording their clerk's law. But if Mr. Saunders is to be a precedent, 
the powers of the unpaid magistrates must be, defined. Neither in 
intelngence nor authority does Mr. Saunders's court of inquiry range 
beyond a session held in the village taproom. Nobody is bound, and 
few seem to be inclined, to answer his irrelevant questions, or attend to 
his irresponsible summons. But being a lawyer by profession, and 
a magistrate, he gossips with a show of authority which is mischievous. 
The Saunders taBc will, however, serve as a beacon in the proposed 
formal investigation, for it will have reduced to its right insignificant 
value much of the floating talk on the subject. What Mr. Saunders 
has done — and only one in his position could have done it — is to bring 
out the irrelevant sossip and suspicion of the Wiltshire crones on the 
subject. He has shown us what prejudice, ignorance, and utter inabi- 
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litj to weigh and appreciate evidence can do. Nothing can go beyond 
the futility and impertinence of his investigations and discoveries. 
Had it not been for him, perhaps the next inquiry might have substan- 
tiated some such impotent and barren evidence as ilr. Saunders has 
produced. It is as wfll that we know the insignificant and worthless 
character of the 'suppresed circumstances' about which so many 
vague hints and dark surmises have been hazarded. The Bradford mar 
gistrates will at least now know what not to ask." 



[From ^ • Morning Post,' November 12th, I860.] 

Who is Mr. Saunders ? and what is he doing at Road-hill ? 

These are questions that one has frequently heard during the last 
few days, and we will therefore do our best to furnish an answer to 
them. Not that it is very easy to do so with such scanty means of in- 
formation as are available when we treat of a " name unknown to song ** 
— ^for Mr. Saunders has not yet found a place in contemporary history. 
We believe, nevertheless, that we are correct in stating him to be a bar- 
rister — one of the three thousand individuals who, without any com- 
pulsory examination as to fitness (though every penny-postman has to 
undergo one)^ are at once entitled to act where the property of her 
Majesty's subjects is concerned, and in some instances where even 
their lives are in danger. But many of these gentlemen, though 
possessed of this theoretical advantage, have not been able to turn it 
to any practical purpose ; and this, we] should suppose, must be Mr. 
Saunders's position. At least there seems no doubt that his time is 
pretty much at his own disposal, or he could not appropriate so much 
of it to his eccentric doings at Road-hilL It is true that he is a justice 
of the peace, but till lately we have not heard of any severe occupation 
of his leisure in the performance of his magisterisJ duties. We have 
been told that he is also auditor of election expenses for the district, 
though, fi*om the nature of the office, it cannot press very heavily on 
his time. 

So far as we can ascertain this is the answer to the question, " Who 
is Mr. Saunders?" Let us now see ^what he has been doing at 
Road-hiU." 

Mr. Saunders has been amusing himself with playing at judge-and-jury 
court — a performance in which all the dramatis peraonce have been concen- 
trated in his single person. He has at one and the same time enacted 
not only judge and jury, but counsel, attorneys, crier of the court, and. 
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on a recent occasion, even the audience. But he is not satisfied with 
assuming characters to which he has no claim : in order still more to 
comphcate the situation, he ostentatiously repudiates the social stattta 
to which he really has a right. He declares that he is not acting as a ma- 
gistrate ; and it is clear that as a barrister no duty devolves upon him, 
for he holds no brief. How, then, does he proceed ? Though perfectly 
aware, as he cannot fail to be, that the investigation of the Road-hiU 
murder is about to be solemnly re-opened, in a legal and constitutional 
manner, under the highest authority, he cannot resist the opportunity 
of exhibiting himself. He opens his theatre ; he invites the yokels to 
the performance ; he makes long speeches, of which Mr. Saunders himself 
is by no means the least prominent topic ; and then calls for volunteer 
witnesses from among the rustic audience ; encourages them to retail 
all the gossip or scandal of the village — ^without the sanction of an oath, 
because he has no power to administer one, nor to compel testimony if 
it were really required. 

There is something in aU this pretentious irregularity so much calcu- 
lated to bring the administration of justice into contempt, that we need 
hardly urge the authorities to hasten their pace. Every day's delay in 
the appointment of a competent tribunal, charged with a real inquiiy 
into the circumstances of the murder, renders more hopeless the task 
of tracing the guilty, and possibly induces in the vulgar mind a feeling 
that there is no honest intention to do so. 

But, meet when it may, the course hitherto pursued will encumber 
with difficulties the duty of such a tribunaL It will have, in the first 
place, to do away with any sinister impression in the pubhc mind that 
the sources of justice are dried up or diverted. It must examine 
minutely all the combinations and intrigues by which it was sought to 
pack the jury at the coroner's inquest. It must exert itself to discover 
for what reason the personal friends of Mr. Kent and his fiimily 
interested themselves with such a person as the parish constable to 
procure the withdrawal of one juror and the substitution of another. 
It must seek to make plain the grounds on which three-fourths of the 
jury now complain of the verdict, to which themselves must, neverthe- 
less, have been consenting parties. The tribunal will not, moreover, 
satisfy pubhc expectation if it do not enforce the attendance not 
merely of the witnesses formerly examined, but of those who were 
unaccountably passed over during the brief proceedings of the coroner's 
inquest. We cannot understand, for instance^ why, when two medical 
men saw the murdered child, only one was called upon for his evidence, 
while the other was not examined at all. Further medical evidence 
becomes especially necessary when the only surgeon whom it was 
deemed advisable to sximmon so modified his testimony upon a subse- 
quent occasion as to induce serious doubts on a most important point 
in the case. 
We have purposely abstained from entering into the probabilities or 
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improbabilities that attach to the suspicion of any particular indivi- 
dual. We could not, consistently with a sense of our duty, adopt this 
course at the time when an indignant public felt, as we did, that the 
inquiry had been effectually stifled by the extraordinary and unaccount- 
able conduct of the coroner and his jury. If we had wished to go anew 
into the fJEicts of the case, or rather the conjectures in reference to it, 
we should have been able to derive very valuable assistance from the 
various letters on the subject that from time to time have appeared in 
our columns. But, under the altered circumstances, we hold it at once 
more respectful to the tribunal about to be appointed, and more con- 
ducive to the ultimate triumph of justice, to leave to judicial inves- 
tigation the scrutiny of a crime more than commonly atrocious and 
shrouded in hitherto impenetrable niystery. 



Frome, Sunday. 

As we stated on Saturday, Mr. Saunders did not resume his investigation 
into this mysterious case yesterday, owing to a meeting of magistrates 
taking place at Bradford-on-Avon, at which the presence of the reporters, 
it was supposed, was required. Consequently the representatives of several 
London, Manchester, Plymouth, Bristol, and Frome journals pioceedod to 
the committee-room of die Town-hall of Bradford yesterday afternoon. On 
the arrival of the magistrates, some eight or nine in number, it was however 
intimated that the proceedings were to be of a private character ; and after 
some conversation the reporters retired, being told that, if the Bench 
thought it desirable to hold an open meeting, they should be sent for. It 
was not, however, till the close of the meeting, about balf-past four o'clock, 
that the reporters were requested to attend ; and they were then informed 
by the Hev. Mr. Bradney (the chairman) that the meeting had come 
to the resolution to embody the result of their proceedings in a letter to the 
editor of the * Times.' Several of the reporters (our own amongst them) 
desired to have a copy of the resolution : some of them had come a very 
considerable distance, and they hoped that the Bench would not cast dis- 
credit upon them by refusing their resolution to those journals whose repre- 
sentatives were in attendance. The Chairman, not over politely, reiterated 
the resolution of the Bench ; and the magistrates dispersed, Mr. Saunders 
intimating that ho would attend at Boad on Monday at noon to resume his 
inquiry. 
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[From * The Times,' Tuesday, November 13th, I860.] 

Mr. Saundebs resumed his sittings at the Temperance Hall in this 
village this afternoon. The public interest in his proceedings, which 
from the first day has been waning, reached its lowest point to-day, 
there being only an audience of about a score persons. The Wilts 
policeman stationed at Road and two members of the Somersetshire 
constabulary were in attendance, but there were no chiefe, superin- 
tendents, or inspectors of either force present. The mysterious Mr. 
Pollaky was there, and took notes of several parts of the proceedings. 

Mr. Saunders commenced by reiterating a statement he has fre- 
quently made before, that he was there as a private gentleman, but that 
he did happen to be also a magistrate of the*tounty of Wilts, and of 
course, if he were called to exercise his powers as a magistrate, he was 
ready to do his duty. He proceeded to state that the house at Road 
which he was now occupying was placed at the disposal of the Wilts 
constabulary by Mr. West at or about the time the murder was first 
discovered, but that the offer had never been accepted. On its being 
made known to Mr. Foley that he (Mr. Saunders) had entered on pos- 
session of the premises, Mr. Foley proposed to make a police-station 
of the place at once, but he had declined to accede to that proposition. 
Mr. Saunders went on to narrate the steps he had taken pi'eviously to 
commencing his inquiry, detailing interviews he had sought, and in 
some instances obtained, with persons high in authority, the Attorney- 
General, Captain Harris (acting in the absence of Sir R. Mayne, chief 
of the Metropolitan Police), the Lord Chancellor, Mr. CUve of the 
Home Office, &c. In consequence of what transpired at these interviews, 
he (Mr. Saunders) attended the usual monthly sessions at Bradford, 
and after the regular business was over a private council was held 
between four magistrates, at which no pledge of secrecy was imposed, 
and therefore he felt at Uberty to state what took place. The magis- 
trates present were the Rev. J. H. Bradney, Mr. E. Edmonds, the Rev. 
J. Wilkinson, and himself. He communicated certain things to those 
magistrates, and the result of that private council, as he understood it, 
was that he was at Uberty to take Inspector Pitney, and any poUceman 
of the Bradford division he might think fit, over to Road to make inves- 
tigation into the circumstances of the murder. This course was 
subsequently acquiesced in by Captain Meredith, the chief constable. 
It appeared, however, that he had misunderstood or misconstrued the 
views of his brother magistrates. He would, however, state that, not 
having the slightest confidence in the proceedings hitherto conducted 
by the Wiltshire constabulary, under the guidance of Captain Meredith, 
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he had felt that it would be foUy in him (Mr. Saunders) to undertake 
any inquiry unless he was supported by some one in whom he could 
place reliance. He accordingly afterwards secured the assistance of 
Mr. Hughes, chief of the Bath police, with a confidential man of his 
selection. This fact was communicated to his brother magistrates, 
and he considered that he was acting with their full sanction and con- 
currence. By every word he had said in that room and by every word 
he had written he was prepared to abide as a man of probity and a 
man of honour. It was extremely necessary for him to take care in 
the statements he made, because he knew not how this matter would 
end. The result of the meeting of the magistrates at Bradford was a 
letter to ' The Times,* stating that what he had asserted was incorrect^ 
or, in other words, that he had assumed a sanction for his proceedings 
by his brother magistrates which was never accorded to him. He 
would now ask them to say what they did sanction him to do. If 
what he had done did not meet their approval, let them, as men of 
honour and gentlemen, %ay what they did sanction him to do. At any 
rate, he might say that what he had done was done with their fuU 
knowledge, if not concurrence, and he thought he might say that no 
doubt could be entertained that what he had done had been done with 
the full knowledge of every person in authority in London. His 
brother magistrates had, however, on Saturday, thought fit to with- 
draw that sanction, or concurrence — or whatever else it might b&— 
which he imderstood they had given him. They saw him there that 
day, therefore, without the assistance of a single member of the Wilts 
constabulary, with the exception of the local policeman. He had, 
however, the assistance of two of the Somersetshire force, who were 
there under the full sanction of the superintendent at Frome, and 
ready to act under his (Mr. Saunders's) orders. After complaining 
that Miller, an officer of the Wilts force, who had been sent to London 
on special service by him, had been recalled, Mr. Saunders appealed to 
the reporters to set his conduct fairly before the pubhc, and then 
entered on a statement of what he had done in the matter since Satur- 
day. Among other things he said that he had been to Bristol yesterday, 
and had there been to several public institutions. He had visited a 
gaol, where he was locked up (laughter); but he was afterwards 
liberated. Mr. Saunders then stated that he was prepared to receive 
any information from anybody who was desirous of giving it ; but no 
one volunteered. 
The inquiry was then adjourned till Wednesday. 
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To THE Editob op * The Times.* 

Sir, — I see by * The Times ' of this day that, in the course of his 
inquiry at Road, Mr. Saunders has thought fit to remark upon the 
woman's nightdress shown to me by Mr. Superintendent Foley on the 
day after the murder, and is pleased to indulge in some forensic 
medical criticisms at my expense. You have given wide circulation 
to his comments ; I ask you to publish my reply to them. 

Mr. Saunders asks if I '* looked at it through a microscope,** and says 
he " has read in French works on jurisprudence that a Minister of 
Justice ordered such a garment to be examined by a microscope." I 
remember the case so imperfectly quoted by Mr. Saunders. Is he 
ignorant, or has he forgotten, that ** the French Academy of Medicine 
reported to the Minister that in the present state of science there 
were no means of distinguishing, &c." — in other words, that the micro- 
scope was useless ? 

In the case at Koad I was five mile» firom home, and without a 
microscope at hand ; but I had no hesitation in advising the authorities 
that the nightdress shown to me (as to its condition, and the appear- 
ances respecting which I was consulted) furnished no clue to this crime. 
The grounds and value of my opinion seem to have been explained to 
the satisfaction of the magistrates, and I hoped that this nightdress 
was withdrawn for ever from public observation. 

However, Mr. Saunders has dragged it from its obscurity again, and, 
as it seems to me, in wanton and useless violation of public decency 
and private feeling. In a capital felony, and upon a question of science, 
he opposes the gossip of a country village and the fading and fragmen- 
tary recollections of his own reading to the testimony of competent 
and responsible witnesses. 

The effect upon the public mind of such a mode of inquiiy will be, I 
think, to justify and illustrate the proverb that 

" Segnius irritant animos demissa per aures, 
Quam quiB sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus." 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

J. W. Staplbion, M.B.C.S. Lond., &c. 
Trowbridge, Nov. lOth. 



November ISth, 1860. 

Ma. Saundsbs'b Ezflaitation. 

Mr. Saundebs renewed his investigation, or, rather, made a statement 
with reference to the investigation he had been making, relative to Jbhe 
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murder of FraDcis Saville Kent at Road-hill lloufle on the 3(>th of 
June last. He commenced by saying that he had not yet seen any of 
the Wiltshire constabulary there, and had been informed that a vast 
nimiber of them were then in Bath, with many parties from Road. He 
had himself received several letters that morning, which he would open 
to fill up the time. 'He thought, however, that, for the sake of every- 
thing being put right with the public, he might state that he was there 
simply as a private gentleman, and had been there as such from the 
commencement, though he did happen to be a magistrate for the 
county of Wilts. Of course, though he was there as a private gentle- 
man, if he were to be called upon to exercise the duties of a magistrate, 
it would be his bounden duty to do it. Now, he desired to state, 
without further prelude, that, after he parted from them on Friday 
afternoon, he might have been seen making certain observations in 
that locality, the result of which was communicated to Mr. Superin- 
tendent Foley, Inspector Pitney, several of the Wiltshire constabulary, 
Sei^eant James Watts of the Frome division of the Somersetshire con- 
stabulary, and perhaps Cook^ and Urch, but, at any rate, a large police 
force of the two counties. As to the gentlemen who were riding on 
horseback and speaking to him, it was a matter of no moment, though 
Mr. Foley was anxious indeed to know who those gentlemen were. 
After having given certain orders, suggestions, requests, or whatever 
might be thought the most proper term, to him, he (Mr. Saunders) 
asked Mrs. Quance to be allowed to go upstairs in her house. She 
readily granted him full permission to do so. He then beckoned to 
Mr. Superintendent Foley, and requested him to go up with him. He 
was extremly shy in doing it, but that shyness was overcome by persua- 
sion of his (Mr. Saunders's), and they went up together. He looked 
out of the window, and, of course, of what he saw from that window 
he had a strong impression. He watched from the same point of view 
that he had done, and after some Httle delay he came from the back 
part of the room, and ^frs. Quance and he (Mr. Saunders) made way, 
and got Mr. Foley in the very point he had been, so that he could have 
observed, if his sight had been good enough, exactly as much as his 
(Mr. Saunders's) sight observed ; but they could not take the same 
view of things, and when they came down he did not see any great 
utility, he (Mr. Saunders) beUeved, in what had taken place, and they 
differed very materially, but he (Mr. Saunders) had heard since some- 
thing Mr. Foley did say, which, perhaps, he (Mr. Saunders) should not 
repeat there. He called next door, belonging to the house of an invalid 
named Poulton, but it was fastened, so that the invalided woman was 
fastened in by herself, or she had gone out. Mr. West had set apart a 
house, if he (Mr. Saunders) did not misunderstand, fairly and gratui- 
tously, for the use of the Wiltshire constabulary, at or about the time 
of the murder. 

Mr. West — ^Yes, sir. 

Mr. Saunders continued—Since then Mr. West had placed the house 
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at his disposal, and the moment Mr. Foley knew that he said, " We 
will make it a police station ;" but he (Mr. S.) said, " Excuse me, this 
house was given me for a priyate purpose, and, as &r as it is not incon- 
sistent with that private purpose, it shall be at the disposal of the 
Wilts and Somerset constabulary, but not as a police-station/* Mr. 
Foley was obliged to abide by that determination, and, shortly after- 
wards, he (Mr. S.) went through the town, for whatever purpose was 
immaterial, but, on his return, there was no Wiltshire constable to be 
seen (although he had left Mr. F^ey and several constables there) 
except Mr. Pitney and a constable who had come with him (Mr. 
Saunders). He found that Mr. Foley had taken several constables away 
with him in a vehicle, so that, if he (Mr. Saunders) and Inspector 
Pitney had not been there, there would not have been any of the Wilt- 
shire constabulaxy in that part of Wiltshire to protect it, or to do 
anything else that might be necessary. He (Mr. S.) was, at present, 
without a single pohceman of the county of Wiltshire. What might 
have taken place at Bradford on Saturday last it was not necessary for 
him to state, for it had been read to him in print that morning. On 
that day he did not sit here, feeling it to be his duty to attend a 
meeting of magistrates, convened by circular, at Bradford. 

Mr. Dennis said the result of that meeting had not appeared in 
print. 

Mr. Saunders — ^Tes, it has in the Bristol ' Daily Post ' of Monday tho 
12th. 

Mr. Dennis — Is it incompatible or inconsistent with what took place 
on Saturday to let us know what resolution was come to on that 
occasion ? 

Mr. Saunders said that what took place on Saturday in public had 
been read to him in print ; but inasmuch as reporters were not 
admitted at that private council of the magistrates, he did not feel 
himself at liberty, having given his word of honour as a gentleman not 
to do so, to divulge anything that occuq;ed there. It was well known 
that he courted the fullest pubHcity, but that did not take place. It 
had been stated, however, that Mr. Stone attended the bench during 
the deliberation, but that he was not there during the whole time. It 
had also been said that a letter had been resolved on to be sent to the 
* Times,' and that the letter was signed by all the magistrates ; but he 
signed no letter. Whether there was a letter, or an amendment, or 
what there was, he was not at Hberty to mention. He looked on. He 
was not at hberty to state what took place ; but he felt it due to him- 
self and in justification of his conduct, to say that of that letter he had 
no copy. He heard it read several times. The most important words 
he heard read — the only ones he felt it necessary to take into his 
account at the time, were these two — ** as reported." The letter was 
gone to the ' Times,* complaining, he presumed, of the report of the 
first meeting that took place there, as reported in that paper. When 
the letter appeared in the 'Times,* when his brother magistrates' 
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actions were known, then would be time enough for him to speak more 
of that subject. So much he could say without being guilty of a breach 
of confidence, or impropriety to gentlemen and men of honour. Now 
he came to what he considered a justification of his conduct in the 
eyes of the whole world. That did not take place in confidence ; it was 
generally known, or he supposed it was, for he read an article in the 
• Morning Chronicle ' one day last week, he read his name in connexion 
with those of high authorities, or men in high position. It was by this 
time generally known that he left^his part of the country on the last 
Wednesday but one in the month of October, with his family, after a 
thi*ee months* residence, or thereabout. He made it his business to try 
to see a personal friend of his own, who held a high office in the city. 
He was informed he was out of town, but on the following day he had 
an interview of some hours* duration with him, but he (Mr. Saunders) 
Was unable to place in his hands certain documents, as he had left them 
with Mr. Hughes, the chief of the Bath police. He (Mr. Saunders) 
promised to send his honourable and personal friend the documents 
on the Saturday, when they arrived at his (Mr. Saunders's) London 
residence. He thought it material and desirable for the ends of justice 
that he should see the chief of the metropolitan police, but he was in 
Plymouth, and he (Mr. Saunders) saw Captain Harris, who, he under- 
stood, represented the head of the metropolitan police. It was im- 
material whether, during the interview, a certain nobleman came in, 
but he (Mr. Saunders) was with Captain Harris for about an hour, and 
what took place he did not feel it necessary to state. But in conse- 
quence of something that did take place on Sunday evening at his own 
residence, and knowing that, as a Wiltshire magistrate, he could not 
act in Middlesex, he thought it necessary to communicate with the 
Lord Chancellor. He (Mr. S.) left the letter with his own hand on 
Sunday evening, and, on being asked whether it was public or private, 
knowing that it had reference to the Boad-hill case, he thought it to be 
his duty not to mark it private. To that letter he received an answer, 
on which was marked ** Official, paid,'* on Monday evening by the last 
delivery. Whether it was written by his Lordship's order or not was 
more than he could say, but it suggested to him that he should go to 
the Home Office. On the Tuesday morning he went to see the honour- 
able gentleman he had promised to see, and, understanding that he 
had gone to the Home Office, immediately followed him there. The 
messenger knew his (Mr. S.'s) name, and said the Principal Secretary of 
State was not there, and asked if the chief clerk would be sufficient to 
meet him. He said the chief clerk would not do for him, and asked if 
Mr. Clive (the Under-Secretary of State) would be able to attend to 
what he might wish to say, and upon that he was ushered into Mr. 
Chve's room, and had a i>ersonal interview of about three-quarters of 
an hour with him, leaving him at about three in the afternoon, drove 
to Lincoln's Inn, was at Paddington station in time for the express 
train, and was back there in the evening. What took place at the 
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interview with Mr. Clive and other persons he did not feel at liberty to 
state. On the morning after his arrival at Bradford he attended at the 
usual monthly session there — ^he had acted there on the two previous 
occasions as chairman during the greater part of the days, in the 
absence of Mr. Bradney. After the monthly business was over, a 
private council was held before the four magistrates. There was no 
pledge of secresy then imposed, therefore he felt at Hberty to mention 
what he thought right in reference to that occasion. The magistrates 
then present were the Rev. J. H. Bradney, the Rev. J. Wilkinson, Mr. 
Edmonds, Mr. Molton, and himself. He had now a certain line marked 
out and defined, which he intended to follow, please God, be the con- 
sequence what it might. He communicated to the magistrates, and 
showed them certain things, and, as the result of that private council 
of themselves, he understood that he might take Inspector Pitney, and 
any policeman of the Bradford division he thought fit, over to Road, to 
make some investigation or other. After he left the Town-hall a diffi- 
culty occurred to him on the subject ; Mr. Edmonds had left, but Mr. 
Bradney and Mr. Wilkinson were conversing together in the Market- 
place, and he rushed across to them, and said, " By the way, Captain 
Meredith may think it ¥n*ong if the police constables go over with me.'* 
They replied, " Oh ! dear no ; it is a public duty ;" whereon he (Mr. S.) 
felt no further delicacy. Subsequently he was informed that Captain 
Meredith would be in Bradford on the Friday, and Mr. Bradney pro- 
mised to see Mr. Edmonds, and he (Mr. S.) to see another magistrate, 
to procure their attendance to meet Captain Meredith. Ultimately he 
saw Messrs. Bradney, Bythesea, Molton, and himself (Mr. S.). After- 
wards Captain Meredith expressed his willingness to go to Road with 
him, and appointed to meet him on the following day at the Bell inn, 
Road. That explanation might seem unnecessary, but he felt it due to 
himself to make it. Captain Meredith having left the hall, he (Mr. S.) 
said plainly that, inasmuch as he had not the sUghtest confidence in 
the manner the proceedings had hitherto been conducted by the Wilts 
constabulary, under the guidance of Captain Meredith, he felt that it 
would be folly for him (Mr. S.) to undertake any investigation or inquiry 
at Road-hill unless he was supported by somebody in whom he could 
place confidence. Some one, he would not say who, said, ** What would 
you suggest ?*' but he replied, " I prefer to hear a suggestion from 
you ;" on which one or two suggested that he could not do better than 
to have the chief of the police of Bath to assist him. It was not 
intended that he (Mr. Saunders) should come to that hall, but to Road- 
hill — ^the Bell inn. Road. It was then agreed that he should see Mr. 
Hughes, and ask him, with some confidential man with him, to assist 
him (Mr. Saunders) in case of necessity. He called upon them, and 
they then repaired to the house of the then Mayor of Bath (Dr. Barrett). 
AVhat took place at that interview he had better not mention, but, he 
believid with the full sanction of the Mayor, Mr. Hughes and the 
other gentleman came to Road, and the investigation was opened in his 
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• 
and Captain Meredith's presence. He (Mr. Saunders) acknowledged 

himself to be bound by every word he had said in that room — he did 
not mean to say, as reported in one paper or another — but by every 
word he uttered in that room he would abide, as a man of probity and 
a man of honour, ^as well as every word he had written to her Majesty's 
Principal Secretary of State on the 1st and 6th of September. It was 
important he should be particular in what he did or said, for he knew 
not how this matter might end. He produced the draft of his letter, 
and also an answer he received on the fith of September. He would 
say nothing of competitive examinations and so on, but there were 
words misspelt in that letter; it was signed '^ H. Waddington." Again 
referring to the meeting on Saturday at Bradford, Mr. Saunders said, 
'' At that meeting there were present (without meaning any disrespect 
to them) Bradney, Conolly, Edmonds, Lopes, Milton, myself, Wilkinson, 
and CaiUard. Now, what ^<)o^ place at that meeting was a letter — as, 
gentlemen present, many of you know — ^the result was a letter to be 
sent to the ^ Times,' stating that my observations as reported here — 
my statement as reported here — were either incorrect, or, in other words, 
no such assumed sanction for them was ever given me. But I now say, 
and I put it to them as men of honour and magistrates of this county, 
and several of them are magistrates for the adjoining county of Somer- 
set, to say what they did sanction me to do. If what I have done does 
not meet their sanction, let them, as men of honour and gentlemen, 
say what they did sanction me to do. At any rate, I may say what I 
have done was done with their full knowledge, if not concurrence, and 
I have no reason to doubt that it has been done with the fuU know- 
ledge of nearly every person in authority in London. They (the magis- 
trates) on Saturday thought fit to withdraw their sanction, concurrence, 
or whatever else it may be that I understood they had given me. You 
see me, therefore, here to-day alone, without a single member, as far as 
I can see, of the Wilts constabulary, with the exception of Heritage, 
who is regularly on duty here." Mr. Saunders added that two Somerset 
constables were there with the fuU approval and sanction of their super- 
intendent at Frome. They were not bis (Mr. S.'s) orders, however. 
He was absent from Bradford on the latter part of Saturday, and on 
Sunday Inspector Pitney informed him that the Chief Constable of 
Wilts desired that P. C. Miller might be brought back from special 
duty. He was sent on Wednesday to London with verbal instructions 
what to do when he got to London, and further instructions were sent 
by post to a person in whom he (Mr. Saunders) placed most implicit 
confidence. Telegraphic messages had since passed between him and 
that person, the contents to be made known to Miller, who was acting 
under his (Mr. S.*s) special orders on special service. He was to be 
recalled, and Pitney said he was not to attend him (Mr. S.) unless 
something of importance occurred — that was, if Pitney thought it of 
sufficient importance he might obey his orders. Those were the erders 
of the chief constable, but it might fall to his (Mr. S.'s) lot, as a magis- 
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traie of Wilts, to want the attendance of Captain Meredith himself and 
time would show, if he (Mr. S.) felt it necessary to call on him, as the 
chief constable of the county, in accordance with his duty as one of the 
county constables, and in accordance with the Wilts Quarter Session 
orders, to obey that order or command, whether he would do so or not. 
But he (Mr. S.) could not tell where Miller was. He had attended at his 
(Mr. S.'s) private residence in London three times for orders. He had 
sent the following telegram to London, and it had been returned to 
him by post : — *^ Nov. 10th. Tell M. (Miller ?) he is no longer under 
special orders ; let B. (Bond, of the Bath force ?) come if he can on 
Monday morning by express." He had been somewhat lengthy, but he 
had felt it due to himself and to all those who had supported him. He 
felt it due to mention &cts, for facts were stubborn things ; but the 
reporters might publish as many or as few of them as they might think 
it fit for all the world to see. One most material fact he wished volun- 
tarily to arrive at^ and that was neither more nor less than what took 
place on the morning of the 30th of June, at or about five o'clock. Mr. 
Quance would not come without a simimons, and that he (Mr. Saunders) 
did not intend to issue, but Mr. Foley had undertaken to procure the 
presence of a man named Lansdown and had not done so. Mr. Saunders 
next stated that he had had a private conference with a person of some 
respectability in Bristol, iiiside the walls of one of the^prisons there, for 
the ends of justice (laughter) ; and next noticed the letter from the 
late solicitor of Mr. Kent, which, he said, was published in Monday's 
Bristol ' Daily Post.' He had received several letters again that day, 
and had been informed that the postmaster with certain constables and 
others had gone to Bath. Mr. Hughes had gone to London. He (Mr. 
S.) believed there was a diflSculty about " B." coming down by express 
train, but he was under the orders of certain public people in London, 
and of course by their orders his movements would be regulated. In 
that investigation he wished to keep clear of any evidence that had 
been given. The present was not an open court, but a place where 
anybody was at full liberty to come and say what they liked to him 
that bore on the mysterious events of the 29th and 30th of June. 

No person coming forward to give information, it was evident that 
the ** investigation " must close. 

Mr. Saunders added, in conclusion, that questions had been asked as 
to who he was, and he would now just give a short autobiography. He 
was a native of the town of Bradford. He went to a school there in his 
early days, and then went to Warminster to school. He then went 
immediately, when he was somewhere about the age of sixteen, direct 
from Warminster school to the University of Oxford, about the 24th of 
November, 1824. He then became a member of a certain college there, 
of which several personal friends of his were also members, and his 
name was on the books of the Univeisity of Oxford, from the time of 
his entering it to the present, unless some one had struck it off during 
the past week without his knowledge. After passing his examination 

X 
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he entered at Lincoln's Inn, attended public lectores, and kept hia 
terms. In 1831 he was called to the Bar, and from that time to the 
present he had been a member of it. In 1833 her Majesty's then Lord 
Chancellor thought fit to put him in the commission of the peace, and 
from that time to the present he had been in the commission for the 
peace of the county of Wilts. Whether he was engaged in a cmo- 
mercial undertaking with the Prime Minister of England, or how many 
years he had been so, did not concern the public. There were eight 
concerned in the commercial undertaking, of whom the nobleman 
holding the highest office under the crown was one ; while there were 
sixteen concerned in ruling the country. He (Mr. S.) was known to 
the directors of the Bank of England, while he had certain private 
bankers of his own at more than one place, namely, at London, Bath, 
Brighton, and elsewhere. He did not feel it necessary to say more than 
that he was an original member of the Royal Agricultural Society, and 
a member of the Royal Horticultural Society. His name was Thomas 
Bush Saunders. 

The audience was very limited. Mr. PoUaky, from Field's Private 
Inquiry Office, London, was again in attendance. 



Mb. Saundbbs's Inquiry Resumed. 

Thursday, November 15/A, 1860. 

This afternoon Mr. T. B. Saunders resumed his sittings at the Temper- 
ance Hall, in this village. The attendance of spectators was very^ small. 
Mr. Pollaky, the detective, was ajgam present, and since the last meeting 
on Monday has been seen in Frome, Westbury, and Warminster, prose- 
cuting certain inquiries. He returned to town on Monday night, and, 
after a short stay, proceeded to Bath, whence he started for Road this 
morning. Mr. Hughes, diief of the Bath police, is still in London. 

The only person who volunteered any statement to-day was 

Charles Lansdovm, labourer, in the employ of Mr. Wilkins,' of TeUis- 
ford Mills, living near Road-hill House, who, in reply to questions from 
Mr. Saunders, stated that he saw nothing to attract his attention on 
the evening of the 29th of June. Got up at half-past four the following 
morning, and went to Mr. Wilkins's, a distance of about a mile and a 
half from Road. Called Quance, a fellow-labourer, about a quarter 
before five, but whether he was gone before he could not tell. Neither 
Mrs. Quance nor any one in the house answered the calL Saw nothing 
while waiting about for Quance that morning. 

Mr. Saunders — ^Did you see any man, woman, or child about between 
your own house and Quance's ? 

Witness — I have no recollection of seeing any one. I did not go by 
Road-hUl House to Tellisford that morning. Sometimes we met other 
labouring men as we were going to work. Did not look over into Road- 
hill House grounds on that morning. 
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WUnesa continued — ^I am quite certain of that. Can't say where I 
.first saw Quance that morning, and do not recoUect whether I went 
down with him or not. ]f I did not go down with Quance, I saw him 
first at TellJsford. I have never said anything to my master, or any- 
one else, respecting seeing any one on the morning of the 30th of June. 
I have known Mr. Kent ever since he has been in Road; have never 
worked for him. None of his servants are related to me. I have never 
sold anything to Mr. Kent, and he has never paid me any money for 
any purpose. I never had any connexion at all with him. Mr. Foley 
never spoke to me on the subject of what passed on the morning of the 
30th of June. 

In^eply to Mr. Saunders, P. C. Urcli stated that he did not think 
there was any chance of Quance attending the inquiry voluntarily. 

Mr. Saunders stated that since the last meeting he had received the 
following letter from the Chief Constable of the county of Bucks : — 

" Chief Constable's Office, Aylesbury, 

"Nov. 9tli, 1860. 

<*Dear Sir — Immediately I learnt that Mr. Summers's name had 
been called in question in reference to the Road murder case, I wrote 
to him, desiring he would put himself in communication with you, but 
it appears he had previously done so with Superintendent Foley. In 
consequence of a letter received by me from your friend Mr. Ward, I 
have driven over to Cheeham, and fully questioned Superintendent 
Summers on the matter in question, and trust you will find there is no 
reason to doubt the correctness of his statement; also, that it has 
arisen from a misunderstanding un Mr. Groser's part. 

" YouiB faithfully, 

« WiLLouoHBT H. Carter, 

*' Chief Constable. 
J. B, SaunderSf EsqJ" • 



it 



Mr. Saunders then read the following statement^ which had been 
made by Mr. Summers to Mr. Carter, Chief Constable of Bucks, in 
reference to the assertions made by Mr. Groser on a former occasion : — 

'* I, George WiUiam Summers, of the Buckinghamshire constabulary, 
and formeny superinteudent of the county police at Frome, hereby 
declare that I never told Mr. Groser, or any other person whatever, that I 
had seen blood on the waU near the front door at Road-hill House, or 
anywhere near the spot. I certainly saw a smear of blood across the 
privy door, which I pointed out to Superintendent Foley, but I do not 
recollect having told Mr. Groser personally of this fiiot, although he 
might have overheco^ me making the remark to some other person in 
the course of my duties. As to Mr. Groser*s statement that 1 had said 
that * I had not mentioned the (act of my having seen blood on the 
passage wall to any one, and that I had a reason for not having done 
soTi noreby further declare that no such allusion ever passed my li^, 
and that Mr. Grooer's aasertioas must have arisen out of some mis- 

X 2 
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understanding of his own. I am quite pi'epared to repeat the above 
statements on oath if required so to do. 

'* Geo. Wm . Sumhbbs, 
" Inspector of Police, Bucks Constabulary. 

'* Taken before me this 9th day of November, 1860, at Chesham, in the 
county of Buckingham. 

"WiLLOUOHBY H. CABTEBy 

" Chief Constable of Bucks." 

Mr. Saunders proceeded to go through the various letters he had 
received from different places in the kingdom, some offering suggestions, 
others containing abusive comments on Mr. Saunders's proceedings, 
and another enclosing the copy of a letter addressed to Mr. Kent. One 
of the communications threw out the hint that the handwriting of all 
anonymous letters discouraging the inquiry should be jealously scruti- 
nised ; and Mr. Saunders stated that it had been intimated to him that 
all these letters possibly proceeded from parties not far from Road-hill 
House. Mr. Saunders then threw out some mysterious hints as to a 
letter said to have been sent to Elizabeth Gough, from Road, but which 
he had reason to believe did not pass through the Road post-office. He 
believed he had the means of ascertaining the contents of that letter, 
but by whom it was written he would not at present enter on any con- 
jecture. He might, however, state that some of the relations of Eliza- 
beth Gough were most anxious that the whok of this matter should be 
thoroughly investigated. Mr. Saunders proceeded to state that, in 
consequence of what had happened at Bradford on Saturday night, the 
surveillance which he had established over Elizabeth Gough by P. C. 
Miller had been withdrawn; but Mr. Hughes, chief of the Bath 
police, was stiU in London and the neighbourhood making inquiries on 
the subject. Mr. Saun^rs then proceeded to offer some remarks in 
reply to the letter of Mr. Stapleton, surgeon, of Trowbridge, which 
appeared in the * Times ' of Tuesday. He denied that he had indulged 
in any forensic medical criticisms at Mr. Stapleton's expense. He was 
there as a plain English country gentleman, and not in any forensic 
character, and as such he wanted to know what nightdress or garment 
it was that Mr. Stapleton did examine. For his own part he thought 
that a microscopic inspection of that article would have been highly 
satisfactory, and that opinion was concurred in by professional gentle- 
men in London who wrote M.D. after their names, while Mr. Stapleton 
subscribed himself merely "M.R.C.S. London." He (Mr. Saunders) 
had heard of another dress belonging to one of the elder members of 
Mr. Kent's family having been found after the murder, which also 
had spots of blood on it. The letter of Mr. Stapleton did not, in his 
opinion, in any way exonerate the police, nor had the examination he 
(Mr. Stapleton) had made tended to facilitate the ends of justice. Who 
were the authorities, who were the magistrates, who were satisfied 
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with Mr. StapIeton*8 explanations, and with his hopes that this night- 
dress had been withdrawn for ever from public observation ? He (Mr. 
Saunders) should like to know from Mr. Stapleton, and he thought it 
due to the public that it should be known, how many nightdresses or 
garments belonging to persons in Boad-hill House had been examined 
by that gentleman. He left it for the public to say whether he had 
dragged this matter from its obscurity in wanton and useless violatiou 
of public decency and public feeling ; but he said this openly, that in 
case of murder, which was a capital felony, no observations which might 
be levelled at him should prevent him from doing what he believed to 
be a public duty, in a private character. He had no private feeling, 
however, in the matter, but was simply actuated by the desire to find 
out the murderer or murderers. After giving a translation of the 
quotation with which Mr. Stapleton's letter concluded, and leaving the 
public to say how far it was applicable to him, Mr. Saunders gave an 
account of what he had done since the last meeting. He had been, 
among other places, to Trowbridge, for the purpose of tracing certain 
rumours as to an intention to put Miss Constance Kent into a lunatic 
asylum. He believed in the innocence of that young lady, but he 
understood from a gentleman, yesterday, that, on the day of the funeral, 
Mr. Parsons, Mr. Stapleton, and Mr. Rodway returned to Road-hill 
House from the funeral together. He was told that one of those gentle- 
men told his informant — it was not evidence, he was aware, but it was 
for them to contradict it if they could, and he dared them to do so — 
that Mr. Parsons said to Mr. Rodway and Mr. Stapleton that Mrs. Kent 
wished him to certify as to the state of mind of Miss Constance Kent. 
In other words (and he would not pledge himself to the exact terms), 
Mr. Bursons was wanted to give a certificate under which Miss Con- 
stance Kent might be confined in a lunatic asylum, in order to reUeve 
her from the consequences of the crime of murder with which she was 
then charged. Many other things were t^d him, some of which he 
did not think it proper at the present moment to divulge. Of course 
his informant did not wish his name to be brought before the pubhc, 
it being a most delicate transaction, and one which he would hesitate 
to state publicly. He (Mr. Saunders), however, had no hesitation of 
that kind. He stated it there openly that day, and let those who could 
contradict it do so. The suggestion came to nothing as regarded Miss 
Constance Kent, but still he could readily imagine that such an attempt 
could only have emanated from iSke mind or minds of those capable of 
committing the murder itself. If anything should come out in that 
room, showing him that it would ^be his duty to act ekwwhere as a 
magistrate, or if a proper case were brought before him by complaint or 
information, in writing or on oath, he should not hesitate to issue his 
warrant for the apprehension of Miss Constance Kent. Kor should he» 
under such circumstances, hesitate to issue his warrant for the appre- 
hension of Elizabeth Gough. He mentioned these two specially, because 
they had been already before a court of judicature ; but he would say 
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tfajat he should not hesitate to issue his warrant against any two persons 
who were in or at the house, or elsewhere, at the time of the murder, 
or to put his signature to a warrant for the apprehension of any one or 
more of those parties, so that justice might then be done. He belieyed 
that the result of the coroner's inquest, and the mode in which it was con- 
ducted, had met with general disapproval in London. He believed that 
the proceedings with regard to Miss Constance Kent had met with great, 
he would not say general, disapproval. And he believed that the pro- 
ceedings with regard to Elizabedi Qough in that room, at Trowbridge, and 
elsewhere, had also met with very great disapproval in London. It was 
unbecoming on his part, perhaps, to make any observations with regard 
to his brother magistrates, but no such delicacy was felt in London ; 
and he believed that the Chairman of their Quarter Session (Sir J. W, 
Awdry) had erred, unknowingly, in the examination of Elizabeth 
Gough, in having conducted the case as if he were trying her as a 
judge, without the intervention of a jury. The consequence was that 
she had been allowed to go free, on certain recognisances being entered 
into. He understood, however, from a person in whom he could place 
the greatest confidence, that she was willing to come forward at any 
moment she might be required. It was for others to say, with regard 
to the investigations which had taken place at Trowbridge and else- 
where, whether there was or was not a primd/acie case then and there 
made, by l^gal evidence, against Elizabeth Gough. If so, it was the 
duty of his brother magistrates, without being persuaded by the Chair- 
man, to have committed her for trial, and to have had the charge inves- 
tigated at the next assize for the county of Wilts. He (Mr. S.) might 
have been excited, but after the observations which had been made on 
his conduct he felt it only due to himself to state what he had stated. 
He purposed to go oki no further with the investigation that day, but 
he did not intend, though it had been suggested to him by parties of 
intelligence, to close the inquiry— certainly not until he knew the result 
of the application for a second coroner's inquest. In his opinion he 
did not beheve that appHcation would be granted, and if not, then the 
burthen would be thrown on the magistrates and police of the county 
of Wilts of endeavouring to discover the criminal He might have 
appeared excited, and what he had gone through was enough to excite 
ai^y man, but, though writs ctd mdius inquirendum and other writs had 
been talked of, he was as cool as he ever was in his life. He proposed, 
therefore, to suspend this inquiry — ^not to dose* it — and he left the 
public to judge of his conduct in the matter. 

It was subsequently stated by Mr. Saunders that he should not^ in 
all probability, resume his sitting until after the proposed application 
to ^e Court of Queen's Bench has been disposed of, but that, if he 
should alter his determination, he would communicate with the repre- 
sentatives of the press who had attended the inquiry. 
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This mysterious tragedy will, doubtless, achieve a prominent place among 
the catues cilehrea of modem times. It has already been the theme of 
articles without number in the press, and sundry pamphlets have appeared, 
the writers of which devote themselves, with more or less ability, to an 
endeavour to penetrate the veil which shrouds the bloody deed. Amongst 
these publications, not the least remarkable is a penny pamphlet, issued 
by Hey wood, Manchester, under the title of * Who committed the Road 
Murder ? or, the Track of Blood followed. By a Disciple of Edgar Poe.* 
The writer of this brochure sets himself to an examination of six theories 
under which the murder may possibly be accounted for, and endeavours to 
show, by ^n exhaustive process, who could not have committed the murder ; 
and if he does not evince the singular ingenuity of the celebrated author of 
the ' €k>ld Beetle,* he, at all .events; argues his propositions with much 
acuteness. Speaking of the loss of the nightdress, to which he attaches 
particular importance, he says, — ** The most probable clue to the mystery 
is the NIGHTDRESS. What has become o/itf is not the important question ; 
but — ^Who abstbaoted rr? Find the thief, and the murderer (ff a 
murderer) will be found. Find me the thief, and I'll find you the assassin ; 
not that they exist in one person I And meanwhile let this one point 
be well considered, 'who took the nightdress?' — Hitherto the brilliant 
* Detective's ' efifort has been to associate that nightdress with Miss Con- 
stance Kent, to prove that her guilt is wrapped up in it, and to find out 
where it is. All wrong ! I perceive her purity in its loss ; and, in its 
loss, another's guilt. The thief purloined that dress to shield herset/^ by 
casting suspicion on one of her own aex» Had she purloined a male garment 
the effect would have been beneficial only to her male accomplice (whoever 
he might be), in directing suspicion from him to the male whose garment 
she purloined. The nightdress is missing ; seek no more for it, but bring 
every force to bear upon the probable circumstances of t?ie theft 1" Again, 
referring to the j wounds on the murdered child, he says — "A carver 
would give the wounds, or a Spanish knife with a spring. A scythe would 
not. Will the tradesmen of Trowbridge, Bath, and Bristol furnish copies 
of bills of their transactions in cutlery with the Kent household ? I espe- 
cially allude to carvers. Families in a good position order in the usual 
way, and pay periodically. Dates of sales «iid descriptions of cutlery 
would be booked. There wquld be no money-purchases of carving-knives. 
The copies of bills might be compared with the present knives of the house 
hold. And, to prevent mistakes^ let us know what knives have been 
bought since the tiventy-ninth of June, Villagers would know nothing of 
the possession of a Spanish knife ; but those on visiting terms with the 
family may. A knife of the sort may be a gift, or a memorial of travelling 
companionship. It is the duty of every one — friend or acquaintance, near 
or distant — ^to help the inquiry." 
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Thursday^ Nofnntbtr 29lA» 18G0. 

At the oonchisioii of the ondinaiy boaineBs at tbie moBkhly petty 
session at Bradfojrd-on*ATon yestoid^, Ur. T. 6w SaniHiaiTi addxvaaed 
the Bench in reference to hia inveatigation conceniing the mjateriooa 
muider at Boad. The olher luagistratfti prasent we the Rev. J. H. 
Bradney in the chair, Kev. J. WUkinsoo^ and G^ Booke. Mr. 
Edmonda had been upon the Bench during the tranaaction of tha 
business, but had left the ball when Mr. Saunders brou^t lonmd the 
subject. 

Mr. Saund€r9 said. Before the Ben^ broke up he had a lew ohflerr&- 
tions to make in reference to a letter which appeared in the pablie 
|)aperB» reflecting strongly (as he was pleased to take it) on his coodisei, 
but whether as a magistrate or as a pri?ate individual he oould acareely 
SAjy as it originated from a meeting convened by a drcular addressed 
to the magistrates by their clerk, Mr. Wm. Stone, signed by Mr. Stone, 
but» without saying by whose authority be called together certain 
magistrates in the room on the 10th of November. The Gircular he 
alluded to was as follows : — 

(CUCULAJI). 

Bradford>on-Avon, 8th NoTamber, 1S60. 

Sin, — I am requested to beg the &vour of your attendance in the 
committee-room of the Town-Wl in Bradford, on Saturday, the Hjth 
inst., at two o'clock in the afternoon, to consider a statement made by 
Mr. Thos. B. Saunders at the Boad-hill inquiry. 

I remain. Sir, yours very fiiithftilly. 

That letter came in an envelope, addressed, in Mr. Stone's handwriting, 
to Thos. B. Saundera, ISsq., at the Swan Inn, Bradford. That was the 
origination of the meeting on the 10th inst. At the moment he (Mr. 
Saunders) did not know who requested Mr. Stone to call the meeting, 
but, in consequence of the circular, he attended at the committee-room, 
as did seven other magistrates, acting, he would not aay usually, but 
sometimes, on that division. Two of them he had never seen at any 
Bench on that divisioo, and he was told that it was very doubtful 
whether they had attended three meetings of any Bench on that 
division. The result was that, after the reporters were excluded, a 
certain private deliberation took place between the eight magistrates 
then present, and during the deliberation the clerk was requested to 
attend. Beyond that he (Mr. S.) would say nothing, because he bound 
hinuself as an houourable man not to divulge a single thing that 
happened in that n>om subsequently. He was sorry his friend Mr. 
Edmonds wai> not there, and the other three magistrates who attended 
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that meeting. His friend Captain Rooke was not present at that 
meeting. Those present were the Rev. J. H. Bradney, Mr. Gonolly, 
Mr. Edmonds, Mr. Lopes, Mr. Molton, Rev. J. Wilkinson, the County 
Court Judge, Mr. Caillard, and himself; and he (Mr. S.) was sorry to 
have to say that, on his return to the town of Bradford on the suo- 
oeeding Monday, or he believed he might say on the evening of that 
Saturday on which the meeting had been held in the afternoon, he was 
told things that had taken place in the room. He was sorry to say 
that^ and would add that he did not divulge them. He would say no 
more in reference to that. But at that meeting, when the reporters had 
been called in (he felt, as a man of honour, that he ought not to say 
one word that passed when the magistrates were assemibled in council), 
a certain expression was made to them to which he need not refer, but 
the result was, that a certain letter, he believed, was agreed on to be 
sent to the ' Times.' 

The Chairman^ Are you aware that there are reporters in the room ? 

Mr. Saunders said he was aware of it, for he had seen them taking 
notes, and he was delighted to see them, for ever3rthing he said at 
Road-hill was most correctly reported in many respects, though addi- 
tions and deviations were made in others. But his remarks, as reported 
in all the papers, he did not feel himself bound, as a man of honour — 
as a gentleman — to abide by. What he did say, and what he did — ^his 
acts — by all those he was bound, and did not retract one word he then 
said, or one act he then did. Well, then, a certain letter was agreed 
upon to go to the ' Times* newspaper. 

Captain JRooke — You will excuse me, Mr. Saunders. 

Mr. Saunders — Oh, decidedly so, as you were not present at that 
meeting. 

Captain Hooke — They may put my name in the newspapere every 
day in the week if they like, so long as they say nothing ill of me. Cap- 
tain Rooke then shook hands with Mr. Saunders and retired. 

Mr. Saunders continued — ^The result was that the letter did not 
appear in the ' Times ' newspaper, nor had it appeared there to the 
present day ; but a letter had appeared in he couldn't say the number 
of papeiB ; but from Thursday week down probably to the present day 
the letter had been circulated and printed in the different papers of 
this country, and for aught he knew in other countries. [The letter 
was published in the ' Daily Post ' at the time, and it stated that Mr. 
Saundens*s remarks, at the Road Tempeiunce Hall, as reported, were 
not founded on ta/oi, and that he was not conducting the inquiry at the 
instance or with the sanction of the Bradford Bench of magistrates.] 
Mr. Saunders said he did not introduce the subject as a personal ques- 
tion between Mr. Stone, who signed the letter, and himself, or as a per- 
sonal question between his brother magistrates and himself, but he in- 
troduced it that his character might be set right with the world on 
the subject as reported. He subsequently called on his brethren of the 
Bradford Bench to say in what respect he had deviated from ttie fact. 
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He cakUfid upon them, as gentlemen and honourable men, to aay what 
concorrence they gave him, or what sanction they gave him, or if they 
gave him any sanction or concurrence. If they, as honourable men, 
could say what they did tell him, and what they did sanction — * 

The Bev. J. WUkinson—On what day was that? 

Mr. Saunders apprehended it was on the Monday following the 
Saturday on which the meeting was held. It was either on the Mon- 
day or the Tuesday. 
• Mr. Stone — It was on the Monday following. 

Wr.JSaunden — The eight magistoates did not sanction any letter to 
any other newspaper but the ' Times,' but Mr. Stone had signed letters 
which had been sent to he did not know how many papers. He wished 
Mr. Stone to say how many papers he sent the letter to. 

The magistrates suggested that Mr. Saunders should finish his state- 
ment first. 

Mr. Saunders assumed that the Chairman requested Mr. Stone to call 
the meeting, and that Mr. Wilkinson seconded the Chairman. 

The Chairman and Mr. Wilkinson said they had requested the meet* 
ing to be called. 

Mr. Saunders proceeded. He saw the letter, he believed, published for 
the first time on Thursday, the 15th of November, whereupon he felt it to 
be his duty,having a regard for his character, which had been considerably 
commented on in many papers, to bring the matter forward. However, 
he might there state that he had just received a paper in which a gentle- 
man had written in his favour, considering that the * Hampshire Tele- 
graph' had calumniated him. He had seen an extract in another 
Hampshire paper, the * Guardian,' most complimentary to him. Well, 
as soon as he saw Mr. Stone's letter published, he wrote a letter to him 
marked private, and a copy of which he did not intend to read, unless 
Mr. Stone wished him to do so ; but he wrote him an official letter, 
which he would read : — 

" Sib, — It was with very considerable surprise that I read in 
many newspapers a letter, dated Nov. 10th, 1860, and purporting to be 
signed by you as clerk to the justices of the Bradford Petty Sessionjd 
Division, in which letter it is said that my statement as reported is 
not founded on fact, and that the Bench have not any connexion with 
my inquiry. 

*' Will you, in writing, inform me by whose authority such letter has 
been inserted in so many papers ? for I, although present during the 
whole of the deliberation, am not aware that any authority was then 
given to you or any one else to do so, more than forward to the editor 
of the 'Times' the letter then agreed upon. 

*' It is due ^to my brother magistrates and myself I should state, 
Messrs. Bradney, Eamonds, and myself, of the eisht magistrates, at the 
last private meeting convened by circular, were aldne present at all the 
three meetings, and that Mr. Bythesea was present only at the second 
meeting, and then by chance, which meeting he for the first time 
attended, and that Captain Rooke was prevented from attending any 
of the meetings. Captain ConoUy, Mr. Lopez, and the County Court 
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Judge attended only the last meeting on the lOth instant. You are 
aware tibat you only attended for a short period the last meeting, not 
being present at either of the previous meetings. As the letter which 
you have sizned contains so serious an imputation, I reserve to myself 
the right of giving such publicity to this communication and to your 
reply as may seem to me desirable. 

" I have the honour to be yours very faithfully, 

"Thob. Bush Saundkbs. 

'' Wm, 8t<me, Esq., Clerk to the Magistrates 

of the Bradford Division, 
" Bradford-onrAwm, Vjth November^ 1860." 

He received no reply until Saturday last, the 24th,* when he received 
the following letter, addressed to him in London : — 

** Bradford-on-Avon, Nov. 22, 1860. 
" Sib, — ^In answer to your letter of the 17th inst. I beg to state 
that the following letter was unanimously adopted at a special meeting 
of the whole Bradford Bench on the 10th instant, and forwarded by me 
to the editor of the ' Times * on the same day : — 

'Sir, — Mr. T. B. Saunders is reported to have said, at the opening 
of his inquiry at Road, that he was there at the instance, and with the 
sanction, of the Bradford Bench of magistrates ; that his proceedings 
had been sanctioned by the Bradford Bench at a meeting which they 
had held, so that, therefore, any responsibility which he might incur 
was shared by the whole Brsidford Bench. 

' I am desired b^ the magistrates of the Bradford Bench, specially 
assembled to consider this matter, to say that Mr. T. B. Saunders's 
statement, as reported, is not founded on fact ; and that the Bench have 
not any connexion with Mr. T. B. Saunders's inquiry. 

' I am your obedient servant, 

* WnuAM Stowe, 

* Clerk to the Justices of the Bradford Petty 
Sessional Division. 
* ^w. 10, I860.' 

** The above letter, for some reason with which the magistrates are 
not acquainted, did not appear in the * Times.' The magistrates were, 
however, desirous that the same publicitv should, if possible, be given 
to their answer to your statement as to the statement itself, which last 
was reprinted in all the newspapers. Their letter, therefore, not 
appearing in the * Times,' it was, on the authority of the Chairman, 
the Rev. J. H. Bradney, supported by £. Edmonds, Esq., and the Rev. 
J. Wilkinson, inserted in the newspapers. 

** I remain, Sir, yours very fiuthfuUy, 

"Wm. Stoke. 
« T. B. Saunders, Esq.'' 

Ab he knew nothing of the affairs of the * Times,' or of its proceedings 
or regulations, it did not become him to say why the letter was not 
inserted ; perhaps it was never received at the office. He should like. 
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however, io say that his impression was, that the words in the original 
letter were " as reported in the * Times.* " 
Mr. Stone — No ; the above letter was copied from the original. 
Mr. Saunders said the observations were not reported in the same 
way in all the papers. He was glad that Mr. Bradney and Mr. Wilkin- 
son were present^ and was sorry that Mr. Edmonds was not there. He 
had not yet been informed to what number of papers the letter had 
been sent, but he did think and feel that it was an imperative duty on 
himself to take the present course, because it was only on the previous 
day, as he was coming down by the express train from London, that he 
was informed by two gentlemen from Frome, one of whom was often 
at Trowbridge and was acquainted with many families there, that a 
certain magistrate of that Bench went to Trowbridge and endeavoured 
to explain to a magistrate there that the Bradford Bench did not sanc- 
tion his (Mr. Saunders's) act, but that a Trowbridge magistrate said, 
'* I don't want any private communication from you ; speak openly 
before your brother magistrates, for I know the Bradford magistrates 
did sanction Mr. Saunders's act." He immediately began to consider 
how the Trowbridge magistrates could know that^ and at last thought 
that they were informed by Captain Meredith, who was before the 
Bench on the Friday before he (Mr. Saunders) opened the inquiry at 
Road, and would know it. He had asked the two magistrates present 
if he could take the policemen with him to Road-hill. 
The Hev. J, lyUkinaon — ^That was on the previous Wednesday. 
Mr. Saunders — Yes, and neither of them had the slightest objection 
to his taking Pitney and the other policemen of the Bradford division 
to Koad. 

The Chairman — Certainly not, if you had the approval of the Chief 
Constable. 
Mr. Saunders said he took Inspector Pitney with him that afternoon. 
The Chairman said he did not find fault with Mr. Saunders for taking 
him. 

Mr. Saunders said that, understanding that Captain Meredith would 
be at Trowbridge on the Friday, he saw police-constable Andrews at 
half-past four o'clock in the morning, and told him he should like to see 
Inspector Pitney as early as convenient, and also that he should like to 
see Captain Meredith. Pitney was with him (Mr. Saunders) before five 
o'clock. Captain Meredith subsequently came to Bradford, and he 
(Mr. Saunders) called on Mr. Bradney to ask him to obtain the at- 
tendance of Mr. Edmonds, and stated that he would see Mr. Molton. 
He (Mr. Saunders) happened to be at the place of meeting first, when 
Captain Meredith said he was very anxious to leave to make an inves- 
tigation at Warminster, but Mr. Molton, Mr. Bythesea, the Chairman, 
and Mr. Edmonds met ; and Captain Meredith, who at first said he 
couldnt stay five minutes, then stayed an hour and a half or two hours, 
and wished to give up all his engagements and go to Road-hill House 
that afternoon. He (Mr. Saunders), however, didn't go that afternoon. 
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Captain Meredith addressed the Bench and said, " I will put myself and 
the Wiltshire constabulary under the orders of the Bench ;'* whereupon 
Captain Meredith left, and he (Mr. Saunders) said, '' Qentlemen, I have 
no confidence in Captain Meredith and a large portion of the Wilts 
constabulary ; therefore it would not do for me to go barely with 
Captain Meredith." He was then asked who be wished to have, and 
he said he would rather hear from some of them, upon which two gen- 
tlemen suggested Mr. Hughes of Bath. He fell in with the suggestion, 
having seen Mr. Hughes on the previous Monday, and he had letters of 
his in his hands in reference to the Road-hill mystery. He said no 
better man than Mr. Hughes could be suggested, and he went down 
that afternoon to Bath, and saw Mr. Hughes and his chief man, and 
subsequently met the Mayor of Bath, and, with his sanction, Mr. 
Hughes and the other gentleman were at Road at the opening of the 
inquiry. He engaged to meet Captain Meredith at Road at twelve 
o'clock at noon on the Saturday when the inquiry opened, not binding 
himself, however, not to be there before the time. He was at Road at 
eleven o'clock on the previous night, and it was the wish of the inha- 
bitants that he should sit at the Temperance HaU. Thus it would be 
seen that Captain Meredith knew all that took place on his leaving the 
magisterial sitting,4Lnd therefore was able to tell the Trowbridge Bench 
that he (Mr. Saunders) did have the concurrence of the Bradford Bench 
in opening the inquiry. He did not wish to bind the Bench, or any 
other Bench, to his acts, for, thank Qod, his shoulders were broad 
enough, and he was sufficiently able, to bear the responsibility of his 
own acts. What was reported in the newspapers about his having 
taken a house at Road was a mistake. A house was offered to him, 
and had been previously offered to the Wiltshire constabulary on the 
29th or 30th of June, but refused by the Chief Constable, or the Wilt- 
shire constabulary in the district ; but was accepted by him (Mr. 
Saunders) as soon as offered for his acceptance. It was used for the 
police purposes of that county on the evening of that day on which he 
had accepted it, for a person taken at Frome was handed over to the 
policeman there under special orders. Thus, he repeated, Captain 
Meredith had the power of telling the Trowbridge magistrates that in 
some measure or other he was sanctioned by the Bradford Bench. He 
again asked if what he said, as reported, was incorrect ? 
The Chairman — As reported. 

Mr. Saunden^IiA reported I He mtist not divulge what took place 
in that room on the 10th November. He was sorry he gave his word 
of honour that he would not divtilge, and that was the consideration 
for Mr. Stone's leaving the room. He was sorry he did it, and never 
would be guilty of so heinous an act again, because, when what bad 
taken place was told by others, he had to bear the burthen. He would 
never be guilty of such a heinous act again. In conclusion, Mr. 
Saunders said* he was a plain man, and, asking them to bear in mind 
that he expressly guarded them from the responsibility of his acts, he 
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requested them to say what authority they did give him, for he could 
not allow the letter to go forth to the world without explaoation being 
made as to what they and he did. 

The Chairman begged to say that Mr. Saunders had no authority 
whatever for making that statement at the Road-hill inquiry, for he had 
not the sanction of the whole or part of the Bradford Bench. At the 
last monthly meeting, after the regular course of proceedings had been 
gone through, Mr. Saunders called the magistrates' attention to some 
private letters he had received from anonymous correspondents, and 
requested that he might have permission — as far as his memory bore- 
him out — to make use of the Bradford police. Several gentlemen 
present, he could not exactly say who, said there could be no objec- 
tion, provided it met with the approbation of the chief constable. 
Nothing further passed from that day till the following Friday, when 
there was to be a rather interesting turnpike meeting for letting the 
gates. Mr. Saunders then called upon him an hour before the meeting 
was to take place to beg him to attend at the Town-hall to meet Cap- 
tain Meredith, and to ask him to tell Mr. Edmonds. He did call on 
Mr. Edmonds, and they walked together to the hall, where they met 
Captain Meredith. There was a long altercation there between Cap- 
tain Meredith and Mr. Saunders, the latter alleging that he had some 
clue to the murder that was new» and the former, on the contrary, 
alleging that Mr. Saunders was in possession of nothing new. Mr. 
Saunders stated what information he had, and Captain Meredith stated 
that it was well known. The long altercation ended in an agreement 
between them to meet the next day at Road at noon. Mr. Saunders 
was sanctioned in using the Bradford police, and he (the Chairman) was 
happy to say that Captain Meredith said that not only should the 
Bradford police be placed at Mr. Saunders's service, but himself and 
the whole constabulary of Wiltshire, if he could produce some new 
evidence.* 

The Bev. J. Wilkmson — Mr. Saunders was to meet the police that day. 

Mr. Baunden— There are no magistrates to meet at Road. 

The Bev, J, WUkinson^Mr. Saunders was to meet Captain Meredith. 

The Chairman said that was so. On that occasion he made use of 
an observation to Captain Meredith, which he should do him the 
justice to remember. " Whatever you do, or whatever Mr. Saunders 
does, it is most remote from their intention, either directly or indi- 
rectly, to interfere with the Trowbridge magistrates, or to convey any 
censure to them." He (the Chairman) saw no more of Mr. Saunders 
till some time after. 

Mr. Saunders — Mr. Hughes. 

The Chairman — What about him ? 

Mr. Saundera — ^I think you and Mr. Bythesea suggested that he 
should be engaged. 

The Chairman said he had probably suggested that Mr. Hughes 
would be a good person to employ, but it was the intention that Mr. 
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Saunders should go on proseouiing the private inquiry he had been 
conducting before. 

Mr. Saunders — ^No, no. 

The Chairman said Mr. Saunders had been prosecuting an inquiry, 
and told him what he had been doing, and produced letters he had 
received ; he spoke of his different achievements at Road, and they 
inferred that he would continue to prosecute his inquiry, and commu- 
nicate any fresh intelligence to the Bench, who would, in turn, put the 
Trowbridge magistrates in possession of it. He made observations to 
that effect to Mr. Saunders, in a private walk he had with him. 

Mr. Saunders— 'YovL suggested employing Hughes. 

The Chairman said some one must have told him (the speaker) that 
Hughes was a good detective officer. The bungUng manner in which 
the inquiry had, up to that time, been conducted, probably led him to 
fidl in with the idea of employing Hughes. That was all that passed 
between Mr. Saunders and himself and the other members of the 
Bradford Bench, and upon that slender foundation Mr. Saunders had 
built that amazing edifice which had astonished and disgusted, or 
rather, he might say, annoyed the Bench more than any other thing 
that could possibly have happened — ^namely, the going to Road, calling 
a court of inquiry, examining witnesses, and saying he had the sanction 
of the Bradford Bench for it all. Qod bless my soul I (continued the 
Chairman) can you conceive the horror with which the Bradford Bench 
viewed these proceedings ? A meeting was immediately called to take 
into consideration the statement of Mr. Saunders, and I take upon 
myself to say that I was the principal instigator, as Chairman, in calling 
that meeting that we had on the 10th of November. What took place 
at that meeting cannot, of course, be divulged ; but I may divulge the 
result. The result was a letter, and that letter was sent to the editor 
of the ' Times.' And why was it to be sent to the * Times' 7 Because 
the * Times ' is considered the leading organ of the country, and if that 
letter was in the ' Times ' it would be sure to be in every paper in the 
country soon afterwards. Some reporters were present, and I asked 
them, ^ Pny, gentlemen, to whom are we indebted for the honour of 
your attendance to-day T' I did not exactly understand how they came 
there, but afterwards I found plainly enough how it was. They had 
been attending Mr. Saunders at his court at Road, and, finding that he 
was coming over to Bradford on Saturday, they followed him over, and 
appeared at that meeting ; but as it was of a private nature, merely 
affecting ourselves and our own characters, we did not think it right or 
desirable that they should be called in at our consultation. At the 
same time we communicated to them the result of the meeting, and I 
believe that they were very much annoyed that a copy of that letter 
was not handed to them ; but it was our determination to send it to 
the ' Times ' for the reason I have stated. It was sent to the ' Times* 
by Mr. Stone, and for what reason that letter was not inserted in the 
'Times' I cannot tell. I know nothing about it, but inserted it was 
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not. Some days after the meeting I met my friends Mr. Edmonds and 
Mr. Wilkinson, and they thought that the statement of Mr. SaundeiB 
shonld not be allowed to go to the world that we had sanctioned the 
proceedings at Road, and that, though we could not get that letter into the 
* Times,' we should send it to the other papers ; and I take upon myself 
the blame, if there is any blame, of causing that letter to be sent to 
the other papers. Mr. Saunders was present at that meeting on the 
10th of November, and he made no objection to the letter being sent 
to the < Times.' Why, then, should he object to its being put in the 
other papers ? because, if it was put into the ' Times,' it would be sure 
to get into the other papers. I must reiterate what I have before 
stated, that Mr. Saunders was certainly not justified in any way in 
asserting that the Bench, wholly or in part, sanctioned, instigated, or 
in any way were a party to the inquiry at Road, or in connexion with 
it. We are anxious to wipe our hands of it. If there is any glory to 
be obtained by fresh evidence being brought forward to detect the mur- 
derer, Mr. Saunders will have abundant credit for it ; and we should be 
sorry to detract aught from him. But if he has, on the other hand, 
conducted that inquiry on his own responsibility— and I must say it 
was attended with a great deal of ridicule — ^why should he drag his 
brother magistrates through the dirt at his chariot-wheels ? 

The Bev, J, Wilkinson remarked that the Chairman had said so mucl^ 
aud said it so well, that really he did not know he could say one word 
in addition; but he should say just one word, and that was, that it 
should go forth to the public that Mr. Saunders had come to that 
meeting ready with his documents and with his speech to make a 
charge against his brother magistrates without informing them of his 
intention so to do, and consequently they had come there entirely un- 
prepared, and ignorant that Mr. Saunders was going to make a state- 
ment. Had he known that Mr. Saunders was going to make the charge 
which he had done, he (the speaker) should have come prepared with 
documents to give a substantial answer to every word that Mr. 
Saunders had uttered ; because he thought it should be well understood 
that the magistrates of the Bradford Bench were the aggrieved parties, 
though Mr. Saunders had come there to say that he was aggrieved by 
an act of theirs— the sort of charge which the wolf made against the 
lamb. The magistrates, he repeated, were the aggrieved parties in the 
whole matter, and he maintained that, from first to last, they had 
acted with the greatest forbearance and good feeling towards Mr. 
Saunders, and indeed with more good feeling and forbearance than 
Mr. Saunders could possibly have expected, considering the chaige 
Mr. Saunders made against them, and the mess he had endeavoured to 
get them into. At the opening of the proceedings at Road Mr. Saunders 
said he was there with the sanction of the whole Bradford Bench, 
while many members of that Bench had never seen his face, and never 
had the slightest connection with him up to that day. Not only did 
he make that assertion in the heat of a fervent speech, but he said it 
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day after day, and sent it as far as any one person could, for the report 
of it passed through nearly the whole of the newspapers in the country. 
The statement, he contended, was most prejudicial to the Bradford 
Benchy and to the magistrates of the county generally, for it implicated 
them in a proceeding which seemed to reflect on their brother magi- 
strates at Trowbridge, and on the Chairman of the Quarter Session — 
Sir John Awdry — who had previously conducted a lengthened inquiry. 
By Mr. Saunders stating that he was there by the sanction and au- 
thority of the Bench, who were responsible for what he was doing to 
re-open the whole matter, because he was not satisfied with the pre- 
vious inquiry, he made it appear as if they were censuring all that had 
been done before, and directly censuring the Chairman of the Quarter 
Session. He (Mr. Wilkinson) must therefore turn the tables on Mr. 
Saunders, for they were the aggrieved and complaining parties, 
and Mr. Saunders had not a shadow or tittle of ground for complaint. 
Mr. Saunders had entered into such a variety of irrelevant topics, that 
it was almost impossible to follow him ; but he would endeavour to 
answer one of the questions he had put. He had asked the magistrates, 
** If you did not sanction my proceedings at Boad, please say what you 
did sanction ?* He would say what the magistrates did sanction. At 
the Petty Session in October the magistrates then present did sanction 
Mr. Saunders taking over to Road Mr. Pitney, inspector of police, to see 
what he could make out of a clue which he thought he had in hand 
from some anonymous letters which he had received — absurd anony- 
mous letters, which ought to have been put behind the fire. He 
thought from those anonymous letters he might trace something out, 
and he asked permission t<» take Inspector Pitney that afternoon to 
trace that clue if they could. He made the request so suddenly and 
so shortly, that the whole was asked and granted to Mr. Saunders— 
restricted solely to an inquiry, and to his taking Inspector Pitney^ that 
afternoon. That very same afternoon, a few minutes after their de- 
liberation had terminated, they adjourned to the committee-room, and 
Mr. Saunders stepped across to Mr. Bradney himself, and suggested 
the possible doubt whether their sanction that Inspector Pitney should 
go to Road might not involve him in some disagreeable consequences 
with his superior officer, Captain Meredith ; but they said they did not 
suppose that it would do so. The hat of Mr. Saunders asking the 
question proved that they had distinctly limited the sanction he had 
asked, and the sanction they (the magistrates) gave, to his taking In- 
spector Pitney to Road for that afternoon. As to what happened on the 
following Friday at the turnpike meeting he should say nothing, bo- 
cause he knew nothing, as he was not present. That was all he had 
anything to do with, and, as for as he could learn, any member of the 
Bench had to do with the matter — ^that was the afibrding Mr. Saunders 
the assistance of the police, of themselves, and the assistance of any- 
body whatever, in privately following up that clue. He imagined that 
it was to be carried on in the usual way such inquiries were conducted. 

Y 
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As to Mr. Saunders's public court of inquiry, his advising with aU the 
old women, male and female, of Road, as to his indulging in all the 
gossip of the place, and as to the magistrates being mixed up in any- 
thing of the kind, they had no notion of such a thing. No men were 
ever more astonished than they were when they saw the proceedings 
which Mr. Saunders conducted, and never more disgusted. He ridi- 
culed the idea of its being supposed that the magistrates were in any 
way a party in not only such an extra-judicial and extra-magisterial 
inquiry, but such a really novel one, and which turned the calamity at 
Road from a tragedy into a farce. His answer to the inquiry as to 
what authority they gave Mr. Saunders was, that they gave him none 
whatever for any such purpose as he supposed. Mr. Saunders had 
adverted to a number of irrelevant topics, which he could really hardly 
follow; but he would endeavour to set him right, and, as he saw the 
reporters present, the public right, on one or two topics to which he 
had aUuded. With regard to the presence of the reporters at Bradford 
on Saturday, the lOth of November, that was a matter commented on 
by the public press, for it was said that the reporters were brought 
thel« and uncourteously treated ; but the meeting of the Bradford 
Bench had nothing to do with bringing the reporters there, and he' was 
extremely surprised to find them there. He supposed that the circular 
which Mr. Saunders said had been issued, at the instance of the Chair- 
man, himself, and other magistrates, convening the meeting, was an 
entirely private document, solely and wholly for the magistrates of the 
Bradford Bench, and he had it sent to all the magistrates of the Bench. 
He repeated that he was surprised to see the reporters present on the 
occasion ; but, happening to be at Bath subsequently, he understood 
how they came there. Mr. Saunders, it appeared from a report in a Bath 
paper, on receiving a private circular from the clerk, had publicly men- 
tioned it to the whole of the press that he could not be present at 
Road, because he had to be at a meeting of the Bradford Bench, and 
actually handed down to the reporters Mr. Stone's letter for them to 
read. That was the explanation. It was far from the desire of Mr. 
Bradney, or any other magistrate, to treat the reporters of the press 
with the slightest degree of want of courtesy or respect. It was due to 
them and to the magistrates to say that nothing of the kind for one 
moment entered their feeling or imagination. With regard to the 
letter to the ' Times,' it was very true that at that meeting a resolution 
was come to that the letter should be conmiunicated to the * Times,' 
and the ' Times ' alone, simply because the * Times ' was the best organ 
of pubhcity. The magistrates simply wanted not to make any attack 
on Mr. Saunders, and not in any way to interfere with any inquiry he 
might carry on, but merely to dissociate themselves, and simply to cut 
ofif the connecting link which Mr. Saunders endeavoured to establish 
between them and him, and to let«the public know that any inquiry he 
was conducting he was conducting on his own responsibility, and not 
in any way on that of the magistrates. They wished to do that as 
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gently to Mr. SauDden and as kindly and as tenderly as they oould, 
and therefore it was that they inserted in that letter the words '^ as re- 
ported," in order to lighten as much as possible Mr. Saunders's ^eJI, 
and also to give him an opportanity, if he wished it, of contradicting 
the statement in the paper, and stating what he really did say. Mr. 
Saunders did not contradict that statement made in the paper. 

Mr. Saunders — ^I did not admit it. 

Mr. WiUcinaon — ^He has said that he has been correctly reported, and 
that he would not retract one single word. 

Mr. Saunden — Ab reported generally, and that I would not retract 
one word I said. 

Mr. WiUcinaon — ^He has said that he was correctly reported, and I 
have no doubt he was. He has alluded to certain deviations in the 
report as contained in the different newspapers, and that proves the 
general correctness of it as it appeared in all the papers. 

Mr. iSaunciers— Allow me to interrupt you. 

Mr. WiUcinton (with warmth) — I must not be interrupted, I did not 
interrupt you. 

Mr. Satmden—li has appeared in print that there was but one re- 
porter present that day. 

Mr. Wilkinson — If there was but- one reporter present, the case is 
still stronger, because there could not be any deviation. 

Mr. Saunders — ^There was deviation. 

Mr. Wilkinson — ^That letter was agreed to on the 10th of November, 
but it did not appear in the ' Times ;' and perhaps Mr. Saunders can 
explain why ? 

Mr. Saunders — ^No. 

Mr. Wilkinson — I divulge no secret when I say that Mr. Saunden did 
boast of having a certain private understanding with the ' Times.' 

Mr. Saund^ — No^ I did not. 

Mr. Wilkinson — ^You said it was useless writing to that paper — 

Mr. Saunders — I must interrupt you. 

Mr. WiUcinaon (warmly) — I will go on. 

Mr. Saunders — I deny it in toto, 

Mr. WiUcinson — So you may. Mr. Saunders did boast, and say that 
he had a private understanding with the ' Times,* and that it was use- 
less writing to that paper, for anything that was written to that paper 
would be sent to him. 

. Mr. Saunders — ^I deny that I said so. You are now reporting what 
some one else has told you. 

The Bev, Mr, WiUcinson — So you may deny it ; but what has taken 
place seems to bear it out, for the letter which was despatched to the 
' Times * by the derk that evening, for some reason or the other did 
not appear in that journal, and has never appeared there. Now, was 
any reasonable or sensible man to suppose that the magistrates of the 
Bradford Bench were to be made such fools of as to allow the suppres- 
sion of their letter, and the suppression of their deliberate opinions, 

T 2 
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whioh ihey desired to make public, by the editor of the 'T^es,* by 
Mr. Saunders, or by anybody else ? What the magistrates agreed to 
on the 10th November was simply publicity, and they endeavoured to 
insert the letter in the ' Times,' behoving it to be the best oigan of pub- 
licity. Finding it suppressed, they caused it to be inserted in different 
other papers, and Mr. Saunders, instead of aoctising them, ought to 
thank them, and to congratulate himself that it was inserted in the 
other papers rather than the ' Times.' If Mr. Saunders wished for 
publicity in the * Times,' let him publish the clerk's letter to him on the 
22nd of November in that paper. Mr. Saunders had alluded to anoClier 
matter, about divulging what happened at the meeting on the 10th No- 
vember. He said that a justice went to Trowbridge, &c. ; but he (Mr. 
Wilkinson) behoved that that would turn out to be capable of contra- 
diction, as nearly every other statement he had made was. He had not 
divulged what had taken place at the meeting, and he felt that he could 
speak for Mr. Bradney also — [Mr. Bmdney : Decidedly so] — and he 
did not beUeve that any one else had done so. Mr. Saunders had 
alluded to what Captain Meredith was said to have stated to the Trow- 
bridge magistrates. He behoved that that assumption of Mr. Saunders 
would be as confidently and distinctly contradicted as all the other as- 
sumptions and statements of Mr. Saunders had been. 

Mr. Saunders said the words he should speak in reply would be few 
in reference to the statements of his brother magistrates, for they were 
both deigymen, but he was sorry that no other members of the Bench 
were present. 

The Chairman was sony that Mr. Saunders did not mention the 
matter before Mr. Edmonds left. 

Mr. Saunders said it would not be becoming in him to make any ob- 
servations at length in reply. He referred to letters which he had 
received from a gentleman of Frome, and whioh he had showed to the 
magistrates with a request that they would not divulge the contents. 

The Chairman said he had forgotten all about them. 

Mr. Saunders said Mr. Wilkinson's memory was better than the Chair- 
man's. With regard to the < Times,' he had no more to do with it than 
anybody in the room, though it did so happen that a letter came for 
him at the Swan hotel, on the last Monday in last month, bearing a red 
seal, with the words ' The Times ' upon it. It was addressed to him 
at the Session-house, Bradford. Thus the " vain boasting " of his was at 
once removed and set at rest. The letter might have contained something 
relating to an advertisement in the ' Times ' newspaper, or a receipt for 
advertisements, or five hundred other things, but that had been 
brought forward by his brother magistrate as a vain boast of his ! He 
denied in toto that he had made any vain boast as to the 'Times.' He 
had not said that he had any control over the ' Times.' What a fool he 
must have been to have done so ! He decUned to be responsible for 
the remarks attributed to him by the reporter on the occasion. What 
he said was in the presence of Captain Meredith, and Mr. Hughes the 
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chief of the Bath police, and neither of them denied or at all interrupted 
him in what he said, though Captain Meredith was quick enough to 
interrupt him if he misstated anything, and he was justified in assum- 
ing that Captain Meredith was the only other person except the ma- 
gistrates who knew what took place in the hall on Friday. He (Mr. 
Saunders) Qontended that what took place at the two meetings of ma- 
gistrates justified him in saying what he did say at Eoad-hilL He 
would not be bound by the reports, or the flourishes of the reporters, 
which appeared in five thousand newspapers. What he did say he 
would be bound by, and what he did say in the presence of Captain 
Meredith he did not contradict, though he readily interrupted if he 
(Mr. Saunders) misstated anything. It would be unbecoming in him, 
having touched on the main &ct8 of the case, to say more than this. 
In answer to the charge of his having taken his brother magistrates by 
surprise, all he could say was that he wrote on the 17th of November 
to Mr. Stone, the clerk to the Bench, and at the end of a week he had 
an answer from him. In his letter to Mr. Stone he told him that he 
should reserve all right of publication, and if Mr. Stone did not com- 
municate with the Bradford Bench he (Mr. Saunders) was sorry for it» 
but he believed the magistrates present were the only persons in the 
town or parish who did not know something would be said by him 
that day. 

The Chairman was sony that Mr. Saunders had not made his state- 
ment when there was a fuller Bench. 

Mr. Saunden could not help the smallness of the Bench. It was the 
duty of every magistrate to come there. He was the only magistrate 
of ike division at the Quarter Session. 

The proceedings then terminated. 

The magistrates of the Trowbridge division held a private meeting 
yesterday, at which there were present Mr. H. Q. S. Ludlow (Chairman), 
the Rev. R. Crawley, Mr. W. Stancomb, and Mr. J. P. Stancomb. 
Various witnesses were examined in reference to the finding of the 
nightHshift at Boad-hill House on the day of the murder, under the cir- 
cumstances detailed in the * Daily Post' of Monday, and a further in- 
vestigation was determined on. 



A New Aocouar of thx Mnsoro Niobt-dbxbs. 

December 1, I860. 

Thb recent inquiry into this mysterious case, conducted by Mr. T. 
B. Saunders, although it has been severely censured in some quarters 
as being irregular and likely to lead to no beneficial result, has been 
found to possess the merit of eliciting a very important fAct^ which had 
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^therto not been made public, and which had not eren been stated 
in private to the magistrates who conducted the investigation of the 

case. 

It will be recollected that among the statements volunteered before 
Mr. Sauuders was one by Sergeant Watts, of the Somersetshire con- 
stabulary (confirmed by some officers of the Wiltshire force), to the 
effect that on Saturday, the 30th of June, the day on which the murder 
was discovered, he found a woman's night-shifty stained with blood, 
secreted in the boiler-hole of one of the kitchens of Road-hiU House. 
This garment was afterwards handed to Mr. Superintendent Foley, who 
stated that he was confirmed in his own opinion by that of Mr. 
Stapleton, surgeon, that the marks * of blood proceeded from natural 
causes, and had nothing whatever to do with the murder ; and, acting 
on that opinion, he directed the shift to be replaced, on the following 
Monday, in the place where it was found, whence it disappeared. 

It has now transpired that up to the time of Mr. Saunders's inquiry 
the fact of finding this shift has been kept a perfect secret, and that 
Mr. Stapleton, the. suigeon, denies that any such garment was shown 
to him. Mr. Stapleton states that the only article of the kind which he 
inspected was one belonging to the elder Miss Kent^ which was found 
in her bedroom. 

The magistrates who have pursued the investigation held a meeting 
at the poHce-station, Trowbridge, on Thursday se'nnight, at which 
inquiries were made, from which it was ascertained that the shift was 
found by Seigeant Watts wrapped up in a brown paper parcel, in the 
boiler-hole of the back kitchen, about five o'clock in the afternoon of 
the day on which the murder was discovered. There were large stains 
of blood on it in the front and back. The fire in the boiler was lighted 
by the cook at seven o'clock in the morning, and let out about nine 
o'clock, so that the shift must have been secreted after the latter hour. 
The cook and housemaid were interrogated for the first time on the 
subject last week, and both denied any knowledge of it. An examina- 
tion of their linen, and that of some of the members of the fiunily, was 
subsequently made. That of the housemaid is said to be made in the 
same way as the shift found in the fire-hole, but it did not correspond 
in length. The garments of the cook and of Miss Constance Kent were 
not made in the same way as the missing article. Miss Constance, 
however, had a new set^ and the washerwoman described her old 
ones as being similar to the one so strangely found, and which has 
so strangely disappeared. Mr. Stapleton was confronted with Mr. 
Superintendent Foley, and denied that the shift in question was ever 
shown to him. The excuse of Mr. Superintendent Foley for not com- 
municating the finding of the shift to the magistrates is that he was 
ashamed to do so, feeUng convinced that it was not connected in any 
way with the murder. The Bench are naturally annoyed at the ill- 
judged reticence of their officer, as they feel that the garment now 
missing might have afforded an important clue to the discoveiy of the 
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murder if properly followed up at the time of its having been found f 
but that, at a distanoe of nearly five months from the commission of 
the crime, it is almost hopeless now to expect that any light wiU be 
thrown on the matter by the disclosure which has been so tardily, and 
almost unexpectedly, made. 

The circumstance of the finding of the shift was not even mentioned 
to Mr. Inspector Whicher while he was engaged in the investigation of 
the case. 



Mbbtino op tbb Tbowbbidgb Magistbatbs. 

Yebtbbday there was a meeting of the magistrates of the Trowbridge 
division, at the Police Court, Trowbridge, to hear in public what the 
police and others had to say with reference to tl^e stained garment 
which was found in a " boiler-hole '* in Mr. Kent's laundry on the even- 
ing after the murder was committed ; but with reference to which 
nothing had been said in public previous to Mr. Saunders's investiga- 
tion at the Temperance Hall, Road. From the statements made in 
reference to it on that occasion, some of the pubUc have inferred that 
the police were somewhat remiss — to use a mild term — in not prose- 
cuting more inquiries respecting it at the time than they appear to have 
done. The Trowbridge magistrates, havtng satisfied themselves on the 
point by numerous private inquiries, resolved to examine witnesses 
publicly on the present occasion. The magistrates present were H. O. 
S. Ludlow, Esq. ; W. Stancomb, Esq. ; J. P. Stancomb, Esq. ; the Rev« 
K. Crawley ; and Sir J. Awdry, Chairman of the Quarter Sessions. The 
number of the public present was very small, albeit there is no lack of 
interest felt in the locality with reference to anything calculated to 
throw Ught upon the mysterious affair. The probability is that it was 
not generally known that the meeting was to be a public one, especially 
as the magistrates have held so many investigations on the matter with 
closed doors. There were, however, a goodly number of reporters in 
attendance, representing London, Bristol, and the local journals. The 
proceedings were, for the most part, conducted by Mr. W. Stancomb, 
though most of the other magistrates put questions to the witnesses. 
None of the witnesses were put upon oath, though all of the statements 
were reduced to writing by Mr. Henry dark, the clerk to the magis- 
trates. The Chief Constable of the county of Wilts (Captain Meredith) 
was present, and put questions to one or two of the policemen. All the 
witnesses having been ordered to leave the court, the proceedings 
were commenced by 

Mr. W. Stancomb, who said he wished to make one or two remarks. 
First, he would mention that the magistrates who had been from the 
commencement investigating that imhappy and perplexing case were 
still most anxious and willing to hear from any person any informa- 
tion that they might haf e to give relative to that sad and melancholy 
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event — ^the murder of the poor little boy. He wotild also wish it 
knovm that, whenever any circumstance had come to their knowledge 
that they had considered of importance, it had immeoiately commanded 
their attention. With regard to the extraordinary occurrence that had 
come out of the finding of the stained garment in the boiler-hole, it 
was a circumstance which, he thought right to say, until very recently, 
the magistrates were ignorant of. It was only a isihort time since that 
he heard of it; he saw a statement of a policeman named Urch, that a 
woman's night-shift, with marks of blood upon it, had been found in 
the boiler-hole at Mr. Kent's house. He (Mr. S.) owned that he was 
greatly surprised when he heard of that, and immediately went to Mr. 
Superintendent Foley, and asked him what it meant. He told him 
that such a garment had been found ; that it was in a very dirty, filthy 
state, and that there were marks of blood upon it ; but that Mr. Stapleton 
had seen it, was satisfied what it was, and said, *' Oh, put it away, it has 
nothing at all to do with the murder." A few days after that he (Mr. 
S.) saw in the ' Times ' newspaper a letter of Mr. Stapleton's, which, upon 
reading it, struck him that Mr. Stapleton had only seen one nightdresa 
He saw Mr. Stapleton, and asked him whether he was correct in sup- 
posing that he had seen any more than one nightdress, when Mr. 
Stapleton said he had no recollection of seeing more than one dress, and 
that was a nightdress. He (Mr. Stancomb) said the magistrates knew 
of that ; they were perfectly satisfied what that was, but had he seen no 
other dress ? for they had ascertained that a dress had been found in 
the boiler-hole, and that he (Mr. Stancomb) had been informed that 
Mr. Stapleton had seen it. He rephed that he had no recollection of 
seeing such a garment. He (Mr. Stancomb) thought it was so important 
that it required a Httle more inquiry, and asked Mr. Clark, the derk to 
the magistrates, if he would accompany him to Frome, that he might 
see Sergeant Watts. He questioned the sergeant, and got from him 
what information he thought necessary. He then went to Road, and 
saw Mr. Parsons, the surgeon, thinking that possibly he might have 
seen the garment^ but he assured him he had seen no garment at all 
with a stain upon it. He then went to Boad, saw P. 0. Urch, and 
questioned him, and had all the information he could give about it — 
the description of the garment and other things — and then went to 
Mr. Kent's house. He saw the cook, to whom it was supposed the 
garment belonged, and asked her if she knew anything about it ; she 
said No, she knew nothing about it, had never seen it, or put it where 
it had been found. He examined the place where it was stated to have 
been found ; it was not a boiler-hole, but a hot plate, under which was 
a fire-hole. He measured it by putting his arm into it nearly the fiill 
length ; a little way in from the entrance of the boiler-hole was a hole, 
on the top of which was a plate, on which saucepans and kettles might 
be placed. He then returned home. He thought it was his duty then 
to inform his brother magistrates what he had done, and what in- 
formation he had received ; he asked them to meet him, which they did 
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on Thursday week ; but before the meeting he went over to Road again, 
and again saw the cook and questioned her, and also saw one or two 
others there with respect to it. He came back and informed his brother 
magistrates of everything he had done, and then they thought it would 
be better to have another meeting, as they failed then to complete what 
they wished to do. On the following Saturday his attention was drawn 
to a statement in a London paper, giving some account of that meetings 
which was a private one. Feeling that that was not a correct state- 
ment, he thought it his duty to contradict it, which he did; but on the 
following Monday he saw another account in one or two other papers, 
and it was stated in one that the dress that was found was a nightdress. 
In the ' Times' it was also alluded to in the leading article of Monday, 
Nov. 26th, as follows : '* Except for the strange discovery of the missing 
nightgown." Therefore there was an erroneous idea that this dress 
found in the boiler-hole was the missing nightdress. The magistrates 
were anjuous that the public should be put right with regard to that 
matter. He should state that at that meeting on Thursday they had 
Mr. Foley and Mr. Stapleton and some others before them and questioned 
them. The magistrates were anxious, at the meeting they held on 
Wednesday last, that, as statements had got abroad, the public should 
be set right as to what garment was found in that place, and also that 
the poUce should have an opportunity of giving any explanation of 
their conduct why they had not mentioned it to the magistrates. 
Therefore they thought it right to have a more open meeting, and they 
appointed that day for that purpose, when the several parties were in 
attendance — the police and others — and the magistrates were anxious 
to give them an opportunity of explaining anything they might have 
to explain, and to say anything they might have to say, and to have an 
opportunity of giving the pubhc a description of the dress stated to be 
found in the boiler-hole. He thought it right to make one remark with 
regard to the nurse, Elizabeth Qough. A curious coincidence had trans- 
pired with reference to her. A gentleman at Eton had a nursemaid of the 
same name in his service, between September, 1858, and March, 1869, 
during which time several circumstances occurred, and one in particular. 
It was thought that that Elizabeth Gough and the Elizabeth Qough who 
had lived in the service of Mr. Kent were one and the same ; but the 
gentleman of Eton went to Isleworth, saw the Elizabeth Qough, and was 
satisfied that they were separate and distinct persons. He thought it 
right to say, whenever they had heard anything, against her character, 
they had endeavoured to trace it out, and he was bound, he thought, in 
justice, and he hoped his brother magistrates would think he was doing 
right, to say that up to the present, as £bu: aa they had been able to 
ascertain, her character still held good. 

The following statements were next taken : — 

Sergeant Watts, of the Somerset County Police, said— On Saturday, the 
30th of June, at Mr. Kent's house, I found a shift in a boiler-hole or grate, 
at between five and six o*clock in the evening ; it was pushed hack as far 
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as possible, and wrapped in brown paper. If any one went to pnt fixe in, it 
might not have been 8een» The fire was not laid for lighting ; there were 
cinders and ashes there. The shift would not fit a large stout person* 
There was a flap to tie do¥m before, and another behind. It was rolled up, 
and paper was put around it The paper was twisted at one end. It was 
a short-sleeve garment. I could not have seen it without stooping down 
and looking in. If a fire had been lit without seeing the garment it must 
have been burnt. I should think there had been a fire there recently. The 
garment was in a dirty state, and there was a good deal of blood about it ; 
it nearly covered the fore and hind parts. Thero were no marks of blood 
above the waist ; the blood extended about sixteen inches from the bottom. 
I should think, from the appearance, the blood had been caused from the 
inside ; should not think the marks had been there long, but should not think 
they had been made that day. I should think that, from its ^^rty state, it had 
been worn more than a week. It was of coarse material. I am married. I 
took it from the hole to the stable, and examined it. I.tmrolled it and 
opened it. I believe P. G.s Dallimore, Urch, and Heritage were in the 
scullery when I found the garment. Mr. Fricker was close by. The gar- 
ment appeared nearly worn out. Thera were holes under the arms. It 
would have been fit for wear s^in if it had been washed and repaired. 
The ^licemen mentioned were present when I unrolled it. I subsequently 
rolled it up again, and showed it to Mr. Superintendent Foley. I then left 
it with him. I have never seen it since. I know nothing more about it. 
I have not been beforo magistrates on the sabject previously. I can*t say 
if a medical man saw it. I did not mention the fact to either of the 
servants. The marks were dry when I found it. I did not notice the 
particular colour of the blood — ^whether it was a dark or light red. There 
were no stains of blood on the paper. The blood did not go quite to the 
bottom of the garment. The stain was greater behind than before. 

Mr. Superintendent Foley said — ^I was shown by the last witness, on the 
doth of June, at Mr. Kent's, a dirty stained garment, in the latter part of 
the afternoon. I received it from a policeman. I can't say if it was 
Sergeant Watts. I did not keep it in my possession a minute. I did not 
like to touch it. I was the chief officer present. I said, *' You see it is a 
nasty dirty chemise, so put it away." After a good bit of talk I gave it 
to Dallimore. Some said, ** It's so-and-so's ; don't expose the girl." I gave it 
to Dallimore, and I don't know that I saw it again till Monday. I can't 
charge my memory whether I saw it then. I would not actually swear 
that any medical man saw it. I showed Mr. Stapleton a stained garment. 
He did not see the nightgown till Monday, and, if he saw one in the yard 
in the cart, it must be the one in question. 

Mr. W. Stancomb — ^I understood from you that Mr. Stapleton had 
seen it. 

Witness — I understood he had seen it, but can't state positively whether 
he did or not. I showed him one of the Misses Kent's nightgowns. I am 
sorry I did not keep the shift to show it to you. Mrs. Dallimore had found 
the niglitgown of Miss Mary Ann Kent on Saturday. The missing nightgown 
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was not missed till the Monday. It was on the Monday that I showed 
the nightdress to Mr. Stapleton. This that I saw was an old stained 
chemise, not the missing nightdress. 

Sir John Awdiy — ^By •* Don't expose the girl," did yon refer to a matter 
of decency, or had you any other motive ? 

Witness — Solely and wholly out of respect for decency, nothing else ; I 
did not helieve that the shift had anything whatever to do with the child's 
death ; I considered it would he an indecent and improper thing to expose 
it puhlicly ; I have seen many filthy garments, hut never saw a filthier one 
than that in question ; it appeared as though the person to whom it had 
belonged had worn it for a week or fortnight ; I am satisfied that a married 
man and an experienced man would see that the garment in no way related 
to the crime ; I told Dallimore to put it back where it was found. 

Mr. ImcUow — ^Tou made up yotxr minds to whom it belonged, but, not 
wishing to expose the girl's dirty habits, you did not show it ? 

Witness — I am sorry I did not show it ; I know it was neglect on my 
part ; 1 don't know how it was I did not mention it to the magistrates, 
but I was satisfied it in no way related to the murder. 

Mr. LucUouf — Ton should have shown it to the magistrates, who would 
have referred it to a medical man, who would have reported upon it, and 
the matter would have dropped. 

Witness — I had but one object in view, and that was to bring to justice 
the guilty party. 

Mr. W. Stancomb said he had known Mr. Foley for many years. He 
was a parish-constable there before the county police was established, but 
afterwards he was made superintendent, and had been so upwards of twenty 
years. In his magisterial capacity he had acted in many cases in which 
Mr. Foley was police-officer, and, as far as he had known him, he had every 
confidence in his judgment ; but the public, who did not know him so 
"well, had no such confidence in him. In the present case he thought Mr. 
Foley had made a miatAlrA in not keeping the gaiment and showing it to 
the magistrates. 

Mr. Fcieif — ^I acknowledge my fault so far. 

Mr. W. Staneomb said that as he had known Mr. Foley £or so many years 
he had no reason to discredit what he said. 

Mr. Ludhw confirmed Mr. Staneomb as to Mr. Foley's capabilities as an 
officer, but added, that, as the public did not know his qualities, they did 
not appreciate them. 

Mr. W, Btancomb did not think that in this case Mr. Foley had used 
his usual astuteness and judgment, in not mentioning to the magistrates the 
finding of the garment. 

Sir J, Awdry agreed that Mr. Foley had made a mistake, but his con- 
duct had not been such as to shake the confidence the magistrates had in 
him. 

Mr. J. P. fitoneofn^— That is, I am sure, the opinion of all the magis- 
trates. 

Mr. Stapktcn^ surgeon, said — ^I was shown a garment with stains on it 
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that was taken fiom Mr. Kentfs. I saw a garment on three oocasiona. I 
was oonsalted only about the stains, and pranoonced on them. I believe 
to the amount of assorsnoe — ^I am satisfied — ^that it was the same garment 
on each occasion. I can say nothing of the shape, make, or texture of ihe 
garment shown me on the first occasion. That was on Satnrday after- 
noon. There were stains on the garment. I can't say whether it was a 
nightdress. I am satisfied they were not stains of blood. There was no 
blood on that garment. The stains were such that an inexperienced person 
might haye 8ui^)oeed were blood. I can't say anything about the garment, but 
as to the stains upon it. I feel no difficulty in deciding between such stains 
and blood. The character of venous or arterial blood will differ at various 
times. In twelve hours after drying the characteristic of them would be 
faint. On the Monday I was shown what I believe to be the same dress. 
The garment shown me on Saturday, I bdUeve, had stains only <»i the back 
part. The garment described contrasts strongly with the^onel saw on 
Monday, and I believe the one I saw on Saturday was not like the one 
described by Watts. A policeman showed me the garment on Saturday ; 
Mr. Foley the one on Monday. 
, Mr. Fciey recalled — I did not notice the paper the shift was wrapped in. 

P. C. DaUimoref of the Wilts force, corroborated Watts as to the finding 
of the shift, and adding it was very dirty. *It appeared to have been worn 
a week or two longer than it should have been. It was a well-worn gar- 
ment, and bad been repaired near the arm. There was nothing remarkable 
in the make of it By Mr. Foley's direction I kept it till Monday. It was 
near six o'clock when it was found. On the Monday morning I showed it 
to my wife, and afterwards took it to Road. I examined it for initials, but 
could not find any mark on it. There was no mark on the wrapping 
paper. Mr. Foley called Mr. Stapleton aside and showed him the chemise 
in my presence on Monday, after the, inquest. Mr. Foley held one part 
of the garment, and I another, when Mr. Stapleton looked at it. The stain 
in front was small as compared with the stain behind. Mr. Stapleton 
examined it thoroughly, and was satisfied there was nothing on it to lead 
to the detection of the murder. Ultimately I put the chemise back near 
the place in which it was found. There were no strangers about when I 
put back the shift. At Elizabeth Gough's suggestion I examined a room 
over the kitchen, going through the scullery, soon after I had put back the 
shifty to do so. I did not mention to the servants anything about the 
shift. The place I examined was the roof over the kitchen. There was no 
way to get to the place but through a window covered with ivy. No one 
had been there before me. I should have put the shift where it was found, 
but I discovered some fire there. When another garment (Miss Kent's 
nightgown) was shown to Mr. Stapleton, I was present on Monday. That 
was before the inquest. He was shown the shift in the after part of the 
day. 

Mr. Stapleton — ^I saw a dress on Saturday ; and two hours after, as I 
was about to leave Boad, I was shown a dress. On the Monday morning 
I was shown a dress, but never saw one afterwards. On no garment that 
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I saw was there aoything that ooald be associated with the death of the 
child. I was aimotis that the garment I had been shown should be retained 
in the castody of the poh'ce. I saw several things in the custody of the 
police. The police, as &r as I have seen, have been anxious to do what 
was right, and obtain any possible evidence. 

. P. G. Urch, of the Somersetshire police, and stationed at Road, gave cor- 
roboratory evidence, adding — ^I thought the garment was wrapped in a 
piece of brown paper, and a piece of newspaper too. There were marks of 
blood on the garment before and behind. I believe they showed more plain 
in front. Where the smears were the marks were nearly as large as my 
hand. The marks of blood extended half a yard up. There were none 
above the waist. I did not touch it. It was not turned inside out. 

Mr. «7. Fricher^ plumber, &c., of Road, wss present at Road-hill House 
on the 30th of June, when the blood-stained garment was found. Had 
examined the dcset without finding anything. The shift was wrapped 
in a piece of paper ; thought it was a piece of newspaper. He corrobo- 
rated previous testimony. There was not a great deal of blood on the 
garment. Thought the marks arose from natural causes. Those present 
were for putting it back again, but Mr. Foley said they had better not do so. 
There was nothing to make us believe that it had anything to do with 
the murder, notwithstanding all the suspicions that had been engendered. 

P. C. Heritage^ after corroborating previous witnesses, said — I left the 
garment in Mr. Watts's charge. I met Mr. Foley with a gentleman whom 
I believe to be Mr. Stapleton. The sergeant rolled up the garment quickly. 
I can*t be positive about the time. 

Mrs. DaUimore said — ^I saw the shift on the Monday, and believed it 
belonged to the cook, because it was short and dirty. I believe the stains 
to be from natural causes. It was dirty, ragged, and mended, and appeared 
to have been worn out at the bottom by kneeliiig on it. On the Saturday 
I took chaige of Miss Kenfs nightgown, and retained it till Monday. The 
shift was of a coarse materiaL The cook remarked to me that she made 
her garments dirty, because of the work she had to do. I am convinced 
that neither girl in the house had put on a clean shift that day, for I 
examined their linen. The shift appeared to have been dirty before the 
stains were on it, and to have been worn as long as possible afterwards. 

Barah Kerdake^ Mr. Kent's cook, said — ^I had the charge of the scullery 
and the hot-dresser there. Lighted *the fire there every morning, to scald 
milk, at seven, and the fire is let out at nine. Mrs. Kent spoke to me once 
of something being found in the boiler-hole. I never heard anything more 
about it till Mr. Saunders spoke of it at the Temperance Hidl. I know 
nothing of the garment. It does not belong to me. I did not put it there, 
and don't know any one that did so. That day I was chiefly in the 
kitchen. We have an old charwoman to help us on Saturday. I don't 
think the scullery was cleaned on Saturday. On Ifonday Dallimore 
asked for a candle to search the room over the kitchen. I did not then 
find anything in the scullery wrapped in paper. The charwoman came 
to the house on Monday afternoon. The little boy was put into the 
laundry when he was found. The scullery door is opposite to the laundry 
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door. I can't tell if there were many persons in and out that day. It was 
before the charwoman came on Monday that Dallimore was there. I did 
not find anything there on Tuesday, or any appearance as if anything had 
been burnt there. I lay the fire just inside the door. If anything had 
been put in there I might not have noticed it. I generally light the ^le 
with newspaper and wood. 

Sarah Cox (Mrs. Kent's housemaid) said she knew nothing of the gar- 
ment until she read of it in the papers, and did not know anything about 
the garment itself. 

Mrs. EoUyf the washerwoman, said she knew nothing of the chest^annel 
found in the privy. It was not such flannel as poor folks wear, as they did 
not wear such expensive flanneL She never washed such a piece of flannel 
for any of the inhabitants of the house. 

Mr. Ludhw said a letter had heea received from Mr. Inspector Whicher, 
who had been engaged in endeavouring to elucidate the mystery. It would 
be read by the clerk; and in justice to Mr. Whicher he (Mr. Ludlow) 
thought it should be sent forth to the public. 

The Clerk read the letter, as follows : — 

Metropolitan Pciiee Detective Department^ 

Great Scotland Yard, 27th November, 1860. 

BOAD MUBDEB. 

Sib, — ^In reference to the recent disclosure relative to the local police 
having found on the day of the murder a blood-stained garment secreted in 
the boiler-hole in the kitchen of Mr. Kent's house, which cironmstance, it 
appears was not made known by them to the magistrates, I be^ to state aiso 
that it was never mentioned to me by any mem^r of the police during the 
fortnight I was engaged with them at Road assisting in the inquiry, and in 
daily communication with Superintendent Foley and his assistants, who, it 
now appears, were present when the garment was found. If, therefore, the 
magistrates feel annoyed at the matter being kept secret from them, I beg 
to state that I was no party to it, for, as before stated, the fact was never 
made known to me. 

Trusting that you will submit this letter to the magistrates at their 
meeting to-morrow, for if they should be of opinion that there has been any 
neglect on this point I wish them to know that I am in no way to blame, 

I am. Sir, your -obedient servant, 

J. Whicheb, 
Inspector of Metropolitan Detective Police. 

H, Clark, Esq., Clerk to the Magietrates, Trowbridge, 

A conversation then ensued between Mr. Stapleton and the magistrates, 
in which it will be observed that Mr. Stapleton, who assisted in the post- 
mortem examination of the murdered child, has formed opinions somewhat 
opposed to those which have been deposed to at the several inquiries by 
Mr. Pardons, the other surgeon engaged. 
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• Sir John dimity— Some one has soggested the possibility of the child 
having been suffocftted by a pill-administered the night before his death ; is 
there any possibility of Uiat ? 

Mr. ^ajiUtcn — ^There was no mark of snffocation on the child's body 
visible to me ; and I am of opinion that the child died from the cat in the 
throat instantly. 

That the cut in the throat was the only cause of death ?— There was 
no mark of suffocation perceptible to me, and I never had the opinion that 
the child was suffocated. 

Toa are aware that another medical man has expressed the contrary 
opinion here ? He stated here that there were dark marks about the mouth 
and nose, a9 if caused by pressure ; and he thought pulsation must have 
been stopped probably in that way, in consequence of the blood not having 
come in jets. — I was at the post-mortem permissively only. I did not 
make it myself, and I am not responsible for its results beyond that which 
will attach to an observer under such circumstances ; but I did observe all 
that was done with sufficient care to express the most decide opinion. 
When I returned from the post-mortem examination with Mr. Parsons to 
Mr. Kent, who was anxiously waiting to hear my opinion, I found him 
in tears, and sympathised with him on the ground that the child died 
instantly. Mr. ParKms aaented to that statement, and made a strong 
observation to this effect to Mr. Kent, "The child died quite instan- 
taneously, and suffered much less than you will," or words to that effect. I 
was therefore suprised, at the end of forty-eight hours, to hear that Mr. 
Parsons had so changed hb opinion as to require him to say, and to justify 
him in saying, that the child had been submitted to a strong pressure for 
ten minutes, and I am not of that opinion. There was a slight trace of 
congestion ; but I believe that was caused after the incision of the throat. 
The blood would not be all drained from the body, and I believe that, as the 
child's head was lower than most other parts of his body, the lips, nostrils, 
and eyes would, of necessity, present those signs of lividity spoken of. 

Tou believe the blood drained from the trunk, and not fi^om the bead ?— 
Precisely. What had remained in the body would drain into the head. 

Then did you notice the cut on the finger ? — That makes me of opinion 
that the child was conscious when it was made. I am of opinion that the 
cuts on the finger are most important, for they describe to me emphatically 
the mode of the child's death. The cuts are not on any part of the hand, 
but on a particular part of the hand— on the left, and not on the right 
hand ; they occur, therefore, in the very place where I should expect to find 
such cuts— on the particular hand, and on the part of the hand. The hand, 
as you observe, is not carried in any way to the face, but in a particular 
way. The knuckle would come nearest to the knife or to the chin, and the 
child, on feeling the knife, whether awaking from his sleep, or involuntarily 
avoiding such a knife, would raise its hand and touch the knife in that par- 
ticular spot — not anywhere, but on that particular spot where the cuts were. 
Were they on any other spot^ I should suppose them accidental cuts on the 
hand ; but on the ground of their position, I think it says a gi'eat deal ; it 
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speaks emphatically as to the mode of death, and of oonsciocisness when the 
cut was inflicted. 

Did yon oheerve the edges of the cat, so as to fonn a conclnsion whether 
the child must have been living at the time it was inflicted? — I don't think 
they were cuts inflicted after death. 

As to the stab, is there any appearance of that having been made daring 
life?— IcanHsay. 

Is it probable that it was given in an attempt to poke down the body 
when it did not Ml ? — I should not like to give an opinion. 

Mr. J. P. SUmoomb — It could not have been given so, as the stab was 
on the left side, and the child lay with its right side uppermost. 

Mr. I^apleton — ^That appears to be an objection to the theory. 

In answer to a further question, Mr. Stapletcn said — I think the knife 
first touched the child on the left side of the throat, and it follows, of neoea- 
sity, that the corresponding hand would be raised, and that that hand would 
touch or come nearest to the face, and that the particular part cut would do 
BO. It is an extraordinary thing that the cut of the hand is on that spot, 
and on that hand. 

Mr. Ludlow said that inquiry had taken place for the satis&ction of &e 
public. At the same time, with regard to Foley, he (Mr. L.) was con- 
firmed in what he had expressed concerning him. He certainly was wrong 
in not mentioning the matter to the magistrates, still they held that he had 
refrained from doing so from feelings of delicacy and decency. 

Sir J. Atodry said that Foley seemed to.be confirmed in his .opinion that 
the garment had nothing to do with the murder, and he took upon himself 
the responsibility of keeping so unpleasant a thing from bein^publidy 
exposed. In consequence of the great public interest taken in the case, 
there was an anxiety for a greater amount of research than was generally 
looked for, and it was to be regretted that Foley did not mention the matter • 
still he (Sir John) could not but think that Foley came to the right con- 
clusion, that the garment had nothing to do with the case. Therefore, some 
consideration was due for the feelings of those to whom the garment 
belonged. 

The proceedings then terminated. 
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Proposal fob a Second Inquest. 7- Mb. Eodway's Lets . 
TEBS. — "The Queen v. Sylvbstbb." — Evidence of 
THE Chief Constable of Bath, &c. &c. 



[From the * Trowbridge Adoeriieer,' November 8, 1860.] 

Second Goboneb's Inquebt. 

There has probably never been a crime perpetrated in this country by 
which the public mind has been so deeply stirred as it has been by the 
assassination of the innocent child at Eoad House. Other murders may 
have produced as marked and as lasting an impression in particular districts, 
but there are circumstances connected with this appalling tragedy which 
have awakened a thrill of sympathy wherever its details have been made 
known. We are assured that letters containing suggestions have been 
received from the most remote districts, and that offers of pecuniary help 
in any effort to discover the perpetrator have been freely made. It may 
be a satisiiAction to the public mind to state, as we are enabled on the best 
authority to do, that the investigation which has been going on will not be 
allowed to lapse, but that a further, and, if possible, more searching inquiry 
is likely soon to take place ; an inquiry, too, which will not be open to the 
objections urged against the private examination by the justices, and that 
instituted by Mr. Slack, but which will be fully within the scope of our 
recognised legal system. 

Nor is the legal gentleman referred to the only one who has been 
anxiously reconsidering the matter. The Wiltshire magistrates and the 
constabulary of the neighbourhood have been applying themselves to a 
critical review of the various theories which have been propounded. In 
consequence of the last-named inquiries two or three rumours have been 
current, naming parties who are likely to be arrested. We would caution 
our readers agaiost too ready a credence of them ; indeed, we have reason to 
expect that any further inquiry will assume a different shape. Looking to 

Z 
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the result of the charges against individaals already made, it is not likely that 
the magistrates will be advised (unless some much more conclusive evidence 
is brought to light) to issue any further warrants of arrest, and we believe 
we are right in assuming that the next investigation will probably be made 
through the coroner's court. 

We are aware that many difficulties would have to be overcome before 
that court could be again set in motion, but it is hoped that they are not 
insurmoimtable. That the ouroner^s is the best court for the purpose no 
one will dispute. Its inquiry can be more generally directed than that of 
the magistrates' court, in which all the evidence must be applied to some 
individual charged. As, moreover, it does not impute guilt except by its 
verdict, no possibly innocent ixjrson can be wronged by it, nor need there 
»be any deprivation, until the result has been arrived at, of the personal 
liberty of any party. The great obstacle in the way of calling upon the 
coroner again to act is the fja/ct that there already exists an authorised in- 
quisition or finding under his seal. The Court of Queen's Bench, no doubt, 
has authority to quash any verdict of this court ; but then some ground is 
required to justify such a proceeding, and in the present case it could hardly 
be urged that the verdict of *' Wilful murder against some person or persons 
to the jurors unknown" was not a finding according to the evidence. 
Whether the Court may be induced to hold that the finding was arrived at 
too hastily, and that the coroner ought to have gone further, can only be 
surmised. Should it not adopt such a view, the question will remain. Can 
a second inquisition be retm-ned where the first has not been quashed ? 

No doubt the question is one of great nicety, but, if we are rightly in- 
formed, Mr. Slack has succeeded in finding an old case, which dates so far 
back, we believe, as the reign of lUchard II., the decision in which would 
give warrant for such a course. A man of some authonty had a servant 
die, and an inquest was held upon the body, and a verdict returned. He 
was not satisfied, and prevailed on the coroners of the county to hold a 
second inquest, by the examinations under which it was found that the 
servant had been poisoned, and a fresh verdict in accordance with that fact 
was returned. The party implicated appealed, and the case went to the 
King himself, of course the highest authority, but the finding was confirmed. 
There is uo doubt on record a very much later case of double inquisition, 
in which the second inquisition was api)caled against and quashed, but in 
that case the two findings were, we believe, in conflict, the first being 
" Justifiable homicide " and the second ** Manslaughter," while, in giving 
judgment, the learned judges, and imrticularly Mr. Justice Crompton, 
favoured the impression that there may be circumstances imder which a 
second inquest may be lawfully held. Mr. Slack, we believe, is giving the 
whole case a careful consideration, and we rejieat our belief, which we admit 
is partly based on our confidence in his skill, that a further inquiry will 
yet take place. We can only hope that it may have the effect of bringing 
to justice the guilty party, and thereby apiKJiUjing the i)ublic anxiety. — 
Bristol 'Daily Post, 

Tlie * Bath Journal * says ;— " We are in a position to statt-, from a Jsource 
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of the hi^est authority, that the investigation into this terrible and myste- 
rions murder is not allowed to lapse ; but that some course, which shall at 
once be constitutional and searching, will shortly be instituted for con- 
tinuing the inquiry, which hitherto has so unfortunately failed in dis- 
covering the pcrpctnitor of the crime. The efforts of Mr. Slack did not 
terminate with the late inquiry resulting in the discharge of the nursemaid : 
and we believe we are right in saying that neither the magistrates nor the 
public have abated a jot of their anxiety and zeal for the discovery of the 
miuderer. We hope that, with so much legal acumen and zeal bnmght 
into the case, the laches of the original inquiries may be remedied, and the 
mystery at present enshrouding this frightful crime be cleared up. We 
cannot, at present, say what precise form the future inquiry will take ; but 
that another public investigation will be instituted we believe is certain. 

" Letters and articles upon the case continue to be published in the 
newspapers ; but though the theories propounded satisfy the appetite of the 
public, excited, as it has been by the want of any positive evidence, they 
receive but little attention from those who have been really conversant 
with the case, and the inquiries concerning it. All the 8ug«restions have 
been attended to, the theories acted upon, and every possible means taken 
to worm out the hidden mystery. At present all have fiiiled. Let us hope 
that further investigation may, by eliciting some slight due, still lead to 
the eluddatien of the mystery ; although we confess that we are more 
Inclined to believe that if the murderer be ever discovered it will be rather 
by some word incautiously spoken, or by some deed performed, which will 
afford an index to the, at present, undiscovered track of the assassin." 



MR. RODWAY'8 LETTER. 
[From Ae ' Morning Fosl* November 10, I860.] 

To THE EdITOB op THE 'MOBKIKG P08T.' 

Sib, — At a time when the press, with few exceptions, seems to point 
at Mr. Kent as the murderer of his child, and is gathering about him a 
storm of public indignation which has destroyed the social position of his 
family, and now threatens his own personal safety, I am persuaded you 
will do him the justice of admitting into your columns any narrative or 
explanation having reference to his conduct ; and, as I learn that some 
persons have attributed my retirement from the case to a suspicion on my 
part of his guilt, 1 am anxious publicly to disavow any such suspicion, and* 
to state what occurred under my notice. I may say, at the outset, that, 
althou<^h I have watched this case with anxious interest from the morning. 

z 2 
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of the murder to the present time, and with the simple desire of detecting 
the culprit, I have fiiiled to disooyer any evidence which can inculpate 
Mr. Kent. 

On the morning of the 30th of June it was reported in Trowbridge that 
a murder had been committed at Bead Hill House. Having known 
Mr. Kent for many years, and having occasionally acted as his legal 
adviser, and finding, on inquiry, that the rumour was well founded, 1 went 
to Road to inquire into the circumstance. On my arrival there, soon after 
eleven o'clock in the morning, I found Superintendent Foley, an experienced 
ofiBcer of police, with some assistants, in possession of the house. From 
him I learnt the leading particulars of the case, and that he had reached 
the house within an honr after the discovery of the murder ; that after his 
arrival he had allowed no person or thing to pass from the premises without 
examination ; and that he had made a strict search of such parts of the 
house as he had access to, and of all the outbuildings, yards, and shnib- 
beries. At the same time he stated that he felt some hesitation in ob- 
truding on the family privacy, and in adopting those measures of surveillance 
which the case required. I at once saw Mr. Kent. I found him in that 
state of grief and horror from which a parent undo* such an awful calamity 
would naturally suffer ; he related to me with much agitation and distrefls 
what had occurred, and suggested that a London detective should be 
telegraphed for at once, and before any traces of the crime could disappear 
or be removed. I then mentioned the difBculty to which Mr. Foley had 
referred, when Mr. Kent desired me to inform him instantly that he must 
not feel under the slightest restraint in going into every part of the house, 
and in resorting to any other means which he might think necessary. I 
communicated to Mr. Foley Mr. Kent's desire that he should make a strict 
search of the house and the inmates. Mr. Foley stateil that this permission 
removed a great difficulty, and he proceeded to make a minute and careful 
search, and sent to Trowbridge for a female searcher to examine the persons 
and apparel of the women. Mr. Foley did not, however, think it necessary 
to send for a detective, and in this opinion I to some extent concurred, 
believing that, as his arrangements were judiciously made, and would be 
vigorously carried out, it would be unwise to interfere with his plans. My 
first suspicion fell on the nursemaid, who, having the care of the child, and 
being in the same room, was primarily responsible for his safety. On 
seeing her I observed on her countenance traces of emotion and fatigue, 
and remarked to the superintendent that she appeared to have passed a 
restless night. He said that his first suspicion had also fallen on her, and 
that he had closely questioned her, but believed her to be wholly innocent 
of the crime and ignorant of its perpetrator, and that her grief and alarm at 
the event were sufScient to account for these appearances. I did not interro- 
gate her at any length, but such questions as I put she answered frankly and 
fully, and ¥rithout embarrassment. I accompanied her to the nurseTy. She 
pointed out the position of the bed and cots, and showed, by doing so, that 
the nurseiy door might be opened and shut so noiselessly aB scarcely to 
attoust the notice of a person lying awake in the room ; but she was unable 
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to say with certainty whether, on her awaking in the morning, the door 
was entirely shut or only ajar. - 1 then endeavoured to ascertain if the girl 
had any male oompanion, and my inquiries of the family and amongst the 
neighbours satisfied me that she had not. 

On the floor of the closet, into the vault of which the body of the poor 
child had been thrust, was a pool of blood, and from its appearance I 
conjectured that the blood had soaked through the blanket in which the 
child was wrapped. My impression was that the child had been taken 
sleeping from his cot to the closet^ and laid down in the blanket, still 
sleeping, on the floor ; that the murderer's hand had been inserted within 
the blanket to inflict the £fttal wound, and, this being done, the bleeding 
body lifted up and deposited in the vault, the stab in the chest. having 
been caused in attempting to force the body down with the knife. 

On leaving Mr. Kent, at the close of the day, he requested me to attend 
the inquest. The public having already come to the conclusion that the 
murder was committed by an inmate of the house, I suggested to Mr. Kent 
that the presence of an attorney on behalf of the family might probably bo 
misconstrued into a desire on their part to conceal rather than discover the 
criminal ; but he urged upon me that the magnitude of the crime and the 
detection of the murderer were considerations which led him to disregard 
any probable consequences. I therefore consented to attoid. 

On the morning of the inquest I saw the body of the child. I did not 
observe any marked lividity about the lips ; but it may reasonably be 
supposed that the hand of the murderer was placed on the child's mouth to 
stifle the utterance of any cry. I noticed a slight cut on the left hand 
near the knuckle, not sufficient to indicate a struggle, but as if the child's 
hand had been raised and come in contact with the knife. 

After the inquest I had several interviews with Mr. Kent for the purpose 
of consulting on the measures to be further adopted ; but I could collect 
no materials for forming any decided opinion. I suggested to him what I 
considered to be the probable solution of this mystery ; but I found that 
our views of the crime^ and of the mode and direction of its investigation, 
widely differed ; and as I could not adopt Mr. Kent's views, nor Mr. Kent 
mine, I abstained from further interference. 

Upon the apprehension of Miss Constance by Inspector Whioher, Mr. 
Kent, at my suggestion, sought and obtained the advice of a professional 
relative of his in London, who came to fioad and made arrangements 
for the defence of that young lady. 

I feel bound to say that up to this time Mr. Kent had not only uniformly 
impressed me with a conviction of his innocence, but he had manifested on 
all occasions an earnest desire to co-operate with the magistrates and |X)lice 
in the discovery of the murderer of his child, and it was not until the 
arrest of his daughter that he assumed an attitude of defence ; and who 
can be surprised that, under such an aggravation of his calamity, outlawed 
by popular prejudice, and suffering a persecution which is without a parallel 
in recent times, the wretched father should at length stand at bay ? 

On two or three occasions whibt the nursemaid was in custody I visited 
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Mr. Kent| and at do time did he betray the slighteet appvehensioti that she 
coald mi^e any disclosure which oonld oTtminate him, or that his safety 
was affected by her detention. At two of these interviews he was abruptly 
called upon to attend the magistn^tes without being informed by the police 
for what purpose he was wanted. Such abrupt summonses would have 
been fearful trials to a guilty man ; but on neither occasion did Mr. Kent 
betray the slightest agitation or embarrassment. 

Two circumstances have been much commented on to the prejudice 
of Mr. Kent. I refer to his refusal to permit a plan of the house to be 
taken, and to the locking the police into the kitchen the night after the 
murder. Of the first it is a sufficient explanation to say that Mr. Kent 
simply 4Pesented an unoourteous intrusion ; of the second I am' not able to 
give an explanation myself, nor to foruish Mr. Kent's, for I have learnt 
this fact only from the public papers. Captain Meredith's explanation of 
this affair at the late Wilts Quarter Sessions at Marlborough seems, how- 
ever, to have destroyed its suspicious character, and I have since been 
informed that the story of the kitchen door being locked is altogether a 
misrepresentation ; that the door which Mr. Kent locked was not the 
kitchen door, but a door which he habitually fastened, leading from the 
passage adjoining the kitchen into the family apartments. 

Experiments have been made to prove that the nursemaid could not see 
the child in the cot, even though she knelt up on the bed, and yet it has 
been assumed (their relative positions being the same) that the child could 
have seen from his own cot, over the cot uf the other child, into the nurse's 
bed, and, by the dim light of a night-light^ distinguished her presumed 
paramour. Arguments have also been founded on the presumption that 
the dog did not bark, but it has been ascertained that the dog did bark. 

An opinion extensively prevails that two persons were concerned in the 
murder. In the face of so general an impression it is with diffidence that I 
express an opposite conviction. It was clearly pomble for any adult man 
or woman to have accomplished this deed, and to me it appeared, on the 
morning of the murder, as clearly probable that it was the act of one 
person. When any atrocious deed is committed under morbid impulses 
or passions, such abnormal condition is alone deemed sufficient to negative 
the presumption of an accomplice ; and so, when a crime, in its plan, per- 
petration, and concealment, exhibits signs of extraordinary cunning and 
secrecy, it may be presumed that the criminal had no confederate. The 
records of mysterious crimes will show that murdere which have remained 
for a time in obscurity have generally been executed in solitude. 

At an early period of the inquiry which lately terminated the skill 
and industry lavished upon it seem to have been directed to the illustra- 
tion of a preconceived theory and to the prosecution of Elizabeth Gough. 
Her evidence was consequently excluded, and the selection of the 
witnesses apyiears to have been determined rather by the wants of the 
prosecution than by the necessities of truth. As an instance, I may 
mention that two medical men attended the post-'mortem examination, 
lliey were both examined previous to the second apprehension of (Jough. 
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One of them related the facts he had observed, and expressed an opinion 
that the child had been sufOxated. The other affirmed other facts, which 
inevitably led to a different conclusion. The former only was examined 
before the magistrates. Why was this ? The manner of the child's death 
is an important question, and no testimony which could be adduced on this 
point should have been excluded. 

Of the origin of the accusation of Mr. Kent as the murderer of his child 
some explanation can be given. Within a few days of the murder a letter 
appeared in a provincial paper, bearing the signature of a county magistrate, 
which was generally supposed to point at Mr. Kent as the perpetrator of 
this deed. The writer of that letter is a gentleman to whom no unkind or 
unworthy motive can be attributed, but who doubtless, in his detestation 
of the foul crime, unreflectingly promulged his first impression. If Mr. 
Kent be an innocent man it is impossible to conceive a more cruel and 
fearful wrong than has been thus unintentionally inflicted upon him ; yet 
it has never appeared on what grounds this accusation was based, nor has 
any justification of so momentous a charge been offered either to the pubUc 
or the unhappy family. 

We have been told that, in the old and malignant pestilences, civilised 
men and delicately nurtured women became brutal in their natures and 
indifierent spectators of human agony ; that right and wrong were undis- 
tinguished, and the bands of society untied. By the same law of our 
nature, the commission of murder, by its barbarity and by the contamina- 
tion of its example, has a tendency to brutalise and debase, as well as to 
alarm, till the desire to discover and to furnish a culprit becomes a reckless 
and unreasoning pursuit after a victim, in which every human sympathy 
is blunted and the very sentiment of justice forgotten. 

In conclusion, permit me to observe that the proceedings adopted in this 
case have throughout so infringed the constitutional privileges of accused 
parties that, if guilt should ever be established against either of the sus- 
pected persons, there must be an ultimate £Ekilure of justice ; and to suggest 
whether it is politic to institute further proceedings in the absence of 
additional information. Can the late inquiry have had any other effect 
than to apprise the murderer of the sources of danger and the means of 
avoiding them ? Mr. Sotheron-Estcourt gave testimony at the sessions to 
the persevering and judicious, though unsuccessful, labours of the magis- 
tracy of the district, and strongly intimated his opinion that discovery was 
not likely to be facilitated or hastened by a continuous public agitation — 
an opinion which is shared by many, and entitled to grave consideration. 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

Trowbridge, WUtSy Nov. 9. R. RodwaT. 
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[From the IVawtmdge ' AdverUaer,' November 2i, I860.] 

A LBTTEB addressed by Mr. Bodway, Mr. Kent's late solicitor, to the 
' Morning Post,' on this all-engrossing subject, has attracted considerable 
notice and comment. The letter gives a narrative of Mr. Kent's conduct 
in the early history of this mysterious event, and makes an appeal to the 
sober and reflective judgment of the public whether such conduct is not 
wholly incompatible with guilt. 

The supposed weak points of this letter are ingeniously and energetically 
attacked by the ' Bath Herald,' a copy of whose critique we lay before our 
readers. We have also extracted from the ' Bath Herald ' of Tuesday last 
a letter from Mr. Bod way in reference to that article. This last letter ex- 
presses an opinion on the conduct of the coroner's inquest, and states a 
fact hitherto unknown, and which cannot fail to exert an influence on 
unprejudiced minds, viz, that the writer called on one of the acting 
magistrates soon after the inquest, and, as Mr. Kent's solicitor, profiered 
assistance in the investigation of the crime. 

The mystery remains as inscrutable as ever. Whether this is owing to 
the extraordinary subtlety of the criminal, or to a want of tact and dis* 
crimination in the pursuit and prosecution of the crime, we do not profess 
to determine ; but it is a mortifying fact that after so lavish an expenditure 
of time, labour, and money, the results should have been so utterly insigni- 
ficant ; and the proposed new inquiry aflbrds no hope or prospect of an 
elucidation. The poring over old statues, the wonderful discovery of a 
writ ad mdiua inquirendum, the effect of this discovery on sage and learned 
men, and the application to the Queen's Bench to traverse again thrice 
trodden ground, in the hope that by means of this antique relic the 
mystery may be solved and the murderer discovered, are proceedings which 
to the uninitiated wear an appearance little less grotesque than the recent 
exhibitions at the Boad Temperance Hall. If no new facts have transpired, 
we see no utility in another costly inquiry. The frequent repetition of 
profitless labour will excite impatience and ridicule. Cui bofio f is now 
the general inquiry in reference to this particular proceeding, and we fear 
it will issue in no result beyond that of adding one more instance to the 
catalogue of deeds which exemplify the fable of the mountain in labour 
bringing forth a mouse. 



Cbitique of the ' Bath Herald.* 

The appearance of a letter from Mr. Bodway, Mr. Kent's late solicitor, 
in the ' Morning Post ' of Saturday, has naturally attracted much attention. 
We propose to analyse it, as the information or reflections which it contains 
can scarcely fail to be important, or at least suggestive. 

The general bearing of the letter is to the exculpation of Mr. Kent, whom 
the writer afiQrms to be, both on the part of the press and the public, the 
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chief object of sniiploion as the actual murderer. We have before said, and 
now repeat, that for this resnlt Mr. Kent has only himself to blame, such 
has been the extraordinary course which he has pursued — a conduct im- 
acoountable except on one or other of two most fatal conclusions — either 
that he is the actual culprit, or, in his anxiety to screen one dear to him^ an 
accessory after the fiact. Such is the awful dilemma to which he is re- 
duced, and there is nothing in this letter to pany the alternative. 

We will notice its salient points seriatim, Mr. Bodway, in his capadty 
of lawyer to Mr. Kent, arrived at Road House at 11 a.ii. on the morning 
of the murder. Superintendent Foley and his men had been about the 
house ever since half-past 8, and had *' allowed no person or thing to pass 
from the premises unexamined.** They had also searched the outbuildings, 
yards, and shrubberies, but had not entered the house, fearing " to obtrude 
on the family privacy"! Such was the delicate and servile deference 
Mr. Foley exhibited when having to deal ¥dth a gentleman, though his 
house was the scene of a murder ! If it had been a labourer's cottage he 
would have acted differently. He since confessed to drinking in the. house 
with Mr. Kent; we desire to know how often. We trust the County 
Bench will express their sense of his conduct. Here was two hours and a 
half lost, and so much time given to the murderer, if an inmate of the houses 
to destroy traces of his guilt I 

Mr. Rodway's first suspicions fell on the nurse, as being actually on the 
spot, having the care of the child, and primarily responsible for his safety. 
Her countenance exhibited signs ** of emotion and fatigtie/* Superintendent 
Foley had with singular nimbleness already arrived at the conclusion that 
" she was wholly innocent of the crime ;" and further, that she was " igno- 
rant of its perpetrator.'* No wonder that Mr. Foley scouted the idea of 
sending for a London detective, seeing that his own intuitions were so won- 
derfully acute and rapid. Whereupon Mr. Bodway says, " I did not inter- 
rogate her at any length,'^ We think that the family attorney ought to have 
interrogated her at great length, and in the most rigorous manner. But he 
seems to have seen through Mr. Foley's eyes. How comes it that Mr. 
Bodway offers no explanation or comment on the extraordinary fact that at 
no time, before or after, did Mr. Kent interrogate the nurse as to the events 
of the night? Instead of idly and ridiculously referring to a coimty magis- 
trate's letter in some provincial paper as the origin of the general suspicion 
of Mr. Kent, let him reflect on his ex-client's conduct throughout, and he 
will therein find the real origin of the accusation. 

Mr. Bodway accompanied the nurse to the nursery. " She pointed out 
the position of the bed and cots, and showed, by doing so, that the nursery 
door might be opened and shut so noiselessly as scarcely to attract the 
notice of a person lying awake in the room. Indeed I one is at a loss how 
to answer so extravi^ant a supposition. Suppose the noise so inconceivably 
small that even in the dead of the night a person lying awake would not 
hear it — ^the noise, observe, of a person entering the room, taking a child 
out of its cot, unfastening the blanket, and then leaving the room — most 
incredible supposition — what says Mr. Bodway to the sense of sight ? It 
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was a midsuiDmer liiglit, the 29Ui of June, when there ia no real night — 
ntoreover, there was a night-light hunung 1 Is it likely that a person 
lying awake could neither hear nor see the stranger ? Really Mr. Kodway 
ought to pause before he commits to paper such extravagant ideas 1 

We now come to the critical point of the inquest, and we request atten- 
tion to every word. 



(( 



On leaving Mr. Kent, at the close of the day, he requested me to 
attend the inquest. The public having already come to the conclusion that 
the murder was committed by an inmate of the house, I suggested to Mr. 
Kent thai the presence of an attorney on behalf of tliefamtly might probably 
be misconstrued into a desire on tJieir part to conceal rather than discover 
tJie criminal ; but he urged upon me that the magnitude of the crime and 
the detection of the murderer were considerations which led him to dis- 
regard any probable consequences. I therefore consented to attend." 

Exactly so. Mr. Eodway's was no doubt the fair and legitimate con- 
clusion. But how does he reconcile this with his after statement, that 
Mr. Kent 

" manifested on all occasions an earnest desire to oo-operate with the 
magistrates and police in the discovery of the murderer of his child, and it 
was not until the arrest of his daughter that he assumed an attitude of 
defence : and who can be surprised that, under such an aggravation of his 
calamity, outlawed by popular prejudice, and suffering a persecution which 
is without a parallel in recent times, the wretched father should at length 
stand at bay r* 

We maintain that Mr. Kent stood at bay from the very first : that his 
sending his lawyer to attend the inquest was strictly a defensive act; 
Mr. Kodway himself informed him that it would be so considered. He 
told him it would look like '* a desire to conceal rather than discover the 
criminal r* But let us leave it to Mr. Eodway's own conduct at the 
inquest to determine in what light his presence there was to bo 
regarded. When this gentleman saw what a farce the inquest was as 
conducted by Mr. Sylvester, how scandalously he was excluding 
evidence, and how bent he was on closing the inquest at one sitting, 
without even an attempt to execute the one and only end of it — 
the fixing the accusation on some one — for a child of four years old could 
hardly be a suicide — how came it that Mr. Rodway did not admonish the 
coroner of his duty and insist on the adjournment of the inquest ? He is 
bound to give some further explanation to the public ; for whatever was 
his motive, his conduct on this occasion was that of one endeavouring to 
obstruct, not to promote, the discovery of the criminal ; if not by active 
exertions, yet by silence and patient connivance at this foul prostitution of 
that valuable instrument for the discovery of crime — the Coroner's Inquest. 
Mr. Rodway was not asked to make any public statement, but, having 
chosen to do so, he owes it to himself to complete it by an exposS of his 
motives for apparently lending; himself to so abortive an investigation. 

On other |X)int8 Mr. Rodway showed Iiimself easily satisfied by shallow 
rxcuscs. He justifies Mr. Kent's refusal to allow a plan of his liouso and 
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premises to be taken, on the gronod that he fdm^^y resented an ** nnoouN 
teons intrnsian." But surely this was no time to stand stiffly on etiquette ! 
If both parlies were eager to discover the criminal^ then tiie person who 
wanted a plan taken and Mr. Kent were 't in the same boat," and the 
latter might be expected to welcome the former as a friend, and not to ex* 
elude him from his premises as an intruder. Who can fail to obsenre the 
same defensive attitude throughout ? 

As to the locking of the policemen into the kitchen, Mr. Bodway says 
frankly, ** 1 am not able to give an explanation myself, nor to furnish Mr. 
Kent's.** Why not then leave it there, instead of mystifying the reader as 
to what door was locked ? The truth is, that the policemen were locked 
out from the interior of the house, and from whatever was going on there, 
though they were free to visit the yard with a savage dog unchained. 

As a specimen of weak reasoning commend us to the following argument 
of Mr. Rodway : — 

'* Experiments have been made to prove that the nursemaid could not 
see the child in the cot, even though she knelt upon the bed, and yet it 
has been assumed (their relative positions being the same) that the child 
could have seen from his own cot, over the cot of the other child, into the 
nurse's bed, and, by the dim light of a night-light, distinguished her pre- 
sumed paramour." 

Experiments have been made which prove that the nursemaid could not 
see the child in the cot, unless she actually stood up on the bed ; but 
surely the child might have seen a man passing to the nurse's bed, or lean- 
ing over it, and then have cried out at the stranger. We presume that the 
mau, if there was one, was not all the time actually lying on the bed. He 
must have passed to it and passed from it, and possibly was leaning over 
it awhile. Besides, the child might have happened to awake at the 
moment from a disturbed dream, and have cried out, which would have 
equally brought the mother to his relief. Mr. Rodway was surely veiy 
thoughtless to express such a flimsy and easily refuted idea. 

But now we come to graver matter. The inquest having proved so 
abortive — Mr. Rodway having acquiesced in what we may call the burking 
of the inquiry, a consultation was naturally held as to what was next to be 
done : — 

** After the inquest I had several interviews with Mr. Kent for the pur- 
pose of consulting on the measures to be further adopted, but I could collect 
no materials for forming any decided opinion. I suggested to him what 
I considered to be the probable solution of this mystery; but I found 
that our views of the crime^ and of the mode and direction of its investiao' 
tion, widely differed ; and as I could not adojtt Mr, KtnVs view, nor Mr. 
Kent mine, I abstained from further interference." 

Mr. Rodway then, finding that agreement with Mr. Kent, both as to the 
nature of the crime and the mode and direction of the investigation, differed 
most widely, retired from his post as the family adviser. The phrases we 
have italicised arc indeed momentous and oracular phrases. Mr. Rodway 
ought to have said nothing, or he ought to say more. Let him explain 
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what the difference in qnestion amdimted to. Did it amount to this, that, 
whereas Mr. Rodway wanted a real and thoroughgoing effort to diaoover 
the murderer, Mr. Kent wanted only a sham and make-helieve investiga* 
tion? The difference was so complete as to lead to a change of lawyers, 
and the suhstitution of Mr. Dunn for Mr. Rodway. The latter gentleman 
owes it to himself to explain wherein this complete difference of views con- 
sisted. Mr. Kent was evidently determined to be his own lawyer, or to 
take some more compliant adviser than Mr. Rodway. 

Mb. Rodwat to the ' Bath Hebald.' 

Sib, — I received from your oflBce a copy of the * Herald,* of the 13th 
inst., containing a critical analysis of my letter to the * Morning Post' 

I am flattered that you should deem my letter worthy of notice, but the 
justice of your remarks, and the pertinency of your criticisms, I am con- 
tent to leave to the judgment of your readers. There are, however, two 
or three topics in your article, which, in justice to the coroner and to Mr. 
Kent, I cannot pass in silence. You are pleased to call the inquest a farce, 
and to say that the coroner scandalously excluded evidence, and was guilty 
of afoul prostitution of his office. These are charges more fit for the con- 
sideration of the Queen's Bench than for newspaper controversy ; and they 
are as uncalled for as they are unjust. The conduct of that inquiry was, 
in my opinion, so fair and free from reproach that any remonstrance or 
admonition would have been an impertinence ; and the best proof that the 
coroner then exhausted all the information which could be obtained on the 
subject is to be found in the fact that the subsequent investigations of 
astute detectives and policemen, experienced and judicious magistrates, 
assisted by gentlemen of eminent legal talent, have all failed in adding 
one single fact of any importance to the evidence adduced at the inquest. 

The coroner having obtained all the evidence then procurable, and suffi- 
cient to enable his jury to return their verdict, I think he acted with 
foresight and wisdom in taking the verdict, closing the inquest, and 
delivering over the case at once to the magistrates and police ; the chief 
constable of Wiltshire being there present, and responsible at once upon 
the delivery of the verdict of murder for the adoption of those further 
measures which that verdict involved. Had he adjourned the inquest, he 
would, in all probability, have been accused, by the parties who now con- 
demn him, of keeping it open for the sake of obstructing justice. 

Another assertion of yours, that Mr, Kent assumed a defensive attitude 
from, the commencement, is equally unjust and untrue. Mr. Kent appeared 
very anxious for a thorough investigation, and soon after the inquest I 
called on one of our magistrates, whom I thought well qualified to deal 
with this important and intricate case; and though I did not formally 
tender my services, yet he must have known that, as Mr. Kent's soli- 
citor, I was willing and anxious to give any information and assistance 
towards discovering the criminal. 

In speaking of the differences between Mr. Kent and myself, you say, 
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'* Mr. Rodway ought to have said nothing, or he ought to say more.** One 
of your quotations from my letter — **/ coidd collect no tnateriaU for 
forming an opinion " — supplies a sufficient answer to this expostulation. 
There is still an utter ahsence of materials for forming an accurate opinion ; 
and as the revelation of mere impressions is not likely to further the 
ends of justice, and may wrong innocent persons, it is more prudent to 
withhold them. 

When the tide of popular prejudice has turned, as I believe it will 
turn, and men oome calmly to review the wild and wanton vagaries, 
and false and scandalous libels, which have been heralded through 
the country by a portion of the press, they will not fiul to be taught 
by this example that the public press is capable of being converted into 
an instrument of private torture. When I reflect upon the indignities 
to which this unhappy fiunily have been exposed, and the manner in 
which their agony has been mocked and insulted, I feel that our common 
nature is dishonoured. 

It is, however, a gratifying fact that amid this general persecution one 
noble-minded and generous man, well known in the circles of law and 
science, has from a distance visited this desolate household to express his 
sympathy and sorrow, knowing them only and for the first time through 
their misfortunes ; and if the world knew the grateful tears which had 
been shed over this one act of human charity, there would surely be some 
relenting in its remorseless attacks. 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

Trowbridge, Nov. 17, 1860. R. Rodway. 

[As the Court of Queen*s Bench will this week be called upon to pro- 
nounce an opinion on the sufficiency of the Road inquest, it is useless to 
return to the subject now. The affidavits of the jurymen will show how 
dissatisfied and indignant they were at the manner of conducting it. We 
admire Mr. Rodway 's discretion in passing over sub silentio our comments 
on some extravagant assertions of his, and we are happy to find that he 
does not now re|)cat them. In speaking of the differences between Mr. 
Kent and himself, Mr. Rodway says — "I could collect no materials 
for forming an opinion ; '* but Mr. Rodway did form a very decided 
opinion — to wit, that Mr. Kent's ideas, both as to the nature of the crime 
and the mode and direction of investigation, were so wild and absurd that 
he could not, with any regard to conscience or self-respect, consent to act 
upon them ; whereupon he threw up his brief, and left Mr. Kent to find 
some compliant counsellor. As Mr. Rodway will not tell us what those 
impracticable ideas were, we will ourselves inform the public. Mr. Kent 
seriously maintained that the murder was committed by some tramp, or 
possibly by a discard^ servant ; but, at all events, by no one connected 
with Hoad Hill House. Ilie investigation might range far and wide, pro- 
vided it kept clear of the onlv place where the criminal was likely to be 
found. Mr. Rodway refusea to go on this wild-goose chase, and he 
speedily ceased to be Mr. Kent's solicitor. — Ed. B, HS\ 
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The Queeh v. Sylvestbb. — Application fob a New Inquibt. 

COURT OF QUEEN'S BENCH, WESTMINSTER, SATURDAY, 

NOVEMBER 24. 

{Before Lord Clttef-^ustice Cockbubk, Mr, Justice Hill, and Mr. Juatiee 

Blaokbubn.) 

Tbis was an application for a writ ad melius inquirendum touching the 
death of Francis Saville Kent. As it was supposed that several nice 
points of law would be raised, tbis, together with the interest excited in 
the public mind relative to the mysterious circumstances of this celebrated 
case, caused the court to be crowded during the hearing of the application 
by members of the bar and others more generally interested. 

The Attorney-General and Mr. Henry Welsby appeared in support of 
the application. 

The Attorney-General said he rose for the purpose of moving the Court 
in a case which had become one of great interest and public notoriety, and 
had received the denomination of " The Road Murder." The object of his 
application was that the inquisition returned by the coroner, made on 
July 2nd last, might be quashed, and a rule be granted for the issue of a 
special commission in the nature of a writ ad mdius inquireridum or in 
melio inquirendOy to be directed to special commissioners to be named 
therein, to proceed and make, by the examination of witnesses, all such 
inquiries touching the death of the deceased child as the coroner ought to 
have made upon the view of the deceased, and that the usual and proper 
directions might be given on that behalf. He moved for a rule absolute 
in the first instance, and ho would take the liberty of suggesting what he 
apprehended would be the form and tenor of that rule. Although there 
were many examples of writs ad melius inquirendum, they seemed gene- 
rally directed to supply some omission made by the jury ; but the groimds 
on which he made the application were — legal misconduct on the part of 
the coroner, in gross misdirection of the jury in matters of law, and in 
withdrawing from the jury a very important part of the legitimate inquiry 
which the jury were desirous of prosecuting, but which the coroner by his 
intervention prevented ; the other ground was that the inquisition itself, 
for want of the essential formalities, was absolutely null and void. 
Although he might possibly content himself with the last ground to which 
he had adverted, he thought it right that the whole subject of the applica- 
tion should be before the Courts and he did not think their lordships could 
well follow him unless he put before them — as briefly as possible — ^the 
exact position in which the coroner and jury were at the time of the inquest. 
The child that was murdered was a boy nearly four years of age, described as 
a fine, healthy, strong child. He was the youngest child of a gentleman 
of the name of Kent, following the office of Inspector of Factories, and wLo 
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resided at a place called Road Hill Hoaae, distant about two or three miles 
from tbomanafacturing town of Trowbridge, in the county of Wilts. The 
murder appeared to have been committed some time during the night of 
the 29th June last or in the early morning of the 30th June. The mur- 
dered child was found in a privy in \)xe garden, wrapped in a blanket, 
which appeared to have been abstracted from the crib in which the child 
glept. Below the child was a piece of flannel. The child appeared to 
have been caught in its descent down the orifice of the privy by what was 
called the splashing-board, which projected a little above the vault or 
receptacle of the privy, and he was found lyyig upon that board covered by 
the blanket, and with his throat out in so complete a manner that every 
cartilage— every structure of the throat — was divided down to the ver- 
tebraa of the neck. But it did not appear that there vras either in the 
privy itself, or on the blanket, or upon the flannel lying beneath the child, 
that quantity of blood that might have been expected if death had been 
produced by cutting the throat whilst the circulation of the blood con- 
tinued ; for, as all knew, if the carotid arteries of the throat are divided 
while pulsation is going on, the piunp of the heart sends the blood through 
the arteries with such force that it would spirt out in such large streams as 
to cover any surrounding place within a few feet of the child. Nothing of 
that kind appeared to have been found, for, thou^ blood was found, it was 
that kind of clotted or coagulated blood which would issue out in heavy 
thick drops from a wound which seemed, according to the evidence, to have 
been inflicted after the pulsation of the heart had ceased. But that wss 
not all the mangled appearance of the body. On the side there was a deep 
stab inflicted, where some instrument — probably a knife— had penetrated 
through the cartilage of the ribs with such force as to have divided the 
diaphragm, and so forcibly was that blow inflicted that it had removed 
the heart from its right position. But from that stab no blood appeared to 
have flowed. Therefore, it would seem to indicate that the stab had been 
inflicted after the throat had beeu cut, and after the blood-vessels had been 
emptied. That, according to the evidence, was the position of the body. 
The condition of the house appeared to have been as follows : — It had been 
carefully fastened when the family retired to rest, particularly the drawing- 
room, the window of which opened upon the garden. The door of that 
room had been locked. In the morning it was found that the window of 
that room was partially opened, that the shutters behind the window were 
partially dosed, and that the door of the room had been unlocked; but 
there was no appearance of any entry from without — no indication of any 
violence. On the contrary, everything showed that the door had been un- 
locked, the shutters unclosed, and the window opened by some one within 
the house, and restored to the positions in which they were found, also by 
some one in the house. Those were the circumstances as to the condition 
of the body and the house which were presented before the jury at the 
inquiry. In the house itself it apfx^ared from the evidcoce that there 
slept on the night of the murder Mr. and Mrs. Kent, the parents of the 
child. They occupied one room, and in that room a little girl, about five 
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years of age, also slept — one of their daughters. In another room slept the 
elder sisters, yoang women of 25 and 26 years of age, who occupied one bed. 
In another room slept Miss Constance Kent, aged ahont 16 ; in another a 
lad — son of Mr. Kent — aged ahont 14 years ; and in the nnrseiy slept the 
nurse with two children, one, almost a haby, in a little cot by the side of the 
nurse, but the poor boy who was murdered, in a crib a little way removed from 
the bed of the nurse. The other inmates of the house were two servants-^ 
cook and housemaid — who slept in one room. In that state of oircnm- 
stances the jury were convened on the 2nd July, and they held the inquest 
at a place called the Temperance Hall, a little distance from Road Hill 
House, and, as the evidence was not long, he would take the liberty of 
reading it in exteMO, One great object he had in troubling the Court 
with those depositions was to satisfy their lordships of the gross insuf- 
ficiency of the inquiry, as well on that ground as on other grounds — ^the gross 
insufiBciency of the inquiry, and the palpable neglect of the proper subjects 
for inquiry .exhibited by the coroner. (The Attorney-General then read 
through the evidence of Elizabeth Gough as taken at the inquest.) To 
every one reading that deposition, or hearing it read, the most striking and 
remarkable passage, obviously suggestive of most important inquiry, was 
the singular passage in which the nurse said, ** The impression of his body 
still remained, and the bed-clothes were placed exactly as if I or his 
mother had done it." The blanket having been removed and the child 
wrapped in it, whoever removed the child must have restored the clothes 
with a woman's precision and neatness to the proper order in which they 
would be placed before the bed was opened. But how singular and extra- 
ordinary was that I If the child was awake when it was removed, cer- 
tainly the person removing him with a murderous intent would hardly 
have remained to place the bed-clothes in order. If 'the child was taken 
away by one person from the bed, and held, perhaps, in the blanket, 
it would not have been possible for that individual so occupied with one 
hand to have placed the lied-clothes in order. Two persons, therefore, 
must Lave been concerned in the matter as far as that part of the deed was 
concerned ; or, if one person only waa employed, that person must have 
returned to the bedroom in order to have replaced the clothes in the 
manner in which they were found. They did not, however, appear to have 
induced in the mind of the coroner any feeling that it was necessary to 
make further inquiry. No attention whatever was given to it, nor was 
any attention given to the piece of flannel found beneath the body apart 
from the blanket in which the child was wrapped. The next deposition he 
would read was that of Sarah Cox. (The deposition was read, as were also 
those of Thomas Benger, Stephen Millett, the parish-constable, and Mr. 
Parsons, the surgeon.) He paused here to lay before the Court an account 
of what took place, after that evidence had been taken with respect to the 
desire of the jury, and the way in which that desire was met by the 
coroner. On that point he had some important affidavits ; the affidavits of 
Mr. Happerfield, the post-master of R(»d, and of Mr. John Foley, the 
superintendent of police for that part of the county. They said — " We 
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were present at the iiMitieBt held at the Temperenoe Hall, at Road aforeeaid, 
on the 2nd <}f Jaly last, before Qeorge Sylvester, Esq., coroner, on the body 
of Francis SaviUe Kent, deceased.** Foley added— "At snch inquest I 
accompanied the coroner and jury to yiew the body, whidi was then in my 
charge in the laundry at Road Hill House, the residence of Samuel Sayille 
Kent, the father ; also to inspect the premises, and particularly to examine 
the drawing-room window of the house, and the privy where the body had 
been found ; and I say that there were no marks of violence on the locks 
or &steDings of the drawing-room window or door, or on the vnndow- 
shutter; and several of the Jurors, after such examination, expressed a 
decided opinion that the deceased must have been murdered by some 
inmate of the house." Then both the deponents said — " After viewing the 
body and examining the premises, as aforesaid, the coroner and jury re- 
assembled at the Temperance HalL" Foley added—" On the way thither 
from Road Hill House I asked this coroner what witnesses he would 
require from the house, and he answered be should only require the nurse- 
nudd, who had charge of the children, and the housemaid, who fastened the 
diawing-room window on the night prior to the murder." Both of the 
deponents said — '* That on the re-aasembRng of the coroner and the Jury at 
the Temperance Hall the two servants (and the other witnesses named 
above) were called and examined, and after their examination the coroner 
stated that no mora evidence was necessary ; but he heard some of the 
jury apply to their foreman to have some of the fieunily examined. The 
foreman spoke to the coroner, and said he was requested by some of the 
jury to ask him to allow some of the family to be examined, and he added 
that, being foreman jf the jury, he communicated the wishes of the jury ; 
but that he did it very reluctantly, and he could not see any earthly good 
in any part of the family being examined, and that he considered it their 
duty to spare the feelings of the family as much as possible. The coroner 
said he concurred in the foreman's views, and said that the feelings of the 
family ought to be regarded. Then confusion arose among the jury, and 
several of the jurors said it was the wish of the jury that the family should 
be examined, and some added — ' We insist on its being done ;' and the 
coroner, in reply, said — ' I can see no good than can arise from it ; but if 
you insist, and are determined to examine any part of the family, I shall 
adjourn the inquest to the house ; but, before doing so, I should like you 
td say what part of the family you would like to be examined.' There- 
upon some of the jury spoke up, and said — * Miss Constance and Master 
William, the two younger of the family ;' but others said — ' Try them all ; 
show no respect to one more than to another.' And we say that, upon 
that, the coroner got up and took his papers and walked off, leaving the 
jury in the room. The jury remained behind, and expressed much dis- 
satisfaction at being obliged to leave, and they declined to go until tlicy 
were informed that the coroner could compel them to go, and then they 
very reluctantly left the hall." Foley 'added— <* I went to Road Hill 
House with the jury. We went into the kitchen, and Miss Cbnstanoe 
Kent and her brother William were called and examined ; and I say that no 
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noted were taken in my preeenoe of the examination, and it was a Teiy 
abort one.*' It appeafed to be quite clearly eetabliabed by other witp- 
neeses that no notes were taken, ''and the examination of each did not, in 
tny opinion, occupy more than three or four minutes ; and I say that the 
jury and; coroner stood in the kitchen all the time." Then both de- 
ponents saic^" After the examination mentioned in the last paragraph 
the Jury reassembled at the Temperance Hall, and the coroner addresrad 
the jury, and told theny the only verdict they could come to was an open 
one ; and we say that amongst other things the coroner said to the jury that 
it was not the place o£ the jury to find out who murdered the child, but 
how the child met its death ; tiiat their inquiry was to find expressly the 
cause of the death ; it was the duty of the magistrates to investigate and 
find out the perpetrator of the crime, and no doubt they would do so after 
the close of the inquest." The words attributed to the coroner were 
more fully deposed to by other affidavits, namely, that he said to the 
jury it was not the place of the jury to find out who murdered the 
child, but how the child met its death. Then deponents went on 
to say — " Upon hearing the views of the coroner, as set forth in the last 
paragraph, some of the jurors gA up and spoke aloud, and objected to the 
closing of the inquest without further inquiry ; and especially Mr. Edward 
West, one of the jurors, rose up and expressed his objection, and, address- 
ing the coroner, put his hand on his breast, and, in an impressive and ex** 
cited manner, said that he felt that they had not done their duty, or words 
to that effect. We further say, the coroner directed the jury, that, upon 
the evidence, they could return no other verdict than that the child had 
been murdered by some person or perBons unknown ;^and we say that the 
jury did not lay their heads together and decide on their verdict, nor, to 
the best of our belief, did the foreman or any of the jury speak up and 
return such verdict as the verdict of the jury, but that the coroner filled 
up a printed form of inquisition, and read it over and signed it^ and re- 
quested the jury to sign it, which they did, but we say they did so with 
manifest reluctance.** He would trouble the Court with one or two corro* 
borative affidavits upon the most important points of that testimony. One 
of the affidavits was that of Mr. Fnmcis Wolfe, of Devizes, sni^erintendent 
of police, and James Morgan, of Bead, who described himself as a baker 
and farmer, and who was also constable of the parish of North Bradley, 
within which parish Road-hill House was situated. He need not latmble 
the Court with their description of the finding of the body. In the third 
paragraph Morgan said, •* The jury examined the premises, especially the 
window and the door of the drawing-room, which, it was said, had been 
left open by the murderer, and I also examined the shutter, but there was 
no mark of a violent breaking in ; and the jury expressed a decided con- 
viction that the murder must have been conunitted by some inmate or 
inmates of the house.** Deponent then went on to describe the examina- 
tion of the witnesses whose depositions had just been read. " The jury 
expt^ssed a wish to examine the family, but the coroner said he did not 
think there was any occasion for that, and that the jury would not get any 
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more infarmatioQ than they had abeedy, for it was perfectly clear how the 
child came by ita death — ^that he was willnlly mtirdered. Several of the 
jnry aaid they dK)ald like the whole of the family to be examined, and 
then Mr. Paraona, the suigeon of the family, interpceed^ and said that lira. 
Kent was not in a fit state to be examined. The coroner expressed a 
strong disinclination to examine any farther witnesses, and said he conld 
not poeaiUy see what good wonld arise from it, and added, * I think we 
ooght to spare the feelings of the family as mnch as possible ;' bat, on the 
pressure of the Jury, the coroner at length asked the jury who they would 
like to be examined, and Mr. Henry Martin, who was on the jury, then 
said it was the wish of he majority of the jury to examine the two younger 
branches of the first ftmily, and some other jurors added a wish to examine 
the other membera as well, saying, *Let us have the whole.' Then, 
during the discussion, Mr. Rodway, who had previously been seated by the 
side of the coroner, went out, and was absent a few minutes, and he then 
returned, and said Mr. Kent was quite willing for any of his family to be 
examined. The coroner then asked they jury if they would object to go 
to Road-hill House." Then followed the account of the objections of the 
jnry, very similar to that contained in the previous depositions. The de- 
ponents then went on to report what had been read to their lordships as to 
the examination of IGss Constance Kent and Master William, namely, that 
it lasted but three or four minutes, and that no notes were taken by the 
coroner ; "that the jury and coroner then returned to the Hall, and there 
the coroner proceeded to explain to the jury the nature of the evidence, and 
pointed out to them that it was the most extraordinary murder that had 
ever been committed within his knowledge ; that there was no doubt from 
the evidence that the child had been wilfully murdered, but there was no 
evidence before the jury to show by whom, and their duty would be to 
return their verdict on the evidence teken, that it was done by some per- 
son or persons unknown. There was then a general murmuring amongst 
the jury, who we understood expressed their unwillingness to return such a 
verdict" Then Morgan added, " Upon the coroner expressing his opinion 
that the jury should return an open verdict, Mr. Martin rose up and said, 
on the part of the jury, that it was the opinion of the major part of the 
jury that the murder was done by some of the inmates of the house ; and 
the coroner said that was for a person to prove, and it vxu not the duty of 
the Jury to ftnd out who did the crime; that it was the duty of the magis- 
trates to find out who did it, and that there was no evidence before the jury 
as to who had committed the crime, and that the duty of the jury was to 
return a verdict upon the evidence before it, to the eflect that the murder 
was done by some person or persons unknown. Another of the jury, 
named West, rose up and said it would not be satisfactory to his own feel- 
ings to return a verdict in accordance vrith the above direction of the 
coroner, and I saw him at the same time place his hand on his heart in an 
impressive manner." Then he added, ** Another of the jury, iA a loud 
voice, Sliid to- the coroner, * We ought to have further witnesses for the 
satiaftMJtion of the ndghbonrhood and the country at large.' The coroner, 
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in the ooarae of his remarks, Tepeated to the jury ihat tfaey must retam 
their verdict not on suspicion, but on the evidence before tliem, and on that 
alone, and that evidence went to show aoly that the murder had been com- 
mitted, bnt by whom there -was no evidence before them to show ; and that 
the jury, on such evidence, could return no other verdict than that it was 
done by some person or persons unknown ; and he added, * The grand ob- 
ject of the jury was to find out how the diild came by its death,' and that 
it must be left to the magistrates to find out who perpetrated tiie crime, 
and that, no doubt, they would immediately attend to that.' The Rev. 
Mr. Peacock, foreman of the jury, was seated on a low platform, about a 
foot higher than the rest of the jury, and was not so close to the others of 
the jury as the rest of the jury were to each other ; and, although I waa 
present nearly all the time, I never saw him communicate with his brother 
jurors, and I did not see him, or any other juror present, return any other 
verdict except by signing the inquisition, as mentioned in the next para- 
graph. And I, Morgan, fiirther say that the inquisition prepared at the 
Temperance Hall by the coroner was passed to the jury for their signa- 
tures, and they signed it, but much dtssatis&ction was shown on the part 
of the jury, and I heard one of the jury, named Marks, say aloud, as he 
signed his name to the inquisition, that he never signed anything so against 
his inclination before ; and I believe that others of the jury evinced similar 
disinclination to sign, and, to the best of my judgment, I believe they were 
all dissatisfied." The only other affidavit he would read was that of a gen- 
tleman who attended the inquest as a reporter for a newspaper — ^Mr. Edward 
Timothy Penny — who stated he attended as a reporter, and was present 
during part of the time of the first witness's (Elizabeth Gough's) examina- 
tion, and thenceforward to the close of the inquest. He added — " After 
the examination of Elizabeth Gk>ugh, and of Cox, Beuger, Millett, and 
Parsons, the coroner stated to the jury he did not see how any further 
evidence could help them — that it would only be a waste of time to examine 
the inmates of the house, for they would only tell them what they had 
already heard, or used words to that effect ; and the jury unanimously, 
with the exception of the foreman, the Rev. Mr. Peacock, objected to the 
closing of the inquiry without further investigation." He went on to say — 
** After considerable discussion the coroner reluctantly acquiesced in the 
strong wishes of the jury to examine the two younger children, but the 
coroner afterwards said, ' We will examine them at the house ; we won't 
have them brought here ;' at which great dissatisfaction was shown on the 
part of the jury, and the coroner went away from the ELall at which the 
court was being held, and directed the jury to follow him to the house, and 
with much reluctance they did so." Then he describes the examination of 
the younger children, and says, " To my thinking it was of a very cursory 
and superficial kind. The coroner did not take notes, and he put several 
of his questions in a leading form, and appeared to me to take it for granted 
that the ^tnesses knew nothing. The jury and coroner all stood in the 
kitchen whilst the examination was conducted, and I believe the time oc- 
cupied did not exceed five minutes." He then, in a subsequent part of his 
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afiSdanti described what had already been depdeed to in the other 
affidavits. 

The Lofrd CA«^-t7iM<i0e— With regard to the examination of William 
and CoDstance, does it appear that any of the jury suggested to put ques- 
tions, or desired that questions should be put? 

The Attorney-General — Not upon the inquisition. By permission of 
their lordships he would read from the return the coroner had made of the 
examination of those two young persons. As the Court had observed, four 
or five witnesses joined in the statement that no notes were taken ; the &ct| 
indeed, being that notes could not have been taken, because they were all 
standing in the kitchen whilst the children were being examined. (The 
Attorney-General then read the return by the coroner of the 'examination of 
Miss Constance Kent and Master William SavUle Kent.) Those were the 
depositions that appeared on the inquest. Their lordships would find from 
the evidence which he had read that two things were most clearly esta- 
blished, — that the coroner had prevented that further and fuller investi- 
gation of the facts which the jury desired to make ; that the anxiety 
of the jury, who, in that respect, were better lawyers than the coroner, 
was directed to ascertain who had done the deed, and that the coroner 
shifted the Inquiry by telling the jury it was not their duty or his to 
make that inquiry, but that l^eir duty was limited to an investigation of 
the cause of death, about which he told them there was no doubt. Inde- 
pendent of this, as he had informed their lordships, there was another 
objection, in itself conclusive, in point of law, as to the form. It was this, 
that the inquisitioh had been drawn — the record of it— on paper, and not 
on parchment. Now their lordships knew, however immaterial that might 
appear to be, if there was any doubt as to the other grounds, it was a rule of 
law that that record should be drawn up upon parchment That had been 
thought so material that, when the legislature in a recent Act interfered to 
do away with the formality in ordinary cases, they exempted from the 
repeal of the enactment cases of murder and manslaughter, and accordingly 
in two or three recent decisions the Court had held that, if the record of 
the inquisition was not dmwn up on parchment in esses of murder and 
manslaughter, the inquisition was absolutely null and void* He referred 
to the 6th and 7th Vic, cap. 83, sec. 82. The point had been fully dis- 
cussed in the Queen v. WaUey^ reported in the 19th Law Journal^ page 
14. It was also referred to in the Queen v. Gregory^ and the rule wss 
most distinctly recognised in the language of the second section of the ^ 
statute. The latter part of the section stated, "except only in cases of 
murder or manslaughter, for, or by reason of, any such inquisition, which 
being duly sealed or written upon parchment." Those words exempted 
those inquisitions from a number of technical objections, and amongst 
others that of being written upon paper and not upon parchment, but it 
always excepted the cases either of murder or of manslaughter. Trifling as 
that objection might appear at first sight, he was the more desirous of 
insisting upon it there, because it furnished quite sufficient ground for 
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the whole object of his preaeot application, for on that ground alone the 
Court wonM be compelled to qnaah the inquisition. 

The lard ChA^ JuMtioe — Suppose a person had been charged by the 
verdict of the jury with wilful murder, and the inquisition had been drawn 
up on paper ; if that person had been put on his trial could tibe inquisition 
have been sustained? 

The Attomeif'QtiMKrol said it oertainly oould not in such case be raised 
as evidence upon the trial. 

Mr. JuBliee Blaekbufn — ^Tou seem to assume that, supposing this objeo- 
tion well founded, the Ck>urt must, without the power of exerdnng their 
discretion, quash the inquisition. I don't say that it is not so, but don*i 
assume so without giving us authority. 

The Attorney- General argued that, taking it for granted that the objeo^ 
tion he raised be supported by authority—of which he had little doubt of 
satisfying their lordships— tluit it followed, as a rule of law, that the 
coroner could proceed only ntper visum carports, and also that no one but 
the coroner could proceed super visum corporis. He argued further, that 
it was a rule well established that it would be an idle thing to attempt to 
proceed super visum oorporiSj because, by reason of the length of time timt 
had elapsed nnoe the death of the child, the body would be in such a state 
of decomposition that it would furnish no means of evidence or conclusion ; 
but that^ on the contrary, the examination mi^t be disastrous to the 
health of the neighbourhood, or to the persons engaged in it. If the Court 
directed a further inquiry, he argued that they could not direct it to the 
coroner, as he oouM only proceed super visum corporis, and that, therefore, 
the writ must be directed to special commissioners, who should be author- 
ised by the order of the Court to substitute for the visus corporis the 
testimony and examination of witnesses. He believed that the Court would 
find, upon the authorities he would submit to them, that, taking only the 
technical objection which he had raised, the rule ought to be granted ; 
that upon tiiat objection alone the inquisition must be quashed. Upon 
that it followed there must be another inquiry, and that, by special com- 
missioners ; and, lastly, that the special commissioners should substitute 
the testimony of witnesses for the examination of the body. 

The Lord Chief Justice asked whether the Attorney-General could state 
any authority for quashing the inquisition on the sole ground of its not 
being recorded on parchment ? 

Mr. Justice HiR said it was laid down as a proposition of law, that, when 
one inquisition of law was quashed, the coroner could not hold a seoond 
without leave of the Court. 

The Lord Chi^ Justice — 'Hien you say we must send it back, not to 
the coroner for him to renew his inquiry without view of the body, but we 
must send it to special commissioners? 

The Attopiey-Oeneral said he thought he should be able to establish 
tliat. If their lordships would bear in mind the propositions he had laid 
down, that the inquiry could not be again conducted by the coroner 
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except 9wptr vitum corparitj their lordships would fiod it laid down, in the 
case of the Quern v. Monney that^ if a writ ad meUua inquirendum waii 
granted on the ground of mala praxis or mala ae ffesait on the part of the 
coroner, the new inquiry xnust be made before special oonunissionera. 
(The AttomeyoGeneral quoted several cases in support of this ruling.) He 
argued that it was clearly established in kw that the first inquisition must 
be quashed before a second could be ordered ; and he further contended that 
if the grounds f<Hr quashing the inquisition were other than misconduct on 
the part of the eoroQer, or if circumstances requixed or justified, as in many 
cases of poisoning they would do, that the body should be turned and 
w-ezamined, the writ ad mdim iTtquirendum should be diiected to the 
coioner ; but if there had been mala praxis on the psit of the coroner, or 
if drcumstaDoes rendered it unnecessary or unadvisable that the body 
should be exhumed, that then the writ must be directed to special 
commissioners. 

The Lord Chief Justice said be did not see how the authorities quoted 
by the learned Attorney^General interfered to prevent the Court directing 
the writ to the oorooBt as a special commissioner, as well ae to any other 
person. 

The Mtomey'-Oenend said he did not imply so much as that, but in 
that event the inquiry would not be conducted by the coroner in his 
capacity as oorcmer, but as a special commissioner, and there was this 
inoonveoieooe, that in that course there would only be one commissioner* 
Again, as l^gal misconduct of a very gross kiod was attributed to the 
coroner, why should he be the commissioner to re-conduct the inquiry ? 
Would not such a course be useless ? (The Attorney-General then referred 
to the case of the Queen v. Clerk, reported in the Balk., p, 377.) As to ' 
the iaot of the body beiog in an unfit state to be again examined, he could 
adduce the affidavit of Mr. Superintendent Wolfe, who, in consequence of 
an order from the Home-Secretary, caused the body of the deceased to be 
exhumed. The deponent stated that^ on that occasion, the effluvium was « 
so great that his health sufii^^ed for several days in consequenoa. 

Mr. Jue^ice HiU — Granting that the iz2quisiti(Hi ought to be quashed, is 
it obligatory upon the Court to quash it upon the technical objection you 
raise, or has the Court any diseietionary power ? 

The AUomeif'Qeneral said he understood it was obligatory upon the 
Court 

The Lard Chief Justiee said the Court agreed with the Attorney- 
General that the inquisition was badl)eoause it was recorded on paper and 
not on parchment. But was there any instance in which the Court had 
granted the inquisiticn on that ground simply ? 

The AU&metf'Oeneral referred to the case in the King v. WaUey, 
reported in the Idth Law Journal. 

The Lord Chitf Justice said that that was a case of/e2o-<2e-s<, and that 
the person entitled to the felon's goods, on forfeiture, comphtined of mala 
praxis on the part of the coroner, and that the inquisition was quashed on 
account of that misconduct. 
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The ^ikfmey'Chnerdl said he had no caae predflely analogons to the oii€ 
before the Goart ; hat he would answer their lordships by referring to the 
particolar exemptions contained in the statnte. 

The Lord Chief Jtutiee said that, if the Gonrt were not bound hy the 
anthority of precedents to quash the inqnisition, independently of any 
discretion to he exercised on their part, it became a question whether they 
ought, in the interests of public justice, to take upon themselves to do so ; 
and it might demand an ulterior consideration as to whether there was 
further evidence to be adduced, and whether it was likely that the position 
of the parties who would be called forward as witnesses, they being them- 
selves objects of Buspcion, and with reference to whose guilt the inqniiy 
was to take place, whether they ought to be suhject to further inquiry* 
The moment it ceased to be a question of absolute duty on the part of the 
Court to quash the inquisitloni that moment the matter would become 
one of discretion, and the Court would have to take a larger area of 
consideration. 

The Attcmey-Generdl contended that it was a peremptory rule of 
common law that the inquisition ought to have been written upon parch- 
ment, and that, therefore, the Court was bound to quash it upon that 
account. Supposing, however, the Court to have discretionary power in 
the matter, how would that discretion be exercised ? He did not think the 
Court would look beyond the area of the inquisition ; he thought they should 
look to the depositions of the witnesses at the inquest, and inquire whether the 
inquest had been conducted in a satisfactoiy manner. If the Court found that 
such was not the caae, but that the inquest was conducted in such a super- 
ficial manner that facts which appeared on the depositions obviously to 
demand the most careful inquiry were not gone into, should the Court then 
have discretionary powers, he argued that it would become almost a matter 
of peremptory duty, upon the evidence which he had read, to quash the 
inquisition. In support of this ground he quoted a judgment of Lord 
' Denman, in the matter of GuUey, reported in 6 B. and Adolphus, page 230. 
There was nothing which had in earlier times so seriously attracted the 
attention of the legislature, nothing upon which the legislature in the very 
earliest times had expressed itself in a more satisfactory manner, than on 
the subject with which they were dealing— the duty of a ooroner. It 
would appear from the affidavits he had read that the coroner really for^ 
at the time what were the first and most elementary duties of his oflBoe. 
He would contrast the chaxge of the coroner with the language employed 
in the statute of Edward I., which defined the coroner's duties. The 
ooronef told ^e jury that they had no duties to discharge except that of 
inquiring into the mode or the manner of death. The words of the statnte 
of Edward I., on the other hand, were most explicit and dear, to Ihe effect 
that the jury were to inquire into all the most minute circumstances 
attending the death of a person who was apparently murdered, or whose 
death was otherwise unaccounted for. 

The Lord Chief Justice said, however clear the statute of Edward I. 
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might be, the practice of the last century or two showed that all those 
minute finding? had not been regarded. 

The Attomey'Oeneral — Perhaps not to that extent, but still in common 
law it remained a duty for the jury to inquire into the particular drcum- 
' stances of each case, more especially when they were surrounded with so 
much mystery as, unhappily, still involved the case xmder inquiry. 

The Lord Chief JusUce — We should certainly go along with you thus 
iar. We should be inclined to say that the coroner was guilty of very 
serious misconduct in telling the' jury it was beyond their province to 
inquire into everything beyond what was the nature of the deaUi, and that 
it was not the part of the jury to inquire by whom that death had been 
occasioned. There is no doubt he made a very grievous mistake in that 
respect. 

The Attametf'Oeneral — Nor was it an ordinary mistake, the direction 
being used in a peremptory way to stop the mouth of the jury. 

Mr. Justice Blackburn — But your complaint is not that. On the 
evidence before the coroner the jury could not have found any other 
verdict than an open one. Tour real complaint is that the coroner refused 
to call further evidence. It is by no means clear to me that in that the 
coroner did not exercise sound discretion. 

The Attorney-General — ^Tbat may or may not be. 

The Lord Chief Justice — The question is whether a mistake in point of 
law on the part of the coroner is su£Bcient ground for the Court to quash 
the inquisition. Where there had been corruption on the part of the officer, 
or on the part of the juiy, no doubt the Court ought to interfere to quash 
the inquisition ; but I am not aware of an instance in which the Court has 
quashed an inquii^tion upon the ground of a l^;al mistake on the part of 
the coroner. A 

The AUomey^General said that simple error of judgment possibly would 
not be attended with the consequences named, but an inquisition might be 
in itself so gross an error as to call upon the Court to say that the coroner 
exercised misconduct. Where the misdirection was not only so gross that 
it involved culpable ignorance, but was attended by other consequences — 
where it stifled and circumsdribed the inquiry — ^then he apprehended the 
Court would say that the office of the coroner had never been dischai^ed^ 
and that there had been no. true inquest. 

Mr. JusHee Blackburn sBoA that the Attorney-General appeared to assume 
that it was the duty of the coroner to sustain the inquest till it had ex- 
hausted eveiy means of ascertaining who was the murderer ; he wished to 
see an authority for that. 

The Aitomey-Omeral reminded his loKdship that there was this pecu- 
liarity in this case, namely, that the jury were satisfied — ^he thought with 
good reason — that the dead body was either brought murdered out of the 
house, or that it was brought out by some inmate of the house for the 
purpose of being murdered. 

Mr. Justice HiU^ThAt is the very point that has, been pressing on my 
mind^that when the jury asked for further evidence it was thought they 
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had expfoosed an opinioD that at least aome of the imnaifii of the hooaa 
must have oommitted the murder. Then they asked for those inmat4w to 
he hrought up and interrogated, and it strikes me as repugnant to English 
law — ^I only ask for information^ if 1 am wrong you will correct m»— to 
ssk persons to come up. fo^ this purpose : to say, Here are six or seveii 
inmates of a house, one or more of them must have murdered the child ; 
*' Now, eadi of you must come up and account for yourselves during the 
night." That is what presses on my mind ; therefore I should he very loth 
to join — ^I am only expressing that which Ss pressing on my mind — in any 
decision which would compel this to he done. I should he loth, unless 
compelled, to agree to any motion to require those perKms who are sn»- 
pected to come up and to account for themselves during the time. ; 

The Attomey-OenercU said he quite agreed that, in an inquiry of that 
kind, it would he desirahle to take care that it did not assume the cha- 
racter of a direct crinunal charge. Apart from the argumento which he had 
adduced to ahow misconduct and misdirection on the part of the coroner, 
and which, he thought, were such as to justify him in asking the Court to 
quash the inquisition, he once more placed before the Ck>urt the argument 
that there was a valid reason in law for quashing the inquisition — ^vic. that 
it had been drawn on paper instead of on parchment. If, however, in 
addition, he had shown that the mode of conducting the inquiry was most 
objectionable, the Court ought not, en the evidence before them, to accept 
the verdict ; and instead of it being a matter for the Court to exercise ite 
discretion upon, the Court should be almost glad that it had grounds for 
setting aside the inquisition, and directing another inquisition to take place, 
that should be a fulfilment of the rules of law, and consult the interests of 
justice — that should not remain a mockery, but should in some manner 
fulfil all the requirements which ought to be observed in the most sacred 
manner in all inquisitions of that kind, and more especially in an inquisi- 
tion upon a case attended with such extraordinary and mysterious circum- 
stanoes as that which was now before the Court. He had felt it his 
boundeu duty to bring these considemtions before the Court. He sub- 
mitted that the inquest was not conducted in a satisfactory mode, and 
he humbly trusted their lordships would feel it incumbent upon them 
to direct a new inquiry, and to direct that that mquiry should be made in 
a manner which, at all evente, would answer the demands of that first and 
most sacved principle and rule of law, upon cases where a dead body was 
found under ctroumstances which proved that an atrocious crime had been 
committed* 

The Lord Chief Justice, after deliberating a few minutes with his brother 
judges, said — We ave of opinioit that in this case there should be a rule, 
but that it should be, not a rule absolute, as Mr. Attorney has desired, in 
the first instance, but a rale to show cause— calling on the coroner to 
show cause — why this inquisition should not be quashed, and a writ issued 
ad melius inquirendum. And the ground upon whidi I think that the 
rule should be a rule to show cause, and not a rule absolute, is simply 
this : — Mr. Attorney has satisfied my mind with reference to the atatute 
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he hftB dtod, and the authorities as to the form in which the ooroner'a in- 
quisition is to he taken, that this inquisition is had, as heing on paper and 
not on parohment. That must still leave the great question open ; as 
although we might, at the instance of the inquiry, feel ourselves called 
upon, though no one is prejudiced hy tlus inquisition, to quash it, hecause, 
though no individual is prejudiced, the interests of public justice might 
reqiBie that a more fonnal and regular inquisition should be returned ; yet^ 
inasmneh as the exercise of our discretioDary authority (for I am clearly of 
opinicm that it is a discretionary authority) must materially depend upon 
how ht this inquisition, althou^ irregular in respect of its being drawn up 
on pi^wr instead of upon parchment — whether this inquisition, substantially 
upon the merits, is a rightful result or not — upon that would depend 
whether we should, in the exercise of our discretioD, issue a writ ad meUu$ 
inquirendum^ and that must necessarily depend upon the facts and matters 
which have been brought before us. These affidavits may possibly 
admit of that result; at all events, it will not be just or prudent on our 
part to assume that they are perfectly correct and true until an opportunity 
has been ofoed of answering them. We think we should not--especially 
as in this case the judicial conduct of the coroner is called into very serious 
question, and the result of our determination in this case must necessarily 
veiy materially affect his character and position as ooroner — we should 
not do justioe or fairness to him any more than with reference to the correct 
exenase of our discretionary authority upon this matter to take upon 
ourselves to quash this inquisition and direct a writ of ad melius inqui^ 
rendum without affording him an opportunity of answering matters which 
have been disclosed in the affidavits brought forward by Mr. AtttHiiey. I 
think, therefore, with r^aid to the due exercise of our discretioiiary autho- 
rity, in regard to the general Interests of justice, and also with regard to 
what is due to this officer, whose conduct is thus seriously impugned, we 
cannot do more than grant a rule calling upon him to show cause why this 
inquisition abould not be quashed, and a writ ad mdiuM inquirendum be 
issued. 
Bule accordingly. 



[From (he ' Ttmes' November 26, I860.] 

It is a curious illustration of the occasional obliquity in the operation of 
our law 'that the Attorney-General was driven to a purely technical 
reason for reopening the Inquitttion into the Bead Murder. For some 
months past it has been a pretty general opinion that a precious c^yportu- 
nity was wasted during the three days immediately following the events 
and that the interests of justice were sacrificed at the inquest to considera- 
tion for the feelings of the family. Every subsequent investigation, except 
the nxischievous proceedings of Mr. Saunders, has necessarily been con- 
ducted on the hypothesis of guilt on the part of some individual, and 
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nothing has been gained but a provisional acquittal of two persons. An 
inquiry in the nature of a fresh Coroner's Inquest, even at this eleventh 
hour, was felt to be the only method of superseding conjecture by something 
like a genuine induction. Tet it seems very doubtful whether such a 
measure is consistent with the genius of our common law. The neglect of 
the coroner to receive evidence which might easily have been got, his mis- 
direction of the jury on a point of law, and his alleged refusal to take 
anything but an open verdict, were grounds for quashing the original in- 
quisition, but not for issuing a new one. Fortunately, an argument hardly 
appreciable by conmion sense, but conclusive in law, was discovered in aid 
of the application. ''This inquisition had been taken, and the record 
drawn up, on ijaper, and not parchment." Tbis defect was fatal. The 
profound conviction throughout the coimtry that the case ought to be 
reheard, and the ascertained fact that, either by aoddeut or misccmduct, 
the former inquiry had miscarried, would have been urged in vain in 
Westminster Hall. But the texture of the material on which the verdict 
was returned saved us from this scandal, and the object whidi all desired 
appeared to be secured. But reason travels too fast for the law. Though 
the parchment objection was valid for the purpose of upsetting the old 
verdict, it availed nothing for that of procuring a writ ad melius inqui- 
rendum. Here, however, the merits of the question, which had been set 
aside while the other point was being determined, were allowed to reappear, 
and so far influenced the minds of our Judges that a rule was ultimatdy 
obtained. In justice, however, to the coroner, whose judicial position 
must be seriously affected by the issue, it was not granted absolutely, but 
in the form of a rule to show cause. Even if the coroner did fail to do 
this successfully, the new Commission can scarcely commence its labours 
for a considerable time. 

The details of this extraordinary case are so familiarly known, and every 
theory of it has now been so carefully tested, that we are quite startled by 
the meagreness of the evidence taken on the first inquest. The nurse, the 
housemaid, the man who found the body, and the surgeon were the only 
witnesses called. A few questions, occupying three or four minutes, were 
put, at the urgent request of several jurymen, to Constance and William 
Kent; but, as we understand the Attomey-Generars statement, their 
replies were never reduced to the form of depositions. According to the 
affidavit of Superintendent Foley, some of the jury repeatedly expressed a 
wish to have all the inmates of the house examined, but were strongly 
dissuaded by the foreman, " who was a clergymen, and considered it their 
duty to spare the feelings of the family." The coroner, we are told, 
exhibited the greatest impatience of too searching a scrutiny, barely con- 
sented to the partial examination of the two children, and said, expressly, 
** it was not the place of the jury to find out who murdered the child, but 
how the child met its death." A proposition more contrary to law can 
hardly be laid down ; indeed, it is obvious at a glance that in many cases 
the two questions as to the cause and the agent cannot be separated. We 
must make groat allowances for the apparent obtuscnoss of the parties 
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engaged in ibe inquiry when the soent was yet fresh. Those elahorete and 
ingenious oonjectuies which have since heen canvassed in every family 
circle in the oountiy had not then heen invented, and saspicion oonld not 
be expected on the first blnsh of the matter to light on the direction which 
it has since pnnsued. But it is certainly inexplicable how the coroner 
could have so misapprehended the scope of his responsibilities as to let 
sympathy for an afflicted family defeat the ends of justice, or how any 
acute and experienced man could have refused to follow up any of the 
clues which the evidence^ scanty as it is, offered for his guidance. The 
questions connected with the smoothing of the bedclothes, the removal 
of the blanket, the loss of the flannel, the nurse's delay in alarming 
Mrs. Kent, the state of the drawing-room window, the absence of suffi- 
cient blood to account for death by stabbing or cutting, — all these and 
similar difficulties raised at the inquest were surely calculated to compel 
a vigorous scrutiny. The hypothesis of some one having broken in 
from outside was so early discredited by the position of the shutters, 
and that of the murder being committed by a person secreted in the 
house — a possibility never yet satisfactorily eliminated — found so little 
favour, that the jury were thrown .back on the guilt of some one of the 
inmates by an exhaustive process. It is scarcely credible that after this 
idea had once been started, and was in every cue's mouth, the coroner, as 
Foley, Wolfe, and Morgan positively swear, should have considered it 
opportune to caution the jury against suspicions, and should have required 
them to sign a printed form of verdict, filled up by himself, " which they 
did, but with manifest reluctance." We must not prejudge the answer 
which he may offer to these allegations ; but it is sad to think that the one 
fact pregnant with significance, and capable of being ascertained — viz. the 
precise cause of the death — ^never was, and, of course, never can be, placed 
beyond doubt. Nor can it be expected that the witnesses' recollection of 
another sel of circumstances equally affecting the conduct of the members 
of the household on the morning of the murder can be so trustworthy 
.after the lapse of several months as it would have been on the 2nd 
of July. 

We must not, therefore, be too sanguine as to the results of a Special 
Oonmiission, if it should now be granted. The instrument of the murder 
is probably by this time beyond the reach of detection. The consciences of 
those who may be privy to the secret are not likely to have become more 
sensitive or their invention less fertile in the course of the numerous pro- 
ceedings which have already taken place. Every futile investigation is a 
gain to the guilty party ; it shows him what gaps should be stopped and 
what contradictions avoided, while the chance of breaking down the evi- 
dence for the prosecution by comparing statements made at different times 
becomes greater at every step. It is too late to draw a cordon round the 
mysterious house or to sift the light chaff of village gossip for the few 
valuable grains whfch it may contain. Nothing remains but for justice 
laboriously to retrace its steps, availing itself of the vast and various ma- 
terials already accumulated, but adopting precisely the same method which 
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should have been followed from the fini. Except for the ttrmge discxnr^ 
of the Tttiamng mghtgown, all mention of which had been eo mMoooontably 
oonoealed, the value of the results hitherto attained is chiefly negative. 
Certain avenues have been explored, and found to lead to m^ing ; but 
the great field of possibility remains open. Detectives have done their 
utmost ; but it is well known that detectives begin by assuming the guilt 
of some one, and then try how far their hypothesis will fit the dicum- 
stances. There is still room for the application of a moare scientific process, 
and it may be that the facts, more calmly and impartially interrogated, 
will tell their own story. At all events, this is our last chance, and, if we 
are to be baffled after all, let us at least know tiiat we have done all to 
repair a signal failure in our judicial q^tem. 



[From ike ' Trowbridge AdverUaer,' December 1, I860.] 

The Attomey-Gknersl, on Saturday last, applied to the Court of Qaeen*s 
Bench for a Bule absoluU to quash the ooroner^s inquisiti<m, and to grant a 
new inquiry before special commissioners. 

This rule the Court refused, but granted a Bule nin to give the coroner 
an opportunity of answering the chaiges of misconduct alleged against 
him. 

The grounds upon. which the applicatian was made were, that the 
coroner had returned his inquisition upon paper instead of parchment, and 
that he had misdirected the jury upon a point of law, and omitted or 
refused to take the evidence of certain members of the family whom the 
jury wished to examine. 

It would appear from the argument that the Court has a discretionary 
authority .to quash the inquisition for want of form, but that the exercise, 
of this authority will in the language of the Lord Chief Justice materially 
depend upon how far this inquisition, substantially upon the merits, is a 
rightful result or not. 

The substantial objections are — the coroner's misdirectioQ of the jury 
and the exclusion of evidence. 

In regard to the alleged misdirection of the coroner in stating that it was 
not the province of the jury to inquire who the murderer was, we have 
examined the reports of the inquest, and we can nowhere find that any 
such proposition was laid down by him, or that he used any language 
capable of being construed into such a proposition. We give the following 
quotation from the coroner's summing up, as reported at the time : '* It 
wouldj I knoWf have been a source of KUirfadion to you, a» it would have 
been to me^ to have traced this crime to the perpetrator ^ ity that you may 
have had the satisfaction qf being the means of sentencing that person or 
those persons to the condign punukinent they so richly deserve/* 
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With reference to the other pointy the, ezdiudon of evidence, Mr. 
Jtutice Blaekbam, in addieanng the Attomey-QenerBl, is reported to say, 
** Tour real complaint is that the coroner refiised to call further evidence ; 
it is by no means clear to me that in that the coroner did not exercise 
sonnd discretion;'* and Mr. Justice Hill says, ''When the jury asked for 
further evidence, it was thought they had expressed an opinion that some of 
the inmates of the house must have committed the murder ; then they asked 
for those inmates to be brought up and interrogated, and it strikes me as 
repugnant to English law to ask persons to come up for this purpose ; to 
say, Here are six or seven inmates of a house, one or more of them must 
have murdered the child ; ' Now each of you must come up and account for 
yourselves during the night.' I should be loth, unless compelled, to agree 
to any motion to require those persons who are suspected to come up and 
to account for themselves during the time." 

And the Attorney-General himself says in tmswer, ** that it would bo 
desirable to take care thai an inquiry of this kind did not assume the 
character of a direct criminal charge." 

It would be premature to predict the issue of this application, but, how- 
ever much we may desire a new and more effectual inquiry than any 
hitherto made, we shall rejoice at l^e final discharge of this rule, because 
we think it unjust that a long-tried public servant should be made to bear 
the brunt and odium of all the failures in this remarkable case. 

It should be recollected that the coroner was called upon to act without 
time for reflection, that he had no legal assistance, and that the case was 
surrounded with mystery and difficulty. We think that under the circum- 
stances he discharged his duty not only honestly and faithfully, but very 
creditably. And we ask our readers what has been done since which can 
justify any complaint against the coroner? Have not magistrates of 
mature experience, unwearied zeal, and sound judgment failed? Have 
not these magistrates been assisted by the advice of lawyeis, the skill of 
metropolitan detectives, the labours of the district police, and by sugges- 
tions from every quarter of Great Britain ? Have they not been engaged 
for five months in this investigation, and what is the result? Absolute and 
total fiiilure. I( then, the combined experience^ judgment, and skill of 
magistrates, lawyers, detectives, the police, and the press have all been 
baffled by the cunning of the murderer, with what reason or justice can the 
competency of the coroner be called in question ? Has not a &ct (possibly 
material, probably immaterial) been just divulged, which was concealed 
firom the coroner at the inquest, and has been concealed from the magis- 
trates for more than four months ? Is the coroner responsible for this ? 

Might there not have been another inquiry, might there not have been 
fifty other inquiries, without quashing the inquest ? Why, then, seek to 
quash it? Can any one be examined upon a new inquiry who has not 
already been examined? Have not all the household voluntarily come 
forward for examination, and will they not come forward again, if required? 
Why, then, should the inquest be quashed ? 

We do not know at whose instance this applioation was made to the 
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Gonrt^ bnt we Jbwe no hesitation or 'reserve in stating that, both in iterif 
and in its management, it is a proceeding the indiscretion of which is only 
exceeded by its injustice. 

The mystery, doubtless, will be solved by and bye ; but this mode of 
procedure only retards the discovery. 



COURT OF QUEEN'S BENCH, WESTMINSTER, Jan. 30. 

(^Sitting in Banco, he/ore Lord Chief Justice Cockburn, Mr. Justice 
WlOHTXAK, Mr, Justice^ Crompton, and Mr, Justice Hill.) 

The Qitbbit v. Stlyesteb. 

In this case the Court at the end of last Michaelmas Term had granted a 
rule, calling upon George Sylvester, one of the coroners for the county of 
Wilts, to show cause why an inquisition taken before the said coroner at 
Road on the 2nd of July, 1860, on view of the body of Francis Saville 
Kent, should not be quashed, and a writ of fnelius iru^irendum awarded. 

Sir F, KeUy (with whom was Mr. H. T. Cole) now appeared to show 
cause against the rule, and said the case was of very deep interest and im- 
portance ; but, after having repelled the imputations which had been cast 
upon him by the affidavits on which the rule had been granted, the coroner 
would have no desire that any other course should b& taken than what the 
Court should deem necessary for the discovery of truth and the administia* 
tion of justice ; and if, in the course of showing cause against this rule, 
anything could be suggested which would be of the slightest effect in 
bringing to light the &cts of this case, the coroner would be most ready to 
take advantage of that course. The rule was obtained on two very distinct 
grounds. The first was, that, he would not say by the misconduct of the 
coroner, but in consequence of his great ignorance and incapacity, there had 
been a failure of justice ; and the second ground was, that the inquisition 
was bad, because it was taken on paper, and not on parohment. Perhaps 
he should but assist the Court in the argument, and shorten the time 
necessarily occupied, if he stated the first ground in the language 
which appeared to have been used by the Attorney-General in 
moving for the rule. The Attorney-General said the ground of the 
application was that of legal misconduct on the part of the coroner, 
and gross misdirection of the jury in matter of law, and miscarriage 
in withdrawing from the jury a very important part of the Intimate in- 
quiry, which the jury were desirous of prosecuting, but which the coroner 
by his intervention prevented. That being the general nature of the 
charge, he (Sir F. Kelly) said he had better state what was the chief and 
leading defect and mistake in point of law which was imputed to the 
coroner ; and that was, that he directed the jury throughout the inquiry 
that their duty was limited to ascertaining the cause of death, and that it 
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was not their dnty to inquire as to the person by whom the murder was 
committed. Then there were certain general charges, that he refused to 
direct the inquiries which were requested by the jury, or to make them in 
that searching manner which his duty required. He (Sir F. Kelly) un- 
dertook to satisfy the Court that there was not the slightest ground fof 
either the one or the other of these charges ; and, in so doing, he should 
make some general reference to the aiDdavits upon which the rule had 
been granted, and then come to the coroner's affidavit. The general nature 
of the case, as proved in the evidence, was that a child of tender age was 
found dead under extraordinary circumstances, and which tended to the 
conclusion that the murder was committed by some inmate in the house 
where the child had lived. The child was put to bed at the usual hour on 
the night of the 29th of June, in a cot in the bedroom where the nurse- 
maid slept ; and in the morning the child was found in the privy, with its 
throat cut and with another wound on its body, under circumstances which 
might raise some doubt whether the wounds had been inflicted before death, 
or after death had been occasioned in some other manner. It likewise ap- 
peared that the child was missed in the morning by ihe nurse ; that there 
was still the impression in the bed where the child had lain, and the bed- 
clothes had been laid over it. The windows and door of the drawing-^room, 
which the housemaid swore were fastened on the night preceding, were 
found unlocked in the morning, and partially open, showing that some one 
had passed out of the house, while there were circumstances which showed 
that no one had passed into the house from the outside. Those circum- 
stances not unnaturally led to the suspicion that the murder was committed 
by some one who was an inmate of the house. Sir F. Kelly then referred 
to the affidavits upon which the rule was granted, and the depositions taken 
before the coroner, to show that, very early in the inquiry, the jury came 
to the condnsion tiiat the chifcl was murdered by some inmate of the house. 
He said it was important for the Court to bear that fact in mind^viz. 
that this was the opinion loudly expressed at the inquest by the bystanders 
as well as by the jury. The learned counsel then read the affidavits of 
Happerfield and Foley and also the affidavit made by Morgan, unputing 
misconduct to the coroner in conducting the inquiry, and which we set 
forth verbatim in our previous report, but which it is unnecessary here to 
repeat, as the substance of them will be sufficiently brought to mind by the 
affidavit in answer now made by the coroner. Sir F. Kelly then proceeded 
to observe that the gentleman for whom he appeared, and whose conduct 
had been impugned in the affidavits upon which the rule had been granted, 
now came before the Court to repel the imputations cast upon him, and be 
(Sir F. Kelly) said he should satisfy the Court, not only by the coroner's 
own statements, but by the statements of witnesses who were beyond all 
suspidon, that there was not the slightest ground for one of the charges 
made against him. He said he felt he should not be doing justice to the 
coroner in this important case if he did not read over trt extefuo the whole 
of that gentleman's affidavit, which he did accordingly. The following is 
an outline of the more material parts of the coroner's affidavit : — He stated 
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ibat he was 72 yeais of f^, and had been in practice as a surgeon for 60 
years, and retired from practice two years since. He had been one of the 
ooroners for Wilts for upwards of nineteen years, and during that time had 
presided at 2400 inquisitions, and had never had the slightest complaint 
made against him as to the manner in which he had conducted the duties 
of his office until the present occasion. He said that up to the time of 
this inquest he was in no way connected with Mr. Kent or his family, and 
his only knowledge of him was, that about seven or eight years ago he was 
called in by Mr. Shorland to attend Mrs. Kent in consultation with him, 
which he did only once, and received his fee in the usual way. He said 
that after opening this inquest, on the 2nd of July last, at the Red lion at 
Road, he proceeded with the jury to view the body and to inspect the pre- 
mises, and that before any evidence was given many of the jury expressed 
very decided opinions that the child had been murdered by some of the 
inmates of the house, and that opinion was also expressed in the presence 
of the jury by the spectators, who appeared strongly prejudiced against 
Mr. Kent and the members of his family. After viewing the body the 
coroner adjourned the inquest to the Temperance Hall at Road, as that was 
a more convenient place, and the hall was crowded by gentlemen, villagers, 
and others, including reporters. During the inquiry many of the jury and 
bystanders became very excited, so much so that, when some of the evi- 
dence seemed to raise a suspicion that the deceased had been murdered by 
some of the inmates of the house, some of them called out '* Hear, hear V* 
and the coroner said he had much difficulty in repressing such expressions 
and causing the inquiry to be conducted with decency and decorum. He 
said it was not true, as stated in the fourth paragraph of the affidavit made 
by Thomas Noad and others, that he (the coroner) examined each of the 
witnesses very briefly, but they were amply and fully examined, and that 
in the depositions returned to the Court the substance and effect of what 
they deposed were fully and fairly given. The said witnesses were also 
cross-examined by Captain Meredith, thechief of the county police, by Mr. 
Kent's solicitor, and by many of the jury, who were always asked whether 
they had any questions to put to the witnesses, and they were never 
allowed to retire before the jury had said they had no further questions to 
put. After the witnesses had been examined the coroner said he asked 
Morgan, the constable, whether he had any other evidence, and he said 
•• No ;" and thereupon the coroner told the jury that they had heard all 
the evidence which he considered it necessary to take, when he was inter- 
rupted by the foreman, the Rev. Mr. Peacock, who said the jury wished 
other witnesses, some of the inmates of the family of Mr. Kent ; that, as 
foreman, he gave expression to their wishes, but he himself did not think 
anything further would be elicited by so doing. The coroner said he then 
told the jury that he did not think any additional light could be thrown 
upon the mystery, but one of the jurymen said the opinion of the majority 
of the jury was that the two younger members of the family. Miss Con- 
stance and Master William Kent, should be examined ; upon which he 
(the coroner) said that, if any practical good were likely to arise from it, it 
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would bo proper to examine them, bat he ootild not see that any snch 
result would be arrived at, and therefore it would be inflicting unnecessary 
pain upon the family, which it was desirable to avoid. One of the jury 
then said it would be highly proper to examine them, and they were there 
to give satisfaction to the public as well as themselves ; upon which the 
coroner said he had no objection to their being examined as the jury 
wished it, and he suggested an adjournment to Road-hill House for that 
purpose. Some of the jury objected to any distinction being made between 
the children and the other witnesses, while others cried out in an excited 
manner, ** Try them all, show no respect to one more than another," which 
expression was applauded by the bystanders. At that time the hall was 
crowded as well as the passages and street outside ; great excitement pre- 
vailed ; the family of Mr. Kent, and especially the two children — C!onstance 
and William — ^were spoken of loudly in terms of execration, as being the 
murderers ; and the coroner said he thought it his duty not to expose these 
children to insult, and accordingly he adjourned the inquest to Road-hill 
House, which was only a few minutes' walk distant, and he said he did 
that from no other motive than the protection of the children and the due 
administration of justice. Sir Fitzroy Kelly here observed that it was for 
the Court to determine the question, but he said that wh%i once suspicion 
was expressed by the jury of the guilt of those two children he was rather 
surprised that the coroner should have allowed them to be examined at alL 
He did not think that a person stigmatised as a murderer, and execrated as 
such, ought to be examined upon oath. 

Lord Chief Justice Cockhum^ after conferring for a moment or two with 
the other judges, observed that the course of justice never had been to 
summon and examine suspected persons ; but if they chose to come forward 
and be examined they might. 

Mr. Justice Orompton said that even if the suspected person came for^ 
ward voluntarily he ought rather to be warned. 

Sir F, KeUy i^aid the coroner had examined everybody who tendered 
himself, and he could not have summoned Mr. Kent, for it was believed 
that he was guilty of the murder. The coroner pledged his oath to the 
statement that in proceeding to examine the two children at Road-hill 
House he was actuated by no other motives than the protection of the 
witnesses and the due administration of justice. The coroner went on to 
state that at Road-hill House the two children, Constance and William, 
were examined by him, and questioned by one or more of the jury, and 
by Captain Meredith, but nothing whatever material being elicited he did 
not consider it necessary to put his examination in the form of a deposition, 
to be signed by the said children, particularly as they were under suspi- 
cion ; but he afterwards appended the same to the depositions returned to 
this Court. He said that neither of the said witnesses was allowed to 
retire until the jury had said that they had no further questions to put to 
them. The coroner stated that at no time, from the beginning to the end 
of the inquiry, was any appUadion made to him by the jury, or by any 
other person, to escamine any other witnesses from the house of Mr. Kent ; 
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DOT was any application made to him by the jniy, or hy any other pencm, 
to adjourn the inquiry for the purpose of obtaining further evidence, or 
otherwise. He said it was not tru6, as was stated in the aflMavit of Hap- 
perfield and Foley* that any of the jurors objected to closing the inquest 
without further inquiry; nor was it true, as stated by Bennett, that 
either of the jurymen stated that it was necessary for their satisfectioQ 
that the whole of the inmates should be examined ; nor was it true, as 
stated by Gbivers in the afifidavit of Noad and others, that any ap- 
plication was made to him (the coroner) to have Mr. Kent eiamined 
before the jury. The coroner further stated that his reason for not sum- 
moning and examining Mr. Kent or the other members of the family was, 
that strong suspicion existed against them, and that from the first they 
were looked upon as criminals by the jury, who were impressed with the 
conviction that some one or more of them were the murdeiers of the child, 
and he thought it undesirable to subject them to examination under such 
circumstances. The coroner further stated that throughout the inquiry he 
was most anxious to aseertain, as fiir as he could by legal means, under 
what circumstances thexhild came by his death, and also by whose hands ; 
that he had no object but to ascertain the truth, and was not actuated by 
any fear or favour, but solely by a desire to do his duty, and that he had 
always considered it as part of his duty as coroner to ascertain by whose 
act the death was occasioned, as well as the cause of death. The coroner 
further stated that it was not true, as was stated by Morgan in his affi- 
davit, that he told the jury that it was not their duty to find out who did 
the crime, but that that was the duty of the magistrates; nor was the 
statement true which was made to the same efiect in the affidavit made by 
Noad and others, and by Bennett in his affidavit. The coroner furtl^r 
stated that Bennett was a reporter, and the author of a report of the inquest 
which appeared in the ' Bath Chronicle ' on the 5th of July, 1860, and ho 
brought before the Ck>urt a copy of that paper, and said that not one word 
of what Bennett, in his affidavit, had attributed to him (the coroner) ap- 
peared in the published report. 

Lord Chief Justice Cockbum asked the learned counsel to read the report 
alluded to, and 

Sir F, Kelly read the concluding portion of it, and made some comments 
upon it^ and particularly upon one portion where the reporter said, ** The jury 
fully concurred with the coroner, and returned a verdict of ' Wilful murder 
against some person or persons unknown,* '* which, he said, was incon- 
sistent with the allegation that the jury were dissatisfied with the conduct 
of the coroner. The learned counsel then proceeded with the affidavit of 
the coroner, who said that portions of his summing up had been picked 
out, which, taken singly, might bear the construction put upon them, but, 
taken together, they would not bear that construction ; and that the sub- 
stance of what he had said was that, though they might have some sus- 
picion that the child was murdered by some person, suspicion was not 
proof, but they must act on the evidence, and that under the circumstances 
they would probably agree with him that their proper coun» was to return 
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an open verdict as being the most likely oonrse to lead to the disooveiy of 
the criminal. The ooioner concluded by stating that he saw no reluctance 
on the part of the jury to close the inquiry, as stated in Bennett's affidavit ; 
but, on the contrary, they seemed to concur with him in opinion and 
unanimously returned a verdict of wilful murder against some person or 
persons uuknown, and that such concurrence was especially noticed in 
Bennett's report as published in the ' Bath Chronicle.' 

Lord Chief Justice Cockbum said the charge was that the jury wanted 
further evident, and that the coroner told them that it was no business 
of theirs to find out who committed the murder, but the magistrates 
would see to that. 

Sir F. Kelly admitted that if that charge had been true it would have 
been a grave error on the part of the coroner ; but there was not one word 
of truth in it, as was shown by the absence of anything of the sort in the 
report. Unless the coroner was to examine witnesses only because they 
were suspected, the learned counsel contended the evidence of the nurse 
and housemaid was sufficient, and it was impro^r to examine Miss Con* 
stance and her brother William. The coroner, however, examined them at 
the urgent request of the jury; but the result showed that nothing was 
likely to be elicited from them to throw any light upon the matter. The 
learned counsel then read an affidavit made by Mr. J. W. Stapletcm, of 
Trowbridge, surgeon, who stated that he was present during the whole of 
the inquest, and confirmed the statements of the coroner in many par- 
ticulars, particularly as to the conduct and clamour of the crowd, and that 
every facility was afibrded by the coroner for a full inquiry, and that no 
application was made to him by the jury or others to adjourn the inquiry 
for further evidence, or any complaint made of the coroner's conduct. He 
also denied that the coroner had ever told the jury that the discovery of the 
murderer was no concern of theirs, but, on the contrary, he expressed hia 
full sense of the duty both of himself and the jury to find the murderer if 
possible. 

Lord Chief Justice Cockbum said it was impossible the coroner could 
have given such a charge, except from a corrupt motive. 

Sir F. Kelly admitted that, and with reference to the charge of taking 
the children's evidence at Road-hill House, instead of having them^brought 
to the Temperance Hall through an excited crowd, to the danger of their 
lives, he contended that that was the most groundless charge that was 
ever brought forward. The learned counsel then read the affidavit of 
Mr. R. Rodway, Mr. Kent's solicitor, in which that gentleman confirmed a 
great portion of the coroner's affidavit In the fifth paragraph he stated 
that when the jury wished Miss Constance and Master William Kent to be 
examined he told the coroner and the jury that he was sure Mr. Kent, 
however painful it might be, would submit himself and every or any 
member of his family to examination, aad that he offered to fetch any 
person who might be supposed able to give any information, or whom the 
jury might wish to question ; and that, when the jury determined on ex- 
amining Miss Constance and Master William, he rose from his seat to fetch 
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them, but before he left the platform the ooioner stated his intentioii to 
adjourn the mquest for the examination. He also confirmed the coroner's 
statement as to the alleged misdirection of the jury, and expressed his 
belief that the coroner had done everything in his power to promote the in- 
quiry and tp discover the murderer, and that no complaint was made of 
his conduct by the jury. The learned counsel also read an affidavit made 
by A. M. Noad, a commander in the navy, and of a physician. Dr. Fleming, 
and of Mr. Parsons, the surgeon, in corroboration. The last affidavit read 
was made by the Rev. Edward Peacock, foreman of the jniy, who stated 
that, to the best of his judgment, the inquiry was conducted by the coroner 
with perfect fairness and good faith, with calmness of demeanour, courtesy, 
and judgment,*and that he made no attempt to hinder inquiry as to the 
probable perpetrator of the murder. He stated further that in his judgment 
the adjournment to Hoad-hill House to examine Constance and William 
Kent was judicious and proper, and he believed, from the temper of the 
people collected outside the Temperance Hall, that the relations of the mur- 
dered child were liable to be insulted ; and he concluded by expressing his 
opinion that an open verdict would best further the ends of justice, as the 
evidence seemed to point to no one in particular, and that the coroner acted 
wisely in concluding the inquiry, and so leaving the matter in the hands of 
the magistrates. The learned counsel (Sir F. Kelly) said that upon the 
affidavits which he had read it was perfectly conclusive that the coroner 
did not attempt to limit the inquiry, as had been stated, and he said the 
affidavit of Mr. Peacock, the foreman, a gentleman and clei^yman, put that 
beyond a doubt. The fisust was that the jury were exasperated in their 
minds, and had lost their reason and their faculties, and fancied that the 
coroner had used language which he never had used. 

Lwd Chief JiaAiee CoMum referred to the fiict that Mr. Kent was not 
examined, although it was stated he was willing to be examined. 

The Solicitor- General referred to William Ghild*s affidavit, from which 
it appeared that he wished Mr. Kent to be examined. 

Sir F. KeUy said Child never expressed that wish to the coroner, and it 
was stated in one of the affidavits that after Constance and William Kent 
had been examined he expressed himself satisfied. 

Lord Chitf Justice Cockhum here referred to Mr, Rodway's ofier that 
Mr. Kent should be examined. 

Sir F. KeUy referred to the affidavit of Mr. Rodway to show that, after 
that ofier was made, the jury determined to examine Miss Constance and 
Master William Kent, and he said that no request had ever been made by 
the jury that Mr. Kent should be examined. The learned counsel said 
that was the, whole of the case, and he would ask the Lord Chief Justice, 
who was himself the chief coroner for all England, whether, if he had pre* 
sided at this inquiry, he would have yielded to the solicitation of the jury 
to examine Miss Constance and Master William ? He (Sir F. Kelly) 
thought his Lordship would not. Would his Lordship have taken the 
jury to the house, or would he have had the children brought through an 
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excited mnltitade to bo exAmined when suspicioDS were openly expressed 
by the multitude and hinted at by the jury ? He contended it would n«t 
have been in aooordance with the criminal law of this country that Mr. 
Kent ahould have been summoned and examined. • If he had come volun- 
tarily it -would have been proper to examine him, but he did not^ and there 
was nothing but the expression of the solicitor to show that he was willing. 
The learned counsel then proceeded to contend that the Court would not 
set aside a coroner's inquisition merely because there was a difference 
between the coroner and his Court, but there must be some mi8oondu6t, 
some malapraxiSj something illegal and punishable, before the Court would 
interfere ; whereas, in the present case, it was not shown that anything 
which could and ought to have been done was not done. It was now seven 
months since the inquest had been held, and nothing had since been 
discovered which it could be suggested might have been brou^t out on 
this inquest. 

The Court here retired for about twenty minutes, and, on their Lord- 
ships' return, 

Sir F. KeUy proceeded to discuss the second ground, as to whether the 
inquisition was void, as being on paper and not on parchment. He 
referred to Hie statute, the 6th and 7th Victoria, cap. 83, sec. 2, and was 
about to argue this point, and to show that the exception in the statute 
applied only to inquisitions of murder or manslaughter against some par- 
ticular person, and . not to one of this kind, where no person was named, 
when 

The Solicitor-General ruse and said, it would probably save time if he 
stated that, if the Court should be of opinion that the inquisition ought not 
to be quashed upon the ground of the alleged misconduct, he should not 
ask the Court to quash it upon the merely formal and technical objection 
that it was taken on paper and not on parchment. 

Lord Chief Justice Cockbum said it was a question whether the objection 
was not answered. The intention of the statute seemed to be to place the 
inquisition of a coroner upon the same footing as an indictment, but the 
objection would not apply to the case where the coroner's jmry found an 
open verdict. 

Mr. Jmtice Wightrntm said he thought it was hardly necessary to deter- 
mine the point. 

Mr. Justice Crompton said it had been suggested by Mr. Justice HiU 
that the statute only applied, by its express words, where a judgment could 
be pronounced upon the inquisition. 

Lord Chirf Justice Cockbum said the substantial question was whether 
the application had not been answered by the affidavits ; and his Lordship^ 
without hearing Mr. Cole, called upon the other side to support the rule. 

The 8olicitor»Oeneral (with whom was Mr. Welsby) then rose and said 
that, in the absence of the Attorney-General, who was prevented by illness 
from attending, he (the Solicitor-General) and his friend Mr. Welsby would 
make such observations in support of the rule as occurred to their minds. 
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The case had — rniniiMi very muoh the aspect of a oouteotkm between the 
Crown and the coroner, but the Goart would give him credit when be said 
that the object of the Attorney-General in moving for the rule (though it 
involved the conduct of the coroner) was what he was made to ragard, upon 
the information laid before him, as the furtherance of public justiee. He 
(the Solicitor-General) only expzeaaed the opinion of the Attomey-Geoeoal, 
that he should sincerely rejoice if. the coroner had sueoeeded to-day in 
removing the imputations of misconduct and miscarriage of justiee cast 
upon him by the affidavits upon which the rule was obtained. Then 
being no question of law on the construction of the statute^ he (the fiolidtor- 
General) should at once advert to the mattmv of fiftct. It must be admitted 
that there were some fiMsts stated in the affidavits on which the rule waa 
moved to which an answer had been, given on the part of the oarooet^ and 
the effect of that answer, taken in connexion with the affidavits, it would 
be for the Court to determine. A very grave imputation was cast upon 
the ooroner in the conduct of this inquest — viz. that he had stated to the 
jury in terms that it was no part of their affiur to ascertain liy whom the 
crime was committed, or who was the perpetrator of this crime. It was ' 
true that twelve jurymen, and eight others, making twenty in all, deposed 
to the fact of the coroner having distinctly propounded that proposition. 
It was not to be supposed that all those twenty people had been guilty of 
wilful and corrupt perjury. But he (the Solicitor-General) suggested that, 
there having been a good deal of excitement generally, and not only a 
dififerenoe, but some exasperation, between the coroner and the jury, there 
might have been such an amount of confusion as might have affected both 
the expressions of the coroner and the apprehension of the jury. The 
language of the coroner might not have been properly open to the constmo- 
tion put upon it ; and he thought that was rendered almost certain by the 
affidavit of Mr. Peacock, the foreman. Mr. Peacock was a gentleman 
of education and a clergyman, and had made an affidavit on moving for the 
rule ; but tonlay he had made an affidavit, in which he said that in his 
judgment the said inquiry was conducted by the coroner with perfect fair- 
ness and good faith, with calmness of demeanour, courtesy, and judgment, 
and that the coroner made no attempt to hinder inquiry as to the probable 
perpetrator of the murder; that in his (Mr. Peacock's) judgment the 
adjournment to Koad-hill House to examine the children was proper; and 
that in his opinion an open verdict would further the ends of justice, 
and that the coroner acted wisely in concluding the inquiry, and so leaving 
the matter in the hands of the magistrates. 

Lord Chitf Jutiice Coekbum observed that, if the jury had found a 
verdict of Mrilful murder against one or other of tlie family, that might have 
led to their being put ujion their trial upon insufficient evidence. To 
prevent that, the coroner might have used language which the jury mis- 
understood. 

The SoUcitoT' General said he thought the jury must have misappra* 
bended the coroner. It was -said that some of the jury desired that Mr. 
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£eni should be examined ; but that was' denied. It was said, too, that the 
jury were reluctant to find an open verdict ; but that, too, was denied. 
The report also stated that the jury fully concurred with the coroner. 
Hiereldre, upon Aese fieusts, which were denied by the coroner, he (the 
Solicitor-General) eould not press the case. But l^ere were some &cts 
which the coroner had not denied. The learned Solicitor-General said he 
should call the attention of the Oourt to the &cts of the case. 

Lord Chiff JuKUot CoMwm said the Court was fully possessed of 
ihem. • 

The S6ivAUn''Q«MTal then would only remind the Court that the child 
was put to bed at seven or eight o'clock in the evening, that it was seen at 
eleven at night by the mother, who kissed the child, and from that time 
till about five in the morning no account was given of the child before the 
coroner. Evidence was given of the door and window being open, through 
which the child, alive or dead, had been carried, and in the report in the 
* Bath Chronicle ' there was a statement made by Parsons^ the suTgeon« 
whi(^ was not returned in the depositions by the coroner. 

Lofrd Chief Justice Cockbum thought the Court could not go into that. 

The Sciieiior^Generai said the evidence showed the murder must have 
been committed by some one in the house. 

Lord Chirf Justice Cockbum — ^That was what raised the propriety of 
examining the inmates. 

The Solieitor-General said that, as the murder must have been com- 
mitted by some one in the night, in the house, it was the duty of the 
coroner holding the -inquest, on the view of the body, to inquire by whom 
the crime was perpetrated, as was laid down in the statute De officio coro- 
natoris^ which had been referred to by the learned Attorney-General. 

Lord Chief Justice Cockbum said if the coroner had done what that 
statute directed he would have done what no coroner in England did. The 
practice was well known, and his Lordship asked whether the neglect of 
tlie coroner was anything more than a want of discretion. It was not 
nuda praxis, 

Mr. Justice Crompfon suggested that the course taken by the coroner 
was the best in point of discretion, for if any one had been chaiged with 
the murder he would have been acquitted at the last winter assizes. 

Lord Chief Justice Cockbum said the solicitor for Mr. Kent told the 
coroner that Mr. Kent was willing to be examined. The not examining 
him was a matter of discretion, and this Court could only set aside the 
inquisition for mada praxis. 

The SoUdior' General said there were persons in the house of mature 
age who might have stated what they had heard or seen. The main 
question was whether the not examining Mr. Kent was not such gross 
misconduct as amounted to mala praxis ; for, if the Court thought it was 
not, the foundation for this motion failed. He (the Solicitor-General) 
would only submit that when Mr. Kent, by his solicitor Mr. Rodway, 
expressed his readiness to be examined, the coroner's not examining him 
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amoanted to^kgid mifloondaot ; bnt, if the Govt tiioq^ 
should not seek to press the matter ituther. 

Lord CkirfJtuUce Cockbum said, even aappoaing it did amoont to l^gal 
miscondiict, what end was tahe answered by issuing a new inqniaitiGn ? 

Mr. Judice HiU said there were other tribunals to inquire into the case. 

Lord Chirf JtuHce Coddmim said the only object of such a fresh inqui* 
siticm would be to examine a certain number of suspected persons. The 
number was limited ; but suppose there had only been two, would it be 
consistent with the practice which obtained in this country in the adminia- 
tration of criminal justice to issue an inquisition to examine either of 
them? 

Mr. Justice Wightmafa asked the learned Solicitor-Gkneral whether, aa 
an officer of the Crown, he could ask to have such a commission issued to 
examine and croes-examine the parties. 

The SoUcitor^Oenercd said the murder in question might have been com- 
mitted by some stranger who had secreted himself in the house ; and all 
the persons in the house might have been eramined with the nurse and 
housemaid. 

Lofd Chief Juetiee Cockbum said there was another difficulty. The 
writ had never gone except when some person was prejudiced by the fint 
finding ; but he was not aware of any trial for murder or manslaughter 
upon a mdius inquirendum, or whether a judgment for mwdsr could be 
sustained upon one. 

The SoUettor-Oenercd submitted that l^e Crown had a sufficient interest; 
the interest of the Crown in the administnition of justice was sufficient. 

Mr. Justice Wightman referred to a case where the Court had refused 
the writ where the first finding was '* Died by the visitation of God." 

Mr. Justice Crompton asked what the course of proceeding would be on 
a commission. 

The SoUdtor^Oeneral said the commissioners would exanune witnesses^ 
but without a jury. 

Mr. Justice Crompton said it would, then, be merely to collect evidence. 

Lord Chief Justice Cocfdmm said it would be introducing an inquisition 
to collect facts to be afterwards used against any party. 

Mr. WeUby, who was on the same side with the Solidtor-G^eral, 
declined to add anything. 

Lord Chief Justice Cockbum said it was not necessaiy to give any 
elaborate judgment on this case, as the view of the Court had been suffi« 
dently expressed during the discussion. The only ground on which the 
application rested was the allegation of misconduct on the part of the 
coroner, in the single instance of his not accepting the offer spontaneously 
made by the solicitor of Mr. Kent, and not examining Mr. Kent. His 
Lordship said he thought the coroner would have exercised a sounder 
discretiou if he had accepted the offer ; but it was not for a mere error 
in Judgment that this Court would set aside an inquisition found by a 
coroner's jury, and issue a comouasion ad mdius inquirendum. If there 
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bad been judicial misconduct of a nature to justify the Court in setting 
aside the inquisition, it would still be a question whether that should be 
done, and a new inquisition issued, when it was seen what the object was— 
viz. to examine those among whom the guilt of the crime necessarily 
rested, to ascertain from their separate depositions which of them had com- 
mitted the crime. That would not be a proper exercise of the jurisdiction 
of this Court, to issue such an inquisition to obtain evidence against 
them, for that was an object which the law would not sanction. — ^Rule 
discharged. 



[From the < !ZVf»es,' February 1, 1861.] 

Thb more we hear of l^e Road Murder the less credit do the measures 
taken for its discovery reflect upon our legal machinery. In spite of 
SirFitsroy Kelly*s assertion to the contrary, fact after fact has been elicited 
since the inquest, each of which might have proved material if investigated 
at that time, but now reveals itself too late to be used effectually. The 
last effort to reopen the inquiry has just' failed. After the charges against 
two of ^he suspected parties had been dismissed by the magistrates, and a 
commission had been refused by the Home Secretary, public expectation 
was centred on the motion for a writ ad melitu inquirendum^ as the one 
chance that remained of undoing past mismanagement and recovering the 
lost scent. The Attomey-Qeneral was able to avail himself of a technical 
objection to the inquisition on the ground that it was recorded on paper 
instead of parchment. Had such an argument prevailed to stifle the 
merits of the case the public would have been justly indignant ; as it was, 
it was hailed as a fortunate coincidenoei and few doubted that the rule for 
a new inquest would be made absolute. It is impossible to read the pro- 
ceedings on the argument of this rule without perceiving that it was 
discharged for reasons scarcely less formal than those which had chiefly 
led to its being (^ranted, but which were properly waived by the Solioitor- 
Oeneral on Wednesday. The extreme to which the '* litigious '* theory of 
our criminal law is carried is well illustrated by the fact than an inquiry 
involving considerations of public policy, and perhaps the detection or non- 
detection of a crime which half the country r^ards with unparalleled 
horror and interest, is virtually sacrificed to the obligation of protecting 
individual interests. *' The Queen v. Sylvester ** was the legal title of the 
case. From the first it ** assumed very much the aspect o{^ contention 
between the Crown and the coroner,*' being narrowed to the question 
whether the latter had been guilty of gross misconduct in the execution of 
his office ; and this question was at last admitted to turn entirely on the 
omission to examine Mr« Kent. All this may be very right, and lawyers 
may prove in many different ways that the ends of justice could not other- 
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wise be attained. We merely draw attention to the ftct, tliat^ as the feelinga 
of the Elent fiimily were alleged in the Atiomey-QeneraFs affidaTita to 
have had more weight with Mr. Sylvester than the paramoont daty of dia- 
covering the murderer, so now the high interests of criminal justice become, 
from the legal point of view, altogether subordinate to the imputataon on 
that gentieman's official character. 

Nothing can be more curious or more creditable to professional courtesy 
than the spirit in which the Solidtoi^Qeneral received Sir Fitaroy's sug- 
gestion, that ** the jury were exasperated in their minds, and had lost their 
reason and their faculties, and fiEmcied that the coroner had used language 
which he never had used." Had the whole thing been arranged befozts, it 
could not have gone off more amicably. The language referred to was to 
the effect that the jury had nothing to do with the perpetrator of the mur- 
der, but should confine their verdict to the cause of death — Slanguage ao 
flagrantly erroneous in point of law that the Chief Justice declared that the 
coroner could not have used it " except from a corrupt motive.^ Upon 
this vital issue of fiact the Solicitor-General remarks — ^'Mt is true that 
twelve jurymen and eight others, making twenty in all, deposed to the fact 
of the coroner having distinctly propounded that proposition ;" but Mr. 
Peacock, the foreman, " a gentleman of education and a cleigyman," had 
denied in general terms any attempt on the coroner's part to '* hinder inquiry 
as to the probable perpetrator," without contradicting, so far as we know, 
the categorical statement of the twenty men ; and so the charge was allowed 
to fall to the ground. To speak frankly — *' There might have been such aa 
amount of confusion as might have affected both the expression of the co- 
roner and the apprehension of the jury." To this " confusion " we probably 
owe the continued concealment of this deed of darkness, yet it s^pears 
there is no legal means of rectifying it. As to the other imputationa,--of 
partiality in not examining all the members of Mr. Eent*s household except 
a boy and a girl, and in examining these at home, and of neglect in 
not calling witnesses who were ready and willing to give evidence, as well 
as in slurring over the depositions of those who were called, — the coroner 
disposes of them by denying in terms almost every one of them, and in 
this it is fair to add he is supported by the affidavits of several other 
gentlemen. The substantial defence is that, having obtained sufficient 
evidence, he could not have pushed the inquiry fiurther without examining 
suspected persons, and thereby prejudicing the course of justice, already 
endangered by the excitement of the neighbourhood. But, further, Mr. Syl- 
vester turns round upon the jury, and accuses many of them of expressing 
" very decided opinions that the child had been murdered by some of the 
inmates of the house," ** before any evidence was given." This assertion, 
though not improbable in itself, does not strike us as by any means con- 
clusive in the coroner's favour ; for it indicates a motive, such as might 
well have prevailed with an undecided mind, for shelving one part of the 
case prematurely, and thus encroaching on the functions of the jury. 

Those who took the pains to follow up any of the stories of mutilation 
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80 cnrreot during the late Indian mutiny will not be staggered by any 
degree of slipperiness in matteijs of /act. Where there is plenty of time to 
tone down written affidavits to a nicety, and no cross-examination is per- 
mitt^ it is extraordinary how nearly statements may approach to being 
contradictory, without the least taint of perjury on either side. What 
actually passed at the Road inquest is now — thanks to the lawyers— as 
inscrutable as the murder itself, and Mrill probably remain so to the end 
of time. But there is one assumption which, inasmuch as it was not 
repudiated by the Solicitor-General, and was apparently endorsed by the 
Chief Justice, is a fair subject of criticism. It is, that when a strong sus- 
picion of criminality attaches to a limited number of persons, they are all 
to be treated as "suspected,*' and, therefore, exempted from examination. 
It was believed from the first that the murder must have been committed 
by some member of Road-hill House ; ergo, Mr. Kent could not be put into 
the witness-box, though he tendered himself through his solicitor ; none 
of the servants were called except the nurse and housemaid — a strange 
selection on this theory; and Sir Fitzroy actually apologizes for the 
examination of Constance and William Kent, because "they had been 
apc^en of loudly in terms of execration as being the murderers." If 
this doctrine is to prevail, the policy of a murderer is clear. He has 
nothing to do but to get the witnesses of his crime hooted by a crowd, 
and he will not only divert suspicion from himself, but stifle the evidence 
against him at the inquest. That which eonstitutes the peculiarity 
of the Road murder is the strong presumption that it was committed by 
some member of a particular household, all of whom are still at large, and 
might have quitted the country months ago. It is this which justifies the 
public demand for an exceptional inquiry ; but it is this also, as it now turns 
out, which arrested the investigation before all the traces of guilt could have 
been destroyed, and which is now made the chief argument against a new 
inquest. It is unconstitutional " to examine those among whom the guilt 
of the crime necessarily rests, to ascertain from their separate depositions 
which of them has committed the crime.** Perhaps so ; but let us remem- 
ber that, if the number of possible murderers is circumscribed, so is that of 
the witnesses whose evidence could throw real light on the crime : in fact, 
the two classes are co-extensive, and we submit that the coroner was 
bound to regard such parties rather in the latter light than in the former. 
It is procrastination which has defined the " suspected " persons, while it has 
deprived us of the testimony of several whose innocence has long been all 
but established* It is true that where human life is at stake do delay can 
be too long: "2)e morte hominxB nulla est cunctatio longaJ* But this 
reflection, while it may sustain the public in their determination not to 
leave this mystery unravelled, cannot console us for having lost the firat 
and best opportunity of probing it to the bottom. 
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[From the « Examiner,* Fdmtary 7, 1861.] 

The Law's Pbotbction of the Road Mubdebeb. * 

As the wont offenders against religion had their asylum in sacred edifices, 
so the worst offenders against justice have their protection, their sanctua- 
ries, in our Courts of Law. 

The murderer of the child Saville Kent must read the decision of the 
Court of Queen's Bench refusing a new inquest with feelings of satisfaction 
and gratitude. He or she, or hotfa, as it may be, will know how to appre- 
ciate the protection which indulgent law throws about crime. They ¥nll 
see with all due thankfulness that the aim of justice is not to discover 
guilt, except by certain methods not always applicable or successful ; the 
law of the land being like the sportsman's law, which forbids a fox to be 
killed except after a chase, a pheasant to be shot on the perch, a partridge 
sitting, or a hare in its form. So the law abhors the idea of discovering 
the criminal's guilt from his own evidence. This short cut to the truth 
might dispense with many a run after the fox, and in the run the law finds 
its profit and technical pleasure ; the pursuit of justice, not the attainment, 
being the great object. The coroner, it must be confessed acted strictly in 
accordance with these principles. He proceeded with the wariness of a 
magistrate who might unluckily stumble on the truth if not very careful 
to limit his inquiries. He denies, indeed, that he laid it down as a principle 
that it was no part of the business of the Court to discover the murderer; 
but whether he said so or not — ^and twenty persons aver that he did, while 
the contradiction rests only on his authority and that of the Rev. Foreman, 
who is charged with the same bias — ^his conduct certainly accords exactly 
with the dictum in question, that the detection of the criminal was not the 
object of the proceeding. In conformity with this principle the suspected 
were not to be examined, and all in Road House were suspected, or might 
be suspected, by the coroner in virtue of his office. Some one in the house 
must have killed the child, but in examining any of the inmates it might 
have happened that the criminal might have betrayed himself or herself, 
which is a thing that our law abhors imcomparably more than the guilt 
itself. The fact is that our law is old, and retains the feelings appropriate 
to occasions that have long passed away for ever. There was a time when 
confession used to be extorted by torture, and to put an end to that horrible 
practice the maxim against self-crimination was wise and good. But when 
the danger ceased that evidence might be extorted by the thumb-screw or 
the boot, the reason for the maxim ceased also, and, in depriving ourselves 
of the evidence of a party suspected, we now deny ourselves often the very 
best evidence. For, after all, what evidence is so good as that which the 
criminal either wittingly or unwittingly gives against himself? The 
criminal confesses in the condemned cell, and the public mind is relieved 
that there is no doubt of the justice of his conviction and sentence ; but 
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would it have been less satisfactory if the very same evidenoe had been 
had before the yerdict ? And then are started the objections to the French 
system of judicial interrogation ; but it is one thing to fence in the accused 
against self-betrayal, and another to bait him with questions bringing the 
prisoner and judge into a conflict confounding the one and irritating the 
other. 

It is admitted that the coroner did not exercise a sound discretion in re- 
fusing to examine Mr. Kent, who tendered his evidence ; but that is not, in 
the view of the Court, the gross misconduct of which it can take cognizance. 
The results, foroooth, prejudiced nobody. Who has reason to complain of 
it ? certainly not the murderer. The Solicitor-General, however, who has 
conducted this case so as to raise the question whether he was for the 
coroner or for the Grown, was here moved to aggravate his voice like a 
sucking dove, and timidly to suggest that the Grown had an interest in the 
administration of justice defeated by the coroner's inefficient discharge of 
his duties. But then the question is raised, what good will come of a new 
inquest? and it would be hard to say, if conducted by the same wisdom. 
The Gourt, however, refused the inquiry, not because nothing would come 
of it, but the very contrary, lest it should lead to the discovery by a process 
condemned by the law. 

" If there had been judicial misconduct of a nature to justify the Gourt in 
setting aside the inquisition, it would stiU he a question whether thai should 
he done, and a new inquintion issued, when it uxis seen what the object was 
— viz, to examine those among whom the guUt of the crime necessarily rested^ 
to ascertain from their separate depositions which of them had committed 
the crime. That would not be a proper exercise of the jurisdiction of this 
Gourt, to issue such an inquisition to obtain evidence against them, for that 
was an object which the law would not sanction." 

So that, had the coroner^s misconduct been as gross as alleged, or worse, 
the Gourt would, nevertheless have refused the new inquest, because it 
might have led to the discovery of the crime through the evidence of 
the parties suspected. Now the practical tendency of this decision, which 
makes nothing of the ends of justice, and everything of abortively 
narrowed means, is to be tested by imagining the feelings with which it 
will affect the murderer or murderers. How they will breathe again 
and rejoice that the Judges stand between them and justice I Here is 
their SLfeguard in the Gourt of Queen's Bench. Guilt ceases to tremble, 
and rests in peace. Amongst the miraculous organs of murder is its 
tongue, as was lately most signally illustrated in MuUens's case, but 
it is for the Gourt of Queen's Bench to guard that organ against any 
slip that might betray it. Murder has indeed a handsome share of 
protection under the law, and somewhere about Boad they know it, and are 
duly thankful. 
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[From the « WUtahire Independent,* Thursday, February 7, 1861.] 

The application to the Court of Queen*s Bench having proved abortive, 
the inquiry set on foot ^y Mr. Hughes, Chief of the Bath Police, and 
Mr. Inspector Norris, of the same force, will, it is understood, be forthwith 
actively resumed. They have already spent much time, thought, labour, 
and money in their investigation ; and though, whilst the highest law court 
of the kingdom was deliberating on the question of re-opening the inquiry 
so hastily closed by the coroner, they considered it decorous to abstain from 
taking any decisive steps, they have not been inactive, but have obtained 
some important information corroborating the views they ori^nally took of 
the case. 



[^om the ^ Trov^idge Advertiser* February 16, 1861.] 

QUBRN V, STLYBSTEB. 

Mr. Stlybster has received the following gratifying letter from the Com- 
mittee of a public institution at Sheffield : — 

Foreign Affairs Committee, Sheffidd, Feb, 6M, 1861. 

Sib, — ^This Committee has had under consideration from time to time 
the proceedings against you relative to the Koad murder ; and I am desii^ 
to convey to you the thanks of the Committee for the determined stand 
you have made on behalf of the law, and in opposition to government by 
public opinion and trial by newspapers instead of trial by jury. Never was 
a more determined attempt to put public opinion and newspaper scribblers 
above the law than in your case ; never a more impudent and disgraceful 
thing than the application to the Court of Queen's Bench for the rule to be 
made absolute, in the first instance, without hearing you ; and never a more 
signal triumph than you have had, when the law and the testimony swept 
away every vestige of the huge pile of public opinion so laboriously erected 
during some months past. 

Tou have not only succeeded in triumphantly vindicating your own 
character, but have rendered an eminent public service ; and K>r having so 
done you are entitled to the thanks of the public. I have &e honour to 
be, on behalf of the Committee, your obedient servant, 

Isaac Ibokbidb, Chairman. 
George Sylvester, Esq., Coroner, Wilts, 

The Queen*s Bench has unexpectedly refused the rule for the prayed-for 
writ of ad melius inquirendum in the Boad murder case. While regretting 
the result, and that one last chance was not given for the clearing up of 
this marvellous mystery, we cannot but admit that the Court came to a 
right conclusion on the particular question to be determined. The writ 
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WM demanded oo the allegation that the coroner had grossly neglected his 
duty, and so conducted the inquest that justice was thereby defeated. 
The affidavits on which the rule was obtained certainly disclosed a case 
which, unanswered, would have made the interference of some superior 
authority indispensable. But we are bound to admit that those assertions 
were answered fiilly and satisfactorily, and that Mr. Sylvester, the coroner, 
succeeded in completely vindicating his conduct in the inquest. — Law 
Times, Feb. 2, 1861. 



[From the ' Warminater MiaeeUany^* January 1, 1861.] 

Atbxssuu SoiBis. 

The engagements of the evening commenoecl with an address from the 
President, G. Bleeck, Esq., surgeon. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — At the earnest request of several members of 
our Committee I have consented to take the chair here to-night. There 
is one matter on which I cannot refrain to speak, as it is one which has had 
for us, in this locality, a more vivid, and, alas I a more painful interest than 
anything I have yet spoken of — I mean ** The Boad Murder.** Understand 
me, I do not seek to gratify a morbid curiosity by discussing the details of 
that atrocious crime, the startling and stunning effect of which upon the 
public mind has never been exceeded since the death of the young Prince 
Arthur in the days of King John.* I do not stand here to accuse, or even 
to attempt to exonerate, any of the different persons upon whom suspicion 
has fastened as the perpetratora of the deed ; but I do solemnly protest, in 
right of the principles of English law, of Christian brotherhood, and of 
universal justice, against the unmanly, cruel, and wicked persecution 
whidi has been directed against those assumed to be the guilty parties, 
whilst not one tittle of evidence has been produced against them, but the 
assumption of their guilt has rested on a bare idea. The many-headed 
multitude which has yelled at and hooted the wretched father has most 
grossly insulted that noble and sublime principle of English law, that 
*< every man shall be presumed innocent till he has been proved to be 
guilty." Tet here, in this case, so far from any one person being proved 
to be guilty, suspicion itself is divided between several individuals, all of 
whom could not, most certainly, have shared in that awful and mysterious 
murder. This eagerness to accuse, convict, and punish, all in a breath, 
may or may not argue a sound and healthy state of moral instindt on the 
part of the multitude, — of that 1 say nothing ; but I will say, without fear 

* The speaker here read Hoberf a description of the popular exdtemeDt occasioned 
by the report of Arthur'a murder. SuASXSPEAEEr^Kmg John, Act 4, Some 2. 

2 c 
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of contradiction, that it evinces a want of charitable and kindly feelings and 
alao an aheenoe of that Christian virtue which " thinketh no eviL" Thon^ 
I premised that I should not attempt to exonerate any one of the suspected, 
I will, however, say that I have known Mr. Kent for nearly twenty years» 
and that he has often been a guest at my table, and I have once or twice 
visited him, but never at Boad House. I always considered him a man of 
mild temper and humane disposition, and I never suspected him to be a 
profligate, nor do I still believe that he is one. / shM he ^riewmdy st^- 
prised if he ever proves to he a murderer. 



This testimony is to be estimated not only by the position and credibi- 
lity of Mr. Bleeck, though these considerations are of great weight. Its 
value is much increased by its being addressed by a professional man, in his 
own town, to a public assembly, in spite of the unpopularity and odium 
involved in any defence of Mr. Kent or expression of sympathy witii him. 
Mr. Bleeck simply and fearlessly did what he believed to be his duty, 
without any solicitation. It shows what is thought of Mr. Kent by a gen- 
tleman who knows him well. 

Mr. Hughes, the chief oonstable of Bath, gives testimony equally em- 
phatic and unqualified. It has a different source of value from that of Mr. 
Bleeck. It is official, and is the result of hostile and wide policial inquiiy. 
On the 28th of February Mr. Stapleton wrote the following letter, through 
Mr. Bodway, to Mr. Hughes : — 

•* Trowbridge, Feb. 28, 1861. 

" Deab Rodway, — I should bo very glad of any testimony by which 
Mr. Kent could be cleared from this horrible stigma. It is said that for a 
long time he has led a life of habitual debauchery, and that his female 
servants were the constant objects and victims of his pursuit. I have just 
learnt that Mr. Hughes, the chief constable of Bath, has thought it his duty 
to inquire into this matter ; and that he has seen and questioned twenty or 
thirty of the discharged servants, who unanimously declare that Mr. Kent's 
conduct in this respect was free from stain, and that ho conducted him- 
self towards his female servants rather with austerity than with fami- 
liarity. 

*' It occura to me that Mr. Hughes would readily communicate to you the 
result of any inquiries he may have made ; and &at, at tibie same time, he 
would give you some details as to the evidence which he has obtained from 
those servants, which may tend to throw light on the real value of this ac- 
cusation. If Mr. Kent lived as is reported, his friends ought to know it ; 
if the accusation is slanderous, they should be able to contradict it. I shall 
be very glad, therefore, if you will oommimicate with Mr. Hu^es. 

*« Yours faithftilly, 

" B, Bodway^ Eeq^ « Job. W. Stapleton. 
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To this letter Mr. Haghes replies as follows : — 

'* Central Station, Bath, March 4, 1861. 

" Deab Sir, — ^In reply to yours of the 2Dd instant I have to inform 
yon that, with reference to the rmnonied familiarity of Mr. Kent with his 
female servants, myself and Inspector Norris of this force have made the 
most minute and searching inquiries with reference thereto, and have 
examined upwards of twenty witnesses (servants and others), and they all 
most emphatically assert that there is not the slightest foundation for any 
such rumour, from all I could glean on the subject, I feel convinced that 
his conduct towards his female servants was the very reverse of famUiar, 
and that at all times he has treated them rather with undue haughtiness 
than familiarity. 

" Tou are quite at liberty to make what use you please of this letter. 

*' I am, dear Sir, your obedient servant, 

"W. HUOHKB, 

<* B. Bodway, Eeq., Trowbridge" *' Chief Superintendent. 
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